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THE UNWRITTEN RECORD 


H istory conies m architecture^ It has been well naincd ^'The 
Mistress for it creates the opportunity for the other visual arts 
to flourish. It isabo a veraeious record of the ways and beliefs of all 
maurier of metij of their habits, tastes and circumstances of and 
of the racial aspirations and abilities—artistic, military^ or commercial—of 
whole peoples. It re\^eals mot^ fully than other arts the degree of skill attained 
by a civilisation, and^ by the nature of its niins^ marks the varied fortimes 
of a nation, the quality of its government and rulers* and the wisdom or 
ignorance of its conquerors. Music, poetry, and dramatic art may in a benign 
climate be independent of architecture* but they arc sustained and encouraged 
by larger audiences when shelter transcends the cave and the hut* 

The study and occasionally the writing of history have been inspired by 
the contemplation of buildings. Gibbon conceived the idea of writing Tht 
Dcclinf and Fall i^ihe Raman Empin amid the ruins of the Capitol at Rome. 
Buildings^ whether in ruins or in use, give an account of social, religious and 
economic history. They reveal progressive or retrogressive phases of a nationb 
life, and are marked by the influences that elevate or degrade national 
character • thus tlie study of Western architecture becomes a study of visible 
history, disclosing a coinprehensivc three-dimensional view of Western civilisa¬ 
tion* but wiiJi buildings to read instead of words. 

A practical builder, a mason or a joiner* a man who habitually thinks with 
his hands and has the craftsman^s intuitive appreciation of good work and 
the why and wherefore of its execution* is able to read for mor^Jrom an actual 
building than a tourist could read about it in a guidc-bejok: the building 
speaks intimately to the builder: to the layman it often remains a mute, 
impassive monument* This need not be so, for it is not necessary to be 
apprenticed to the building trade in order to interpret the language of 
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architecture. Any observant pcoon can do so in time; but the signibtance 
of architecture cannot be learnt or understood properly from words and 
pictures alone; it must be supplemented and expanded by the censtant study 
of buildinp, anyw^here and everytvberc^ The Law' Courts in London can tell 
you as much about the pretendous blindn^ of mid'ninetccnLh century taste^ 
and the warped, earnest piety of the Gothic revival, as, say, the glazed 
roundels in ihc arched windows of the little Byzamine church at Daphnl 
on the Sacred Way from Athens to Elcusis can tell you about die transition 
of the Christian Church from a dark, mysterious cave, to what it uidmately 
became in the fifteenth century, a framework of stone enclosing great expanses 
of coloured glass, which flooded the interior widi tinted light. The English 
Victorian example tells a story of uninspired imitation; the Greet, of living 
and growling architectural genius. Even as a min, the Law^ Courts would 
reveal the cultural flabbiness of a period when architects, blind to the 
possibilities of their own age with its industrial techniques and materials, 
resorted to copying the external characteristics of mediaeval building.. 

The Convent at Daphiti was built late m the ninth century Am., on the 
site of a temple of Apollo, which date^ fitini the fourth or fifth century b.c. 
*nic church incorporates some of the material from the older building. It is 
a particularly interesting Byzantine structure, and the triple arched narrow^ 
window^s, with a central arch rising above the level of the others, are filled 
with thin marble slabs, pierced with circular holes which are glazed* Thh 
is a very simple form of plate tracery—decorative witliout and dazzling 
within. The church has a shallow domCj and inside arc the remains of mosaics* 
which were partly destroyed by the Turks, who, after the fall of Constantinople 
H 53 : gradually penetrated Greece, reaching Daphni two years later. The 
Moslem soldiery amused themselves by shooting arrow’s at the saints and 
other holy figures and succeeded in doing almost as much damage as some 
modem temporary soldiers do when they are billeted in a country mansion. 
Destruction by carelessness is preferable to deliberate destruction, encouraged 
by religious zeal. Ihe Moslems defaced most of the mosaics in this church 
in the name of the Prophet; some centuries earlier the Christians had destroyed 
a building of classical beauty in the name of Christ, for they pulled down the 
temple of Apollo and replaced it with a church. There are a few traces of 
the temple; part of a great Ionic column is built into the north widl, the 
dehcate volutes of its capital suggesting the elegant splendour of the ori^nal 
building* The materials were broken up and med for the church. 

The way buildings are adapted and their materials re-used may disclose 
the needs imposed by some religious faith which has supplanted an older 
behef, or show how an orderly dvilisation has broken down and been replaced 
by small, aggressive, independent states, which* beginiiiiig as brigand bands^ 
developed into stable miOtary tyrannies. In our ow'n day tlic adaptation of 
buildings often illustrates the changing demands of industrial techniques. 



The tripIf-Ai^hfd window at the Convent of Daphnip ninth ctntury a„i>. Hiesc 
narrow windo^^ arc hUed with ihin mm-bk s^ha, pierced with cirenW hnlctp 
wliidi arc gU^—a v-cry simple fornt of plate tracery. See cuamplc i;^ metliiieval 
plate tracery on page i g, 
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In AnkaraT the modem capital of Turkey, architecture records the tramidon 
from the Roman city of AncjTa, which the capital of the province of 
Galatia, to the isolated mediaeval town of Angora, that sank almost to the 
level of a large village, and rose finally to be the capital of a modernked 
state* All the changes of religious behefi and social customs which have 
occurred in over twenty centuries arc shown by the buildings that survive. 
There is the temple of Augustus, a fine stone stnicturc, roofless and in mins, 
with storks nesting on the top of the high walls, and within the temple are 
the remains, of a Byzandne church. TTie Chiisdan huilders did not demolish 
the pagan edifice. Perhaps it wa^ too much trouble; perhaps it was too solidly 
built ^ or, as Ankara is scorchingly hot in summer, those high temple walls 
may have afforded irresistibly w^clcomc shade. 

The city itself is built on three hills: and ringed by the sand-coloured 
mountains of Anatolia. To-day, Ankara is ccHDled by treolined boulevards, 
parks and gardens, and has more water flowing into it than even the RomanSj 
those speciallsLs in competent plumbing, secured for Ancyra, its forerunner. 
The water is supplied by the Qubuk dam, a few miles from the dty; in the 
interv'ening country apricot orchards flourish, with vines and a few olives, 
and the dusty roads run between cypress hedges. The city 15 approached by 
dual carriageways, separated by a row of pines and bordered with acacias. 
Never before in it$ long and varied history has the place commanded such 
spacious planning and varied amenities* This new capital^ largely the creation 
of Kcmal Attaturk, is distinguished by many modern buildings, which owe 
something to the classical tradition and something to the modem movement 
in architectural design. But the old city is unmistakably Oriental, and apart 
from a few^ Roman remains^ like the temple of Augustus, the huddled, casual 
conglomeration of buildings is characteristic of the architecture that so often 
grew up under Moslem rule. 

A dty such as Ankara may tell a comprehensive story of change and decay, 
neglect and revival, but k does not exhibit, like Rome^ an array of adapted 
buildings, mutilated, or destructively enlarged or strengthened to suit religious 
or military needs. The Chris dans kt the temple of Augustus fall into decay^ 
appropriadng part of its area for building their church, and the Ottoman 
Turks, ignoring both temple and church, built a mosque, Had Bayram, beside 
the temple, without attempting to use its shell. Rome, when Edward Gibbou 
visited it, was full of examples of makeshift adaptadon. He noted that '"some 
of the noblest monuments which had braved the injuries of time were lefl in 
a desert,, lar remote from the habitations of mankind. The palaces of the senators 
were no longer adapted to the manners or fortunes of their indigent successors y 
the use of baths and porticos was forgotten; in the sixth century, the games of 
the theatre,, amphitheatre, and circus, had been intetnjpted: some temples 
were devoted to the pre^'ailing worship-But if the forms of ancient architec¬ 

ture were disregarded by a people insensible of their use and beauty, the 
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Tht Convent of Dapbni, built late in the ninth century a.d.^ on the site of a 
temple of ApoOo^ Thia chujiii incurporata some of the rnaterial from the qUlcr 
bui|Hirtff> See page 3 for a detailed drawing oT one oT die tnpic-arehed windows^ 
ofid coinpare the design of the church with Sl Saviour in the Choraj Constan- 
tinoplc, ihosvn on page 97 and plate la, and Sl Luke of Stirisj near Delphi, on 

the lairwr plate* 
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plentiful materials were applied to e\^ery call of necessity or superstitlDD; till 
the fairest columns of the Ionic and Corinthian orderB, the richest marbles 
of Paxes and NumidLaj were deg^ded^ perhaps^ to the support of a convent 
or a stable. The daily havoc which is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of 
Greece and Asia, may aEbrd a melancholy example j and in the gradual destruc¬ 
tion of the monuments of Rome, Sixtus the fifth may alone be excused for 
employing the stones of the Scptiiouium in the glorious edifice of St, Peter's, 
A hagmentj a ruin, howsoever mangled or profaned^ may be viewed vAtli 
pleasure and regret; but the greater part of the marble was deprived of 
substance, as well as of place and proportion; it was burnt to Umc for the purpose 
of cemenu”*^^ 

For the mischievous purposse” of civil war ajid miUtarj.^ necessity, “the 
remains of antiquity w^erc most readily adapted: the temples and arches aJTordcd 
a broad and solid basts for the new structures of brick and stone; and we ran 
name the modem turrets that were raised on the triumphal monumentB of 
Julius Caesar, Titus, and the Antonines, With some slight alteradons^ a theaLrc^ 
an anjphiiheaLrej a mausoleum^ was transfonned in to a $trong and spacious 
citadel. I need not repeat, that the mole of Adrian has assumed the lldc and 
form of the casde of St. Angelo; the SeptiKonium of Sevems vras capable of 
standing against a royal army; the sepulchre of Me tell a has sunk under its 
outworks; the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus were occupied by the SaveUi 
and Ursim faitkilics; and the rough fortress had been gradually softened to 
the splendour and elegance of an Italian palace. Even the churches were 
encompassed with arms and bulwarks, and the military engines on the roof 
of St. Peter's were the terror of the Vatican and the scandal of the Christian 
wijrld. Whatever is fortified will be attacked; and whatever is attacked may 
be destroy 

The penetradng wisdom of that last sentence is abundantly and regrettably 
demonstrated by ruins aU over the former provinces of the Roman Empire, 
from the far western dries of Viruconium (Wroxeter) and Callcva Atrebatum 
(Silchester) in England to Palmyra on the eastern extremities of Syria. Gibbon 
referred to the havoc "perpetrated by the Turks in the cilica of Greece and 
Asia," and the history^ of the Farthenon at Athens is a rccoid of destmetion 
deliberately carried out in the name of religion or casually ordained by military 
necessity. In the fifth century a,d,, the temple was despoiled and turned into 
a Christian church, and a ihousand years later when Greece was occupied 
by the Turks after the fall of Constantinoplcj all e\^idencc of Christian worship 
was removed, and it became a mosque+ Finally^ it w'as used as a powder maga¬ 
zine, when the V^enedans were besieging Athens in 1667, and was blown up 
as a rcsuli of a new technique of plunging fire invented by a German artillery 
officer* 

Priests and soldiers^ for entirely different and equally bad rcaaons^ have been 
consbtent pioneers of destruction—neglect following depopulation and desertion 
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Remains of oDt of the publk biiildings oi ihe Rjomano-Brimh dty nf V'iriiMXwiJum, 
near WetMteter by the Sevcnij in Shropshire, Connes of hies are used between 
six or more oF the bHek nourses^ and thU tcdinique is similar to that used on 
the city WEiJh of Ruman London. (See page lo^ also compare with example of 
Roman masdnry on plate 6.) From Corbet Anderson'^s ^ Uruomamf 

published in 1B67. The site of VirpconiLim has since been careFulIy excav-ated^ 
hut until the nineteenth century^ this mass oF pLnlc-tintcd masonry was the iJiicF 
indication of the city that lay buried below the surrounding Gelds. 

has doae far less to denude Etuxipcj Asia Minor and North Afiica of arehi- 
lecturai treasures Lhau the combiited effect of forcible conversions^ crusades^ 
and wars of defence or aggression. Sometimes the religious fanatic and the 
vvarrior were one and the same person^ and then the results were disastrous 
indeed. In the early eighth century^ when the Arabs poured over the whole 
of North Afrtca and up through Spain to the plains of France, they converted 
not only lukewarm Christians to the new faith of Islam, but they converted 
buildings too, and their early architectural misdemeanours occurred all over the 
North African littoral. Lisle March Phillipps, in one of his enrly books, In the 
Dfsirlt pointed out that an Arab building was a "signally graphic presentment 
of Arab life and historyHe particularises as follows: *^Look at this masonry, 
with its blocks of atone, probably filched from aorne earlier classic building, 
and fitted hastily and feebly together with wdde joints of inferior mortar. Look 
at these irregular, nodding arcades, with their air of insecurity, their Lack of 
symmetry^ and precision. Note the eccentric forma of arch used^ the horseshoe, 
the stilted, the ogive, the foliated. Commonly enough the arch-ribs, intersecting 
at tlie apeXj expand, then meet, then expand again, and so go wobbling up the 
wail with something of the fluctuating motion of longues of flame. Naturally 
most of these buildings are falling into decay. They were not budt to endure. The 
columns are generally old fragments stuck together. The Roman capitals, of 
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all shapes and ^cSj are often pul on upndMiown and heightenedj where 
necessary, by rude fragments of stone, or even by billets of wood. Even where 
some care was taken and more regard for symmetry observed, the f^tasd^l 
nature of the forms employed was an element of Inherent wea^ess. Simplicity 
is the essential of strength, an essential in which the whinasical structures of 
the Arabs were wholly wandiig.’’i 3 >' 

A litUc earlier the author had said: "The interpretative quality in architecture 
is its main fascination. There is no form of art which so faithfully portrays ibe 
character of its creators as this does." Possibly that reflection prompted him 
to admit that the value of Arab archiiecture lay in its very obvious drawbacks. 
“As architecture it is indeed worthless,” he wrote. It was its significance as a 
record that mattered, for “as a human document it is among the most interest¬ 
ing, and it is in its very deficiencies that its interest is embodied. All this furious 
speed and zeal, this straw-^fire energy and whimsical extravagance, are a 
humorously exact personification of the very qualiues we meet in Arab 
history. They have the Arab expression. They have his look and way. In them 
the evolution of Arab civilisation, a civilisation def^g the ordinary constructive 
rules, fanciful and fccble, is reproduced to the life. The heat, the haste, the 
luxuriant imagination, the lack of all common sense and sound judgment, arc 
all there. Neither clvilisadDn nor arcMtcciure was made to cope with time. 
The fatal Instability that is the root of Arab character possessed them.”i+> 

If the Moslem army had not been defeated by Charles Martel in 73a, at 
Moussais-la-Bataille, between Tours and Poitiers, the ethical, social, and 
architectural history of Europe would have been wholly difierent, though not 
inevitably Arabian in character. Sir Mark Sykes, in The Caliph'i Last Heritaget 
rcmitids us that “In Spain the followers of the Prophet had swept beyond the 
Pyrenees; but as the Arabian leaven in their hosts wore thin and weak they 
lost that strange power of assimilating the people whose lands they over-ran, 
degenerating from colonists of Morocco to the conquerors of Spain, from 
conquerors to the marauders of Ftance, and as marauders breaking before 
the hosts of Charles Martel, retiring into the Iberian Peninsula never to emerge 
again save as enemies or freebooters.”! P in Spain the Western Caliphate was 
established; the Moslem power was consolidated, and a new, luxuriant civiUsa- 
don arose which became a great light of learning and culture during one of 
the darkest periods of European history. The influence and achievements of 
Arab civilisation in Spain are either neglected or minimised by European 
historians, possibly bemuse they arc conscious or unconscious partisans and 
express a coavcndoual Christian point of view about the works of the infidel^ 
but the influence of the so-caUed infidel civilisation is still apparent. The 
architecture of Spain has, to this day, perceptible Oriental affinities although 
the last Moslem state, Granada, was conquered by the Christians as long ago 
as 1493, and the Moriscocs were finally expelled in ifiio. Comparatively few 
buildings survive from the days of the Western Caliphate: the great mosque 
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at Cordova, the Alcazar and the Giralda at Se^-illc, and, magnificently pro¬ 
claiming its dedication to pleasure, the Alhambra at Granada. (Sec page 236 
and plate 16.) They still stand, the architectural witnesses of the claim made 
by Sir William Flinders Petrie that “the fullest histories, the strongest literature, 
the largest life, were all soutli of the Pyrenees throughout the Dark Ages.”*** 
Had no other records remained, such structures would have suggested the 
existence of a civilisation witli cultural and artistic traditions of a high order. 

Almost any building, whether it Is ruinous or well pneserv^, or been 
adapted or enlarged to suit some use other than that for which it was originally 
designed, has an individual story to teU, which may be related by its plan, 
structure, and the way its materials have been selected and used. No building 
is altogether inardculatc. Materials alone are a persistent remindcT of the past, 
and if we trace back the ancestry of nearly any technique of building, we are 
confronted with historical events and associations, long forgotten, obscured by 
the passage of centuries, but momeatarily recovered by our observation of the 
method used for building a wall, piercing a window, or suppordug a roof. 
We obtain a glimpse of a far-away period, remote but clear, like a view 
through the w-rong end of binoculars. For instance, in England every brick 
wall built in the mid-twentieth century is linked with a time when the country 
was governed by accomplished and highly efficient Ttalians, If we start euquirmg 
into this most ordinary affair of bricks and mortar, we find ourselves travelling 
back eighteen centuries, for the technique of laying bricks and tiles and blocks 
of stone in mortar has been practised by builders, with few interruptions, since 
the Romans introduced cement. Those alien technicians and soldiets and 
admlmstratois made their exile tolerable by teaching the natives a little about 
the refinements of life and a lot about the building cralb, for when they 
annexed Britain and made it a province of the Roman Empire, the only 
permanent buildings in the country were a few primitive temples, groups of 
trilithans, constructed Horn rudely dressed blocks of stone — ^two uprights 
supporting a cross-piece, like an empty doorway—arranged in circles, and a 
few dome-shaped huts built of loose stones, like the w'alls that separate the fields 
in Yorkshire, Derbyshire and the Cotswolds. This form of dry construction, 
as it is called, was still in a crude stage in Britain: elsewhere in Europe and the 
andent world it had been developed and perfected, and six centuries before 
Britain became a Roman prcu'ince the walls of Greek temples were built of 
blocks of marble, so finely jointed that in course of time those joints often grew 
together and the wall became a solid mass. The Romans made their walls into 
a solid majts as they built them. Instead of leaving blocks of stone or couises of 
bricks to be kept in place by their own weight, they bedded them In mortar; 
and in the iron grip of Roman cement those w'alls endured for centuries. All 
that those efficient Roman rulers of Britain left to posterity were roads and 
“remains.” Many of their roads are still in use; while everywhere in England 
there arc Roman “remains,” recalling the almost forgotten period of history 
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The wail of RQiuan LoQciun at Trinity Piace^ from a drawing by F. \V, FairliiiSt, madt in 
laaa, and rcprociiKcd from Roach Smith's lllmfiafimj ofHom^n Luntlm (1859). The Roman 
work iurvivK for aevml caurwi, and coimisls, above the ptmth, of four c<m™a of ^uaml 
ra^-ftonn, a triple bonding of thin brieka^ the eDiincs diminiihin^ abo^'c that imid the 
Roman mwinry mergs with mcdJacvaJ work. (Sec page la, and pbm 6,j 
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when, for nearly four hundred years, British towris were miniacures of ihe 
opulent dries tliat basked in sunlight round the shores of the Mediterranean, 

Lnndinium, as London was then called, was once described, by Lethaby as 
“a little Rome in the VVest"' 7 >; in Herefordshire there was “a third century 
Birmingham,” a big industrial centre, devoted to ironfoundlng, which now 
lies beneath some fields south-west of the village of Brownsash near Ross-on- 
Wye; while up and down the country were great estates with luxurious, 
fi»ntraUy heatcd villa houses, and cities with public baths and temples and 
amphitheatres: all built with masterly skill, and largely by the use of bricks, 
laid in courses with very wide joints and bound into an age-delying mass by 
Roman cement Within a ceniury of the final coUapse of Roman rule in Britain , 
when the country was being parcelled out into petty kingdoms by the barbarians 
that overmn it, those cities and fine country houses were almost all deserted; 
and just over t%vo hundred years later, early in the eighth century, a learned 
and pious man writing history in a monastery at J arrow recorded, as Gitdas 
had before him in the sixth century, that ”the island was formerly embellished 
with twenty-eight noble cities, besides innumerable castles, all stnjngly secured 
with walls, towers, gates, and locks,” (See page laa.) This monk, whom we 
know as the Venerable Bede, lived in a land of mournful ruins, and although 
the building arts were slowly reviving, those who practised them were incapable 
of achieving anything comparable with the Roman work that still remained 
above ground—huge masses of masonry that were regarded with superstitious 
dread by countrymen and with envy by builders. Barely affected by the weather, 
those roofless ruins slowly disintegrated as, generation after generation, their 
materiab were used for building churches and monasteries and castles. The oniy 
Roman work that continued to serve its original purpose was tlie city wall, 
for a wall was a condition of survival for any city in the Dark Ages. Even so, 
cities were sacked and rebuilt and London, alihough it retained its Roman 
walls, did not escape occasional disasters, (The city has had eleven great fires 
since it was first burnt down by Boadicca in a.d, Gl, the second occurring in 
gfit, and eight between that year and 12G4,: the last two were in 1G66 and 1940.) 

Some of the deserted Romano-Bri tish cities stood for a long time. Four and 
a half centuries after Bede wrote his history, another scholarly churchman, 
Gerald de Barri, described the ruins of Caerieon-on-Usk in Monmouthshire, 
which, he said, was “handsomely built of masoru-y, with courses of bricks, by 
the Romans." He wrote of “immense palaces, formerly ornamented with 
gilded roots," also “a tower of prodigious siac, remarkable hot baths, relics of 
temples, and theatres, all indosed wiiiuti fine walls, parts of which remain 
standing.” I’hcrc were other ruins: Callcva, at Silchester m north Hampshire, 
stiU retains its walls, which endrde the ploughed land where that small town 
stood, and the curliest known Christian church In Britain was built. In some 
fields near the Severn, dose to the little tillage of Wroxeter in Shropshire, a 
\vall of pink-tinted masonry is all that is left of one of the public buildings of 
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Hue town wall of Romaii Londori, Tbis shows the meihod of conatruetJDa Lq the awrage 
hdglit of 15 feet, Cbmparc this wiLh the drawing of Londoii Wall at Trinity Placji;, on 
page 10, The iUiutmuoD at the lop suggeaa the prpbablE appcarmncc of Roman Newgate^ 
based no the dimenstoru and level of its fouiidatinas. This type of double gateway^ fknbect by 
towers, waa common to cilia alt over die Roman Etnpiie, From a drawing by Mr. Cordon 
Home, F.Sj^.{Scoi.), and reproduced from the 1948 edition nf his book, Romsn ixmdwi, with 
hk pcimisnon and by courtesy of the publtiheni^ E^Te & Spoidswoode. 
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Thfi Roman gatcivay at Uncoln. 
{From An IntTtniv^HQn to the Stwfy qf 
Gothk Archii^tiiTf^ byj^ H. Pirkcr.) 
The qu^ly pr the itsed ul 

a rcniDtc pravinct of lilt Enspirtip 
like Britain^ would be far infmor 
to that ID buildinss like the 
tcrrplca and triumphaJ arches of 
Italy* Goinparc this RomaiiD- 
BHtish exa mplc with the section of 
wall of the tempEe of Augustus at 
Ancyra (Aakara) in the province 
of Calatia, ahomi on the lofwcr 
part of plate 6. The LinenJn g:ate- 
way u faced with large SIPUd, 
Vkilhoul tile layers uf tiles that 
were orten Laid Id hoTizontal bands 
at regular jDtcrvald. (See page 10.] 


the Roman city of VinjcOTiium: a similar mass of masonry stands in front of 
the Norman church of St> Nicholas at Lcicestcrj a ruin that has been known 
for centuries as the Jewry Wall, but is really a part of the old Roman basilica. 
The pink hue of so many of these Lragments of Roman building is imparted 
to the masonry by the cement^ which was made from elean* coarse gravel, 
finely divided hme, and pounded tiles* The Romans did not invent this 
mixture ^ the use of crushed pottery in cement was kuqvvm in Crete, fourteen 
centuries before Christ; but Roman builders used it for their best work, and 
oflcn made the proportion of crushed tiles so great that the mortar became red. 

To the Saxon and early Normau builders, the way the Romans built and 
the materials they used were loat^ almost magical arts. For a long rime brick- 
making was certainly a lost art, though the use of baked bricks continued during 
the iliddlc Ages. At first bricks were taken from Roman ruins; but the formula 
for Roman cement eluded the mediacv^al builders. In the thirteenth century 
Villard de Hounccourt gave this recipe: *''Take lime and pounded pagan tile 
in equal quantities until its colour predominales; moisten this with oil and w'ith 
it you can make a lank hold water.^^^** Some of the mediaeval recipes for cement 
included wax, pitch, sulphur and eggs: thb particular mixture was used for 
work in lining a well at Silvcrstonc in 1279—pitch being the chief ingredient 

Early cKamples of English brickwork^ such as Little Wenham Hall in Suffolk^ 
date from the thirteenth century; and in the following century the town of 
Hull was built largely of bricks that were made locally, for records of the 
corporation brickyards exist from 1303 onwards* The term brick, or ^'brike/* 
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Conjcrtijral ixconatructaon* by Hilton Wrighl, of 
a settKod eentiny hou^ at built behind one 

erf the carlirr multi-storry blocks which Imrd the 
importiirir streeLi. llic house was apprunciicd 
ibrungh a porch pcnetiatki^ the hi^h^ block* 
The gmund plan only of the home remaim. 


does not scetn to have been used earlier than the fifteenth century. Mediaeval 
bricks resembled tiles in shape, and were called leguioi, or wall tiles; and the 
bricklayer was a teguiator, or dler. Although the contemporary brick-built 
house owp a lot to the technique developed two thousand years ago by the 
Romans, it owes far more to the English buildera of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, who turned brickwork into a beautiful and decorative 
method of building, The Romans, always udlitarian, and sometimes rather 
grimly so, used cement to bind a wall of small units, individually of no great 
strength, into a weather-resisting and time-defying structure: and as their 
cement was the strongest part of the wall they used a large mortar jomt. In 
England, builders decreased the size of the mortar joint as they improved the 
qu^ty of their cement; so that from the early sixteenth century to the Victorian 
period, English brickwork «hibits a progressive neatness as well as a structural 
staunchness comparable with its Roman forerunner. The art of "pointing” or 
smoothing the cement joints between the bricks, the light colour of those joints 
and the variety of textnre and tone of the bricks, made the walls of Tudor, 
Stu^ and Georgian England vastly superior in appearance to any Roman 
bnckwork. The Romans had used their cement and bricks and tiles as structural 
conveniences. They never appreciated the decorative quality or the fine finish 
of bnckwork, and only in Ostia, the seaport of Rome, did they recognise, as 
English, Dutch and German builders recognised long after, that brick walls 
were decorative “in their own right.” Sun-dried bricks in Greece and Italy 
had needed a rainproof covering, and were usually faced with plaster or marble • 
but even when baked bricks were introduced which required no such protection. 
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Roman buiJdcrs persisted in hiding their superb brickwork behind a veneer of 
some other materials 

Brick walls in England had nothing to hide nndl^ in the early nineteenth 
century^ it became fashionable to plaster and paint wall surfaces. The English 
building craftsman's frank and sympathetic understanding of materials, 
whether he was working with wood, meul^ stone, or brick, is revealed by the 
development and perfecdon of brickwork since the late Eftecntli century. 
Cement was the senior partner in Roman uiasoiury and brickwork: in England, 
as in Holland and Germany, it became the junior partner^ at least on the 
surface. After the Middle Ages it ceased to be a myTstery material, and it helped 
to encourage the development of fine domesde and chic architecture in Europe, 
particularly in Germany and the Low Countries and England. 

This brief examination of the origins of such an ordinary thing as a brick 
w all has taken us a long way into the past—not so far as it could have taken 
us, for we have gone back only to the introduction of bricks and mortar into 
Britain in the first century a.d., and bricks were in use in the civilisations 
that existed in Asia Minor at least twenty centuries before the founding of 
Rome, and earlier still in Egypt. From almost any stretch of brick or stone 
walling we can learn if it was built in a spirit of uncompromising utility!, 
inspired perhaps by fear, or whether the bleakness of utility was tempered 
by the human aB'ectiou lor ornament, or whether decoradve effects seemed 
so important that they obliterated oLher consideration, even structural 

soundness. 

The walls of nearly all buildings arc composed of voids and solids, with the 
latter usually predominating. The treatment of voids, of window's and doorways, 
discloses the fluctuating standards of security, prosperity, comfort, and health. 
In Knossofl, in andent Crete, there were spacious windows in the upper storeys 
of town houses; m Egyptian houses, T.vo thousand five hundred years before 
Christ, wftidow's WTic pierced In the first and second storey's of houses, and on 
the top floors light wa^ admitted by openings formed by rows of small columns. 
In CreEc and Egypt secure and settled civilisations were established- so the 
window passed from the peep-hole m a watch-tower to a generous apcrtvtre 
for admitting daylight- and in the Gracco-Roman world it transcended the 
uiilitarian stage of development and became an artistic amenity; cultivated 
and wealthy people could enjoy a room with a view. Gardens, parka and groves, 
11 versj takes and fountains, were mote intimately related to the dwelling; and 
the distant scene, the prospect of mountains, forests, and the sea, was carefully 
considered when a house wa^t planned^ This literal mterpretatiou of the point 
of view is exemplified in a sentence from Pliny's letter to Gallus, describing 
his Laurentine villa: ‘"A little set back on the left h a roomy bedroom, then a 
smaller one, wath one svindow to let in the dawn, another to hold the sunset; 
with a view too of the sea below—farther off, certainly, but safer.Thi$ 
1$ quoted by Atkinson and Bagenai in their Thiory and ElmerUs 0/ Architecture^ 
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and they mate the significant comment that the “sentence is interesting as also 
illustrating in the last two words some of that early apprehension—a last breath 
of primeval terror ofthc elements wliich we have forgotten to-day but from which 
we w'crc first emancipated by the great Greeks and Romans* 

In Western urban civilisation we havcj it is true, forgotten those ancient 
fears, though they still linger m some parts of the conntrv'ride in Europe and 
Britain, their presence fitfully attested by the survival of riles and superstitiom 
of pre-Christian origin; but we have been compensated for the loss of mystery 
and terror in nature by the military by-products of our scientific fecundity. 
Windows react to fear in terms of design more readily than any other feature 
m architecture. They were the first victims of air warfare, and reverted to the 
narrow' slits of the Middle Ages in order to shield the inmates of buildings from 
splinters and bomb-blast, when iiiey were not masked by heavy shutters or 
blocked up altogcthei. After the shrinking of the Gracco-Roman world, windows 
shrank too, and all over W'estem Europe the history of window design is at 
first the history of fear, reimposed by the barbarian conquests, then of the 
gradual emancipation from fear and insecurity, beginning in the towns and 
cities, cowering behind the walls that compressed their growth, till at last, 
as mediae^'al civilisation grew splendidly out of the chaos and savagery of the 
Dark Ages, the buildings in the countryside were gradually released from the 
lyTaDDy of fortification. 

Windows are to our mind's so closdy associated with glass that we are apt 
to forget the long interval between the accomplished industrial organisations 
of the Western Roman Empire and the calablishmenl of the craft industries 
ofthc Middle Ages. In many European countries, and in Britain^ glass-mating 
was a lost art, and the very name ’^rindow emphasises this technical deficiency, 
for it is derived from the old Norse word uindauga^ which means “wind-eye.*' 
In English houses it remained for several centuries the “wind-eye** or “wind- 
hole^*' its proportions being determined by the need for excluding weather 
and missiles. Until the fifteenth century the use of glass for domestic building 
was rare in England^ and even then the panes were small, and irregularly 
transparent^ 

The ability to make large panes was denied alike to the Roman and mediaeval 
glass workers. Roman window-glass was developed very riowdy, and even when 
its use vi^as fairly common^ it did not entirely displace mica, thin-ground 
alabaster and shells/* The persistence of this preference for translucent materials 
is undeislandablc in die Mediteirancan dvilimtiorij where relief frotn the intense 
brightness of daylight is welcome; and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Portuguese architects used mother-of-pearl instead of glass in the churches of 
Goa* “which suffused a soft yellowish under-sea light,** a resthil contrast with 
the glare of the Indian 5ky/*4i The largest size of Roman window-pane of which 
we have any record was only 3 feet B inch^ by s? feet S inches, and that was 
used in the public baths at Pompcu.n53 Those made and used in a remote 
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The houBT of Lorciua Tiburtiinia, at Pompeii, seen from the gardm. Only the 
ground floor exi»ta, and this has been partly recoostructed i*ilh new tlmliEr beams 
to rmni the prrgnia, wldch is covered with vines. {The conjectimil restoration 
of the first Boor ii by Hilton Wrighu) Designed for the giacious use of lostire, 
such houses were bnilt all over the Roman Empire. "Gardens, parts and grovra. 
rivers, lakes and fountains, were .., inthnately ndated to the dwelling,” so that 
“cultivated and wealthy people could enjoy a lOoinvinth a view." [See page 15.5 


pfvvitice litf Britain were much amallcr, and an almost complete panr, i foot 
square, has been found and is presert'ed In Rochester Museum. This pane, 
according to I.cthaby, had been cemented into its Irame.l'*' Romano-British 
window-glass was a clumsy material, seldom less than | inch in thickness, and 
made in various shades of green, whicb somedmes deepened into bluish-green. 
Daylight passing through that translucent green or blue-tinted glass would 
have seemed cold and gloomy. The remains of Roman glassworks have been 
found in Lancashire, at Wilderspool, near Warrington, a short distance from 
the great glass manufacturing industry that has grown up at St. Helens siiice 
the late eighteenth century. The glazing technique used by Romano-British 
builders is difficult to reconstruct, but they certainly used putty, and traces of 
cement have been found not only on the Rochester pane but on window-glass 
excavated at Sikhester. It seems hkcly that a wooden framework was used, 
with glazing bars grooved to receive the panes. The appearance of the windows 
can only be guessed at, but the>' tvere probably rather smalL 

Dining Britain’s four centuries as a Roman province, building practice was 
static, as indeed it was all over the Roman Empire. This petrification of tech¬ 
nique applied not only to building but to the manufacture and design of 
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armour, weapon^* vdiicles, and ships—progress was arrested by standardisation 
and discouraged by bureaucracy^ In Brilam buildings changed only when skilled 
labour became scarce and craftsmanship dcclincdj and during the fifth and 
sixth centuries; architecture and the buildiQg crafts wxre in eclipse. As domestic 
building dropped to the primidve level of wattlc-and-daub huts and wooden 
halls and watch-towers, the window degenerated to a mere hole for ktting In 
daylight and letting out smcike^ for the fireplace ’was not yet invented and Roman 
central heating was a thing of the past. The peaceful enjoyment of a room with 
a view was unknowTi to the white savages who ultimately overran Biitaln and 
founded England- By the seventh century, glass-makings like brick-making^ had 
been forgotten in the island. Bede records that in a.B. 675, Benedict Bistop, 
Abbot of Wcarmouth, sent to France “to fetch makers of glass [more properly 
artificers) j w^ho were at this time unknown in Britain, that they might glaz^ 
the windowrs of his churchy with the cloisters and dining-rooms- This was done, 
and they^ came, and not only finislied the work required, but taught the English 
nation thedr handicraft, w^hich w™ w^ell adapted for enclosing the lanterns of 
the church, and for the vessels required for various uses.” 

This reintroduction of glass as a rare foreigti commodity did not affect 
domestic building. There is no evidence that the knowledge of glass manufacture, 
imparted by the French workei^ to the builders at Wearmouth, survived. Eighty- 
tliree years later, in 75S, the Abbot of Jarrow wrote to the Bishop of Makiz 
asking him to send artisans ’who could manufacture glass for windows and 
vessels. Meanwhile the problem of window design was a simple one- A hole 
had to be filled with some subslanec that would admit light and keep out 
bad weather. In Saxon and Norman England windows were small apertures, 
set high in ihe wall, shielded by wooden shutters. In walled towns, where the 
need for proicction was not so pressing, windows were larger than in the castles 
and fordfied manor-houses of the cmmlrysidc. Oiled linen, parchment and 
other fragile substances came into use. How they w^ere fastened to the window 
is unknown I but they must have been constantly renewed. The technique of 
gl arin g probably began with the use of thin-ground panes of bom, framed in 
channelled snips of lead. The lead worker was responsible for glazing, and 
this association remains, for to-day plumbers are also glaziers, 

WTien glass was again introduced to England, its rarity and fragility confined 
its use almost exduavely to the only buildings that were immune fmm the 
intermittent private w^ariaxe of nobles and the punitive expedidons of the 
Plantagcnet kings. The great religious houses, the abbeys and priories, that 
began to adorn the country during the eleventh and twelfth ceaturics, may 
have had their smalh round-headed W'Lndows glazed with material imported 
from France. Glass began to perform a functiDn of immense significance in a 
sacred edifice. Lclhaby reminds us that slained glass was used for the choir 
of Durham Cathedral by Bishop Pudscy, Hugh de Puiset (1125-1195) and 
also refers to the Gutldac roll in the Bridsh Museum, a twelfth century set of 
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Plate tracciy In a 
window oF the Great 
HaTI of WinchesterGflstlc, 

Rrgh:: Example af bar 
tracery' with the 
mernben built up iepat^ 
aidy. (Reproduced from 
Btnlding for by 

Richard Sheppard and 
HiEtnn Wright,) 



designs for staioed-glass windows. technical designs for stained glass of a 
high quality like these were made in England,” he wrote, "there must at the 
same time have been a school of glass workers here ; and much of our thirteenth 
and fourteenth century glass is obviously not French.*The development 
of stained and painted glass gready influenced the design of churches; for the 
window had a task to perform and builders strove to enlarge the scope and 
glorify the nature tjf that task. Unhampered by the needs offordfication, church 
builders could progressively reduce the area of wallp until the church became 
in Lcthaby*s phrase cage of stone” J a building where voids dominated over 
solids. And m those voids were pictures^ animated hy daylight, a translucent 
panorama, which conveyed to the illiterate congregations of a bookless age 
the precepts of thdt laith, the stories of saints, martyrs, miracles, the hopes 
of celestial reward and the warnings of eternal punishment. 

The great church window might ascend in tall, tuLtrow and continuous 
apertures filled by a translucent mosaic of coloured glass set in lead cames, 
like the Five Sisters window at York Minster; or^ like the choir at Gloucester 
Cathedral, the whole east end of the church might become a vast window w ith 
the slenderness of the stone framework accentuated by the luminous character 
of the glass. The lancet-shaped Five Sisters window is Early English^ a period 
when the ^‘cage of stonc^' was foreshadowed altliough there was no marked 
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Exterior view of the five Sisten 
window at York Mininm.i it^hui- 
tWteenth eexLtury^ (R^cproduced 
from Bmldtng far by 

Riebard Sheppard and Hiltoo 

Upright.) 
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Tiic great east yojidofw at Gloiic»t<!r Cathedral^ niarifing the 
predominaiice of voich ts^xr iolic£» in Rn;gliah perpeodicuhtr 
Oothic, when a church betaine a vaat iton^ lantsUk (From 
BtttiJingfor by Richard Sheppard and Hilton WjighL) 
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An cxamplr df coniinnom tiamoncd wndovr dcvdopmeat In ihc laie 
fiftcsntli Mtiny, Much Wmlork Priory^ Shropatikt. 


ascendancy of voids over solids. The east window at Gloucester shows how the 
tendency was later carried to its logical conclusion. (See pages ho and 21,) 

It was only in church building that mediaeval architects were encouraged 
to mate experiments From which new techniques of construction could arise. 
Their capacity for experiment was demonstrated by the development of the 
window' between the twelfth century and the beginning of the sbeteenth. 
Norman windows were small round-arched apertures, with deeply splayed 
internal jambs. Sometimes a double window with a central shaft would be 
used, and occasionally groups of three, the middle window being the largest. 
In the early Elnglish period, the lancet window was introduced, and stone 
tracery' w'as used. Hus tracery was first made by piercing apertures in a slab 
or plate of stone and was known as “plate*’ tracery. Then it became "bar” 
tracery with its vertical and horiaontal membere built up separately. fSee page 
ig.) It was the progenitor of the mulhoned window used by the early Tudor 
and Elizabethan builders, which survived in ordinary building practice well 
into the eighteenth century. In the decorated period of English Gothic architec¬ 
ture, the window grew larger; roulhons divided it into two or more lights, 
those verti^ stone members melting into a geometrical maze of tracery at 
the springing point of the arched head. Stained glass lost its early, crude 
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character, and began to perform its evangelising task. In the Ikial phase of 
English Gothic architecture, the Perpendicular, mulHons became tenuous 
ligatures of stone, binding masses of pictorial glass. Secular subjects were intro¬ 
duced in windows, and heraldic devices reminded worshippers of the power and 
splendour of the great ruling families and of the loyalty due to the monarch. 

All these experiments and achic\'cment3 in church window design were rcQcctcd 
on a much smaller scale in domes dc building after the twelfth century. Law and 
order were gradually established, and although England was far irom enjoying 
the peace and security of the Roman province, at least the fear of war and de¬ 
struction departed from large areas of the land. Between the Scottish border and 
Yorkshire and in the Welsh Marches, fnrtificadoii was an ever-present necessity, 
and long remained so; but in the south and south-west, in the south Midlands 
and in East Anglia, country houses and totra houses began to lose the giimness 
that was imposed by the need to keep out enemies. The fortified manor-house, 
century by century, became more of a home and less a place to be defended. 
Windows instead of being slits, or ragged holes high up in the wall, gradually 
expanded in size. The output of glass was limited; its cost w'as hi gh and it was 
made only in small sizes. Although the dimensions of individu^ panes were 
restricted, as production increased glass became cheaper. Even in the late 
fourteenth century, houses like Penshurst Place in Kent had tail, spacious 
windows; but it was not until after the Wars of the Roses in the late fifteenth 
century that there w'as a general release fiom the tyranny of fortiftcarion. At 
last houses could be built for the full enjoyment of daylight. The room with 
a view was restored to its place among the pleasures of life. 

Comparable developments took place throughout Western Europe. The bay 
window was invented, and an early English example is furnished by the stone 
house of William Grcvel, the wool merchant who died in 1401 at Chipping 
Campden in the Cotsw'olds, In peaceful, secluded valleys, all manner of subse¬ 
quent developments in window design were foreshadowed, and wficn at last 
gardens took the place of rnoats, and windows were allowed to expand, they 
began to eat away the walls of manor-houses and palaces, as tlicy had eaten 
aw'ay the walls of churches. Bay windows were thrust out, they ascended through 
two or more storeys; oriel windows projected from upper ftoors; mullioDS both 
of stone and wood were thinner; the technique of glazing improved. The lead 
glazing bars clasped a regular geometric pattern of small, diamond-shaped 
panes, occasionally di versified by decorative roundels of coloured glass, or 
with heraldic emblems. The hay window in the great hall at Hampton Court 
Palace and the first-floor windows of Ockwells Manor, at Bray, Berkshire, arc 
fine esiamples of the use of coloured glass, examples too of the type of window 
that was developing in the native domestic architecture of the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, before that development was obscured and finally 
arrested by the Italianatc fashions of the early English Renaissance. 

Only the mullion outlived the architectural changes introduced in the latter 
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Drtail of ihc bay window 
Grotn tlic house of Sir 
’VVilimm Gitvcl at Chip¬ 
ping CampdcD. fti place 
in the ihi^de ia (diowrii in 
the general view of the 
house on afi. (Re¬ 
produced &1DD1 BuHding 
fir Di^tight:, by Richard 
Sheppard and Hilton 
Wright,) 


part of the sixteenth century. Glass-making improved steadily^ sustained and 
periodically mvigomted by fresh mjectlom of foreign skill. It isi Ukdy that from 
the tHTlfth and certainly Emm the thirteenth century English glass furnaces 
drew thdr fuel frotn the forests of Sussex and Surrey^ which were the chief 
glass-making localides until Tudor times. During the reign of Elizabeth I, the 
English glass industry expanded; new centres of manufac ture were established^ 
and fresh foreign talent introduced. With the improvement of window-glass, 
the size of the panes was increased; but not before various decorative elabora- 
tions of the diamond pattern, formed by a grille of diagonal glazing bars, had 
been invented. By the early seventeenth ccntur)\ such glazing patterns were 



























The bpine of Sir WilliHin Grevd, Cliipping Campder, Clouteaterthire, built m the late fourteenth ccniury. The tall 
bay window ucends thiougit two itorcys- {See page for detail of bay,) 
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Casement tvilidciH's, with very small panes, formeil a 

cotiiiniiaus horizontal band across the front of a btiilding. 'rhe 
Bear and Billet Inn, Chester, a typical CKamplc of timber- 
fTBined doniDtic archilecttizr of the early sKtcenlli century. 

giving way lo small rectangular panes, which filled window openings whose 
proportions were often based on two squares, one above the other, thus antici- 
patioga form of opening that represented common building practice a hundred 
years later. This double square opening would be divided by four horizontal 
and three vertical lead glazing bars. A wrought-iron frame bordered this area of 
twenty panes and was often hinged, to allow the window to swing open. These 
casement windows allowed some control over the tcmperainrc of a room and the 
freshness of its air, (There are mediaeval records of glass windows being repaired 
so^at they would open and shut: at Sherborne Castle in 1250, for example,) 
Tlie English liking for open window's and fresh air may have originated in 
the latter p^t of the sixteenth century, though it did not become a national 
passion un^ the twentieth. Architects used daylight abundantly, even to the 
extent of using the frieze on the external walls of a room as a continuous window 
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above the panelliag:. Fresh air was admitted mth caudon; possibly loo mudi 
of it had entered the mediaeval house involtintarily for it to be regarded as 
an advantage ; so the early glazed windows of town and country houses wxrc 
generally air-tight, save for one or two small panes, hinged to open. The 
vertical and horizontal elements, the mullions and uansoms that were used 
stiifeners in tall windows, were characteristic of the tmnsidonal period from 
early Tudor times until English Renaissance architecture was brought to effec¬ 
tive maturity by the work of Sir Christopher Wren* 

McGrath and Frost, in Glass in Archiketure and Btcarafian^ suggest that sash 
windows in some form were known early in the sixteenth century, and quote 
a contemporary reference, dated 1519^ to windows that slid up and down.**®* 
The sash window was probably introduced from Holland. The word "'‘sa$h"* 
is derived from the Dutch sas^ a sluice, and the French chassis, a frame.**?* 
The first recorded use of the balanced sliding sash in England is in 1685 in the 
windows of the Banqueting House al Whitehall^ The panes used were 13 inches 
by 10 inclieSj ihe glazing bars w ere of wood, rebated to receive the panes, which 
were fixed with putty. The general introduction of the sash coincided with 
fresh improvements In the manufacture of English glass; again^ largely as a 
result of skill transplanted from abroad. In 1697 a window tax was imposed on 
houses widi more than six wdndow-s and worth over £5 per annum. This tax 
checked the use of windows, without altering their form, and it remained until 
1851 — a severe and unhealthy limitation on house design. The great period 
of freedom for using as much daylight as possible had lasted for just over two 
centuries. Over two more centuries were to pass before architects again had 
both the liberty and die desire to use daylight fully. The window tax was 
increased six times between 1747 and rBoB, and although it hardly afiected 
the nobility and gentrj', who as educated patrons of architecture act the fashions 
which ultimately permeated society, the size of windows certainly increased 
during the eighteenth century^ The tax was assessed on the number of windows; 
not on their area. 

like history' of sash w indow' design in England during the long Georgian 
period shows a progTessive refinement of the glWng bar. The thick, flat sections 
of the late seventeenth century, like those in the %vindow^ of Wren's part of 
Hampton Court, vvith the external surface of the glass almost level with the 
woodw'ork that framed the small, rectaDgular panes, were ponderous compared 
with the attenuated glazing bars used in the spacious window's of houses 
designed by Soane or Nash. Wren was limited by the material available; his 
work was done at the beginning of a period of evolution in window design, 
which was to attain an elegant perfection in that gradous phase of domestic: 
architecture which distinguished the opening decades of the nineteenth century* 

Architects in England and the American Colonies had devised many plcasajit 
variations upon the double hung sash, sometimes grouping the sashes, 
CKcasionally crowTiing the central window with an arched bead, and using 
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the delicate glazing bars of the sashes to reflect the disposition of the horizontal 
and vertical elcinents in their facades. There were progressive improvements 
in the production of glass throughout the eighteenth century. As early as 1693 
pJate glass had been made in France; the process^ according to Professor W* E* S. 
Turner, originated there in 16B8, and was invented by Lnca$ Nehonj but crown 
glass was the principal material used in the windows of better class town and 
countiy houses throughout the middle and late Georgian periodPolished 
plate glass was available in the latter part of the eighteenth century in England, 
but it was very costly, and was used almost wholly for mirrors and for the win¬ 
dows of private vehicles. 

The character of glass manufacture dmngcd during the Industrial Revolution; 
and nineteenth ecnlury improvements in the production of sheet and plate 
glass allowed the sizk of panes to be increased* ao that the glazing bar was 
no longer necesary and the two sashes of a window could be glazed completely 
by sheets which ^ed the sash frame without any divisions. This lechmeal 
achievement allowed an entirely new approach to be made to w^indow design; 
but Victorian architects continued to think of windovi^ as a pattern of apertures 
in an elevation; they wxrc obsessed by the conventional idea of fenestiationj 
inierpreiing that term in a purely drawing-board sense, rejecting the possibihties 
contemporary^ industry disclosed* and, as we have seen earlier in referring to 
the design of the Law Courts in London, resurrecting many of die mediaeval 
Limitations which architects since the day^ of Henry VIII had successfully 
outgrown.*^** 

This glance at the history of the window^ and its development in England 
has suggested how the mutations of spiritual and social Ule and the changes 
of ta$tc and ^hion are recorded by variations in design. In the great period 
of English civilisation, that lasted from the late seventeenth century to the 
eighteen-thirties, the increasing refinements of design m architecture, in 
furniture and interior decoration, in silver, glass and pottery, were impressed 
upon the moulded detail of window^ glazing bars. The slender section of those 
wooden bars in the $ash window's of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
corresponded with the greater delicacy in the shape of chairs and other articles 
of furniture, and of the elegantly formed classical ornament used by architects 
like the brolhert Adam and their contemporaries. 

Occasionally some event* some chance happening in the life of a budding, 
enables us vividly to reconstruct the pasL During the Second World War the 
mediaeval stained glass wa^ removed from the hundred and thir ty windows 
of Chartres Cathedral, and stored to preserve it from possible bomb damage^ 
Those who visited the cathedral when it was thus denuded were conscious 
of an alteration in its scaled within, it seemed to have shrunk to a small stone 
shell, dearly but depressingly delineated in pallid monotone* its loftiness 
reduced, its m^-stery d'lmimshcd^ Some people had the good fortune to see the 
glass being restored to the windows; and they witnessed a scene that re-enacted 
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the sort of coUective effort that tbr service of religion inspired in the Middle 
Ages. Under the direction of the priests and skilled specialists, the citizens supplied 
the labour i and on ladders and scaffolding, mcn^ women, and the older children 
worked for days and weeks to give back to their church its resplendent beauty. 
Those who were old, frail or crippled helped with tlic unpacking and assembling 
of the glass. The cathedral w^as thronged with workers. The task itself imparted 
to such happily dcvcptcd people the semblance of another age: those who saw 
them at work could forget the drab garments worn by modem men and women 
in a small French dty, could ignore the external e^-idence of tJieir dally life 
in the twentietli century—what they w^rc looking at w'as a crowd transfigured 
by the nature of thdr w^ork^ for a dme spiritually idendeal with those who 
dwelt in Chartres in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when llie glass was 
made. 

The scrutiny of such components of architecture as walls and w^indows 
reveals their competitive rclatiorishipj which in turn reveab innumerable facts 
about the structural histoiy' of building* Walb, windows, doorways, and colon¬ 
nades are tlie components that usually survive^ and though they may survive 
only in a fragmentary form, they can generally provide the evidence needed 
for rcconstrucdon. There are enough ruins and buildings sdll in use throughout 
Europe to make the study of the succesrive waves of architecmral achievement 
relatively easy. Although architectural development has been periodically 
arrested, and liberty to experiment cheeked by the adopdon and universal 
imposidon of some system of design throughoul a state or group of statc$, a 
tendency to change is inseparable from the pracdcc of architecLure in a li\'ing 
and growing tdvilisadon. It may be donnant for a few" centuries: it may be 
abruptly awakened by disaster, when fortification becomes a sudden and pressing 
need; hut il may, with the discovery of new materials or structural methods^ 
become urgently creadve. Again, it may be a by-product of some new way of 
life, some social or economic revolution that accidentally fosters fresh architec¬ 
tural experiments. An example of this has occurred during the last hundred 
and fifty years in Europe, Britain, and tlie United States, where the demands 
of organised industry have been variously accominodated. There has been an 
architectural ebb and flow* so to speak, caused by the needs of industrial 
building. Early Industrial architecture in Britain was traditional in character, 
and only when industrial processes became more complicated and industry 
expanded were characterisdc forms evolved, notably in connecdon with railway 
development. Throughout the nLne teenth century industrial building was 
constantly changing. All kinds of structures wxre altered and adapted, some¬ 
times beyond recognition. The process continues. For instance, in West London 
there b a disused railway line that once ran from Hammersmith to Shepherd's 
Bush and was carried for most of tlie way on a brick-built viaduct. This line 
has long been abandoned, the land sold, the arches filled in, and fresh buildings 
straddl^ over them. From the air this lost branch line is stib discernible, broken 
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here and there in places where the viaduct has been pulled down. Two or three 
thousand years hence such remains may intrigue excavating archacolc^ists, who 
may lavish upon the industrial accredons of the twentieth century an interest 
comparable with that which w^e now de^'ote to the remains of sacred and civic 
edifices, bequeathed to us by former ages^ 

Enough has been said to suggest the variety and extent of the unwritten 
records that architecture everywhere puts before our eyeSi We have deliberately 
roved here and there within the boundaries of the GraeCD-Rotnan worlds to 
which our civilisation is sdli spiritually and artisrically attached; and we have 
roved back and forth through time* for one of the objects of this book is to 
enable the reader to act as his or her own guide to Western architecture^ and 
to observe and compare the achievements of the past and relate them to the 
new western architecture that is arising tonday. 


II 


ORIGINS 


T he character of architecture has been formed by three structural 
mventioRS and the periodic discovery and use of new material and 
techniques. Events may have determined the purpe^ of buildings but 
the imaginative use of structural methods and materials has often 
allowed architects to rise above the purely practical demands of their patronSj 
and to give^ in periods of fcar^ frugality^ or spiritual destitution p some hint 
of latent powerSp some token achievement to suggest splendours that might 
come after liberation &om reprissrive military needs or economic stringency. 
The first and second of those structural inventions are now as ob\ious, familiar^ 
and traditional as bread and butter or chairs and tables l the third, still visually 
strange, is often discreetiy concealedp its potential majesty swaddled by some 
shock-ab$orbing disguise, for although it has been established and in use during 
and since the late nineteenth centuty, only in the mid-twenrielh has it been 
openly and widely acknowledged. 

The first structural invention was made when men found that two upright 
posts could support a horizontal member, and from this arose vrhat is called 
post^and-lintcC post-and-beam, or tra beared construction. To this day it 
remains the basic constructional principle of the majority of buildings; for walk 
act as posts that uphold the hojrizontal members which bear floors and roofs. 
The application of this structural principle inspired other invention, such as 
the column and the colonnade^ both originated by the Egyptians of the old 
kingdom, some two thousand five hundred years before ChristJ^** 

The second mvenrion was the arch, which led to arcuated construction. In 
both structural methods buildings were upheld by waUs, piers or columns— 
all conspicuously visible means of support which encouraged experiments in 
form and ornamentation. When the arch was used as a structural principle 
and not as a structural convenience, as the Romans generally used it, large 
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spaces could be spanned mthout intervening supports, so that great masses 
prstone could be bomc sdofl, and tbeir weight distributed and dispersed, carried 
along the curves of arches downwards to piers and walls. Columns could now 
attain a new elegance by supporting a row of arch.es, and the arcade was Lhiis 
created. 

The third invention b based on the cantilever principle, and has been made 
cHeedve by the use of steel and concrete^ so that buildings are supported by 
an internal skeleton, and walls have become thin skins, hanging like curtains 
from lilt steelwork. (The conteruporary term is curtain walling.) This represents 
a structural revoludon, but one that is not always frankly proclaimed in contem¬ 
porary architecture. In the mid-t^ entieth century* steel and reinforced concrete 
are still largely used as smictural conveniences^ as the Romans used arches, 
loyalty to the forms e\'oIved in Greece and Rome* which since the Renaissance 
represented a living tradition in design, has for half a century hampered the 
growth of what is called the modem movement in architecture* That movement 
is nourished* sustained, and expanded by the diffusion of scientific knowledge* 
which has spread through western civilisation^ as the so-eallcd ^^hclioKthic^^ 
culture once spread over die world during and after the Neolithic Age. The 
resources of modem industry, the materials it produces, the hghL, strung alloys 
and plasdcs* the improved cements and ranges of glasses with new properties* 
are available to the architect, whose trained imagination is no longer circum^ 
scribed by die first two structural inventions. There w^as a limit to the space 
that could be sp>anned by a wooden beam—even with die arch* which enormously 
enlarged that space, there would come a moment when the builder had perforce 
to say: thus far and no farther. Justinian's architects created the supreme 
expression of arcuated construction when they built Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople in the sixth century. No other dome had Eoatt^d so airily over 
so large an area of unobstructed space. The form of the arch itself had to be 
changed before it could again offer a new adventure in budding, and tempt 
mediaeval architects to rear tlieir towers and spires to the skies, as the advent 
of steel and concrete tempted American architects to build up and up—as 
though boih w^ere inspired like the descendants of Noah in the land of Shinar 
who had said "let us build us a cit>' and a tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven. . . * 

Ail three structural inventions have been restricted or ampliUcd by the mate¬ 
rials available to builders* Trabeated construction could be used with timber as 
the sole material, or with undressed blocks of stone. The trihLhons of Stonehenge 
represent an elementary expression of post-and-lintel architecturc“the skeletal 
outline, as it w^cre, of something that could be as ambitiously massive as an 
Egyptian temple; while the primitive log cabin could foreshadow the stone 
or brick-built houses of later ages, and be revived as the most suitable form of 
dwelling for pioneers in new lands where timber was abundant. 

The dome-shaped stone huts of neolithic tribes in Europe uneonsdously 
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THE SPREAD Of 
GREEK mfLuma 


fortwG/rJj to India 
wrth Alexander 
the 6 reot -^ 


Greek qolDilia wen; cttablbhed in Italy, Skily, in that part lyf Aiia Minor that u now called 
Anatotia, round the thorn of the Black Sea, and aa far wcat as Spain and the aouih of France. 
There were coiomes too ro North Africa, Cyrene in Libya^i and in Egypt the great Greek 
city of Alocandiia (see plan on page 50), which became as cwroopoUtafi as modem New YorlL 
In France, their colony and port cd Massalia, founded about Boo h.c,, is now Mar^ciila; 
SyraeuK, the chief Greek city of ancient Sidly, was founded earlier, in the eighth Mtury b.c. 
Tlic artfl and iwiihiiccture of Greece were spread by cnlonists and traders J their indoence 
pervaded the Mediterranean world, and left a oinrk upon the cajtem empire of Alexander 
the Great, ftom Syria m the Punjab, Compare this with the map on page 60, which shows 
the Roman Empire at ia greatnt extent, five hundred years after AJexander made ^ great 
eastern raiih an arm In which the dasic orden rcpresenicd the only fomi of axthitectund 
exprerdon. The barhartan sneceaaor states to the Watcoi Roman EnipxTe are shown on page 

104 . ^ MoFoIh Bsirlvn. 
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A Rsloration of Slon-chtngi: in 
WiltihirG, This rcprcKnCi an ele¬ 
mentary CTpresaipn gf ppat-and-Luitcl 

arcbitcctuTF. 



cxptitssed tht arrh principle, though their buUderB never developed it; nor 
did the Eg^^naos^ who certainly knew of the arch as early as the thirtieth 
century before Christ* Breasted has recorded its use in masonry in a tomb at 
Bet Khall«Tf, built during the Third Dynasty between 2980 and 2900 

The Assyrians made arches of kiln-burnt bricks during the seventh century 
B.C., for the vaulted drains that ran below^ the palace at NimrudJ^i^ Although 
the arch was know^n it did not come into general use in the eastern Mediterranean 
countries undl the timber supply began to fail in the seventh and sixth centuries 
B,c* j thereafter builder^ discarded the bearer beam, the horizontal member 
that supported the roof, and began to use instead domed or vaulted roofeJ^** 
The shortage of a familiar and easily worked material thus compelled the 
adoption of another structural principle; but the history of architecture, though 
greatly afTected by the character of building materials, depends upon so many 
impalpable influences that to interpret it in terrris of matcriak alone would be 
as misleading as a purely economic inte rpretation of social and national history* 
Such elementary essays in building as the watde-and-daub hnta of the primitive 
Europeans and the domed or beehive houses of stone already mentioned, were 
shelters—nothing more* They had no architectural prcEcntions: they supplied 



V^Hulted bciicatJi ibc wulh'Cajt 

palitce at NLimud: an example of the 
Assyrian luc of the aridi principle in the 
iFventh cciilury B.C. (Frvixi Layard^i 
Diice^seri^i m iki Rami if J'^hieii£h gjuf 
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The cpmpcmjcni parts of i semi- 
CLraiW arch. (Reproduced 
frqm A Short Dktiam^ 
Archiliiiurtj by Dora Wan: and 
Betty Beatty^ AJtJ.B.A.j by 
pKTtrissiOTi qf the authors.) 
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a Deed and ^tkfied it over a long period^ for in some ]ocaIitlc$^ notably tJie 
west of Scotland and the Outer Hebrides, beehive houses were still being built 
and used in the early nineteenth century.^Buildings that transcended the 
rimplc requirements of shelter were conceived for reasons more recondite: mid 
in ancient Egypt, where the architectural forms originated that have been 
impressed upon subsequent civiBsatiouSj architecture was evoked by the nature 
of religious belief and that integral part of it, the practice of mummification. 
Dr. Elliott Smith has pointed out that “No student of the evidence provided 
by the earhest civilisadon of Egypt can fail to realise that the crafts of the 
carpenter, the brickmaterj the potter, and the gtoncmason, developed out of 
the attempt to preserve the bodies of the dead. The artificial preser\'ation of 
the corpse by embalming provided a tremendous stimulus to thciso practices. 
It was mainly responsible for the evolution of the art of architecture and the 
belief that the dead king, whose corpse was made incorruptible^ had thereby 
secured a prolongadou of existence and had attained di vine powTrs/^*^*^ 

The tomb and the temple provided the opportunity for architectural inven- 
don. The column, the colonnade, the grand approach, the pylon—that monu^ 
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Colwiiis in the tempLe of 
ArnTTirtfi j Kamak- This ivas 
beguA about 34^ b.cLj and 
building egntiniied for cen¬ 
turies. 


mental cntraiLcc to the temple—and the partnership between scnlptor and 
huUder, all originated &iom the autocratic patronage of die Pharaohs and die 
priesthood of Egypt ^ and once created and established those forms were 
perpetuated, not for five or sis centtnies like the standardised architectural 
forms of the Roman Empire, but for ne^ly thirty. The healthy tendency to 
change was deliberately repressed: architecture nev'er developed beyond a stage 
when it attained a massive stability: inspiration either died or was deliberately 
killed, and like the royal and noble dead was embalmed. Only once during 
the period of nearly three thousand years that elapsed betw^een the First 
DyTiasty and the Twent>^-si3tth, when Egypt became a Persian province, was 
art released from “the narrow proficiency of perpetual iteration."* ^ 5 * That 
release occurred during the Eighteenth Dymasty^ in the reign of Ikhnaton 
(1375^*558 ^ Fliaraoh whose innovations in religion and an were short¬ 

lived, and did not survive his death. For a few years sculptors and artists were 
liberated from the rigid conventions that had governed theit work; Breasted 
has observed that “die modelling of the human figure at this time was so plastic 
that at the first glance one is sometimes in doubt whether he has before him 
a product of the Greek age,”^l^^ but after that brief interval of freedom aud 
experiment the arts reverted to their former rigidity- 

When Egyptian architectural ideas were transplanted to other d.\dlisations, 
fresh forms were evolved, as the process of growth was resumed, uninhibited 
by a sacred regard for precedent. This happened in Crete, the European island 
that is nearest to Egypt, where the Minoan dvilUation, based on sea-power, 
Qourished for sixteen centuries { 3000-1450 b.g^j and was known in Hellenic 
tradition as **the thalassocxacy of Minqs/" Crete as the base of a maridme empire 
that qualified for Toynbee's description of "a universal state^^* 5 ^* drank up the 
wealth and controlled the commerce of the eastern Mediterranean, Minoan 
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builders became as technically accomplished as the Romans, and as attentive 
to luxurious plumbing. Their architects owed much of their initial inspiradon 
to Egypt; they created their own styles, but retained some of the less admirable 
characteristics of Egyptian design. 

Although architecture in Eg>'pt became static, it had made a permanent 
contribution to design; the genius that had invented the column amd the 
colonnade had freed buildings from their previous dependence upon walls to 
enclose space. By those inventions, architecture had opened out, and though 
the shape of the Egyptian column was such that it often appeared merely as 
an upright omamcnlal device, it did initiate a new form that was^ used by 
architects for thousands of years. The Egyptian column was a gigantic replica 
qf the lotus plant: the shaft often tapered at the base, and budded out at the 
top, forming a capital that was cither a bell-shaped representation of an 
expanding flower or a tightly closed bud. This tapering at the base, and the 
ponderous bulk of the column itself, denied its structural siguiftcauce as a 
support ; the treatment of the base suggested weatnesa, the proportions, 
determined by ornamental considerations, seldom adknov.’kdgcd tlie functional 
fact that the column was carrying the weight of a horizontal member. It was 
strange that Minoan designers should have adopted and perpetuated a eompar- 
able form, which, although considerably refined, still exhibited the weakness 
of a column that tapered from tJie capital to the base. 

In writing of the origins of Western architecture, Egypt cannot be ignored— 
we have inherited so many architectural conceptions from that civilisation. 
For instance, the long avenues by which the temples of Kamak were approached, 
were lined with sphinxes, and to-day architects who design spectacular monu¬ 
ments recall, perhaps unconsciously, the grandeur of those sculptured guardians. 
In Ankara, the immensely broad avenue that leads to the mausoleum of Kemal 
Attaturk is guarded by stone lions, crouching in pairs, at intervals throughout 



Pylgni at the tcinple of Klions, Katnak, la^x? 
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The Egyptimi columni was 
often A gigantic fcpika of 
the lolui plant: tijc form 
simple, but* in the worda 
of Lifllc March Phillippa, 
'^Egyptian simplicity k 
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but nf the primidv'C ortlcr/* 
The shaft often tapered ai 
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support. The vast bulk of the 
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natural prototype; the Jotua 
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capitals above.) Drown &j 
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Columna ID the grand staircase 
in the palace at Knossos, ema 
30M B,c, Thii ahciH-s the dimiD- 
lahing of the cqlunm-i iciivards 
the base. Cdmpare these with 
the cDlumn ihcrwn an the Gate 
of the Lions^ Myceoae, on page 
44 and plate 4. 


its leogtii. In Eastern Berlin, the Russian War Memorial is approached by a 
long path through a garden^ flanked by massive stone blocks, with vigorous 
bas-reliefk carved on the sides. The staircase that ascends to the huge rotunda 
of the Memorial is at the far end of this broad, impressive pathway. Kamak 
was the progenitor of these two examples of mid-twentieth century monumental 
design, 

Eg)^t initiated the basic forms, but the refinement of those forms and their 
development as “orders” of architecture began in Greece as early as the eighth 
century B.c., perhaps earlier^ The term classical architecture denotes the orders 
that w^erc perfected and used by the Greeks and the Romans, and the individual 
character of each order depends upon the relative proportions of the column 
and the horizontal member that it supports which is called the entablature and 
is divided into ajxhitravc, frieze and cornice. The classical architecture that 
gave such bland distinction to the buildings of the Graeco-Roman w^orld was 
matured in Greece i it w'as copied, adapted and slightly vulgarised by the 
Romans, degenerating and falling into disuse after the collapse of the Western 
Roman Empire, revi\ang after an interval of nearly a thousand years, and then, 
at the Renaissance, restoring to ’Wc$tem Europe the great system of architec¬ 
tural design represented by the orders. 

The three orders of Greek architecture are Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; 
and the prototype of the Doric may have evolved in the colonies founded on 
the mainland of Greece by the M^oans. There arc conflicting vieM^ about 
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the origin, extent and locality of these colonics; but at Mycenae there are 
remains where some of the characteristics of IMinoan architecture are percep¬ 
tible. Mycenae is m eastern Pdopomiese^ on the edge of the Argive Plain^ and 
is buiH on a hill from which Aigos is visible, with a glimpse of the sea bey ond. 

It has been in ruins for two thousand five hundred years, and Pausanias, who 
toured the Peloponnesc in the second century A>n,^ described what was then 
visible. He recorded that **there are still some remains of the precincts and 
the gate, and there are some lions on it: which were they say executed by the 
Cyclopes, who built the wall at Tiryns for Proctu^/'^l^J Subsequent excavation 
has revealed fax more than Pausanias saw. The gate of the lions has survived. 
Despite the erosion of centuries those lions are sdll a strenuous palr^ bluntly 
but vigorously carved, standing taut as if ready to spring upwards, their 
forepaw-s resting on two symbolic altars^ and between them a column, slightly 
tapering towards the base. The shape of the gateway^ the carved pediment 
above, with that column between the headless lions, have an undeniable 
affinity wath Minoan architecture. This archaic example may represent the 
prototype of later Greek architecture; the tapering column and its bast and 
capital may be an early stage in the development of the Doric order^ but it 
is abo a lint with the older civilisation of Crete, long dead before Mycenae 
was built. Although according to some ischoals of thought the theory that 
Mycenae was a Minoan colony is discredited, the connection between the 
builders of Mycenae and ffie architects of Crete is veradously recorded in terms 
of design. The palace within the citadel may well be the forerunner of later 
Greek buildings. Something may be read from the ruins: it is possible to follow 
the plan of the palace, but the details of the architectural treatment are blurred 
and fragmentary. The bases of columns are visible as worn stone discs rising 
above floor level; you can see the walb^ largely of dry constructlou, tliough 
some courses—rather crudely laid—are bound with cement. Here and there 
traces of plaster appear^ and from these it is conjectured that the interior w^alls 
were smooth and painted. Some evidence of floor painting is apparent^ now 
carefully covered with cloths kept in place by loose soil. Exploring the ruins 
of Mycenae you gain the impression that architectural inspiration was still 
young and fertile; that although the scope of builders was curbed by the need 
to ensure security, their ideas were not conditjoned by established conventions; 
and if the place bad not been destroyed by the Argives, growth would have 
continued p inventively, perhaps graciously. Pausanias mentions that the Argives 
destroyed Mycenae through Jealousy. "For though they took no part against 
the Medes, the people of Mycenae $ent to Thermopylae eighty men, who shared 
in the glory of the famous three hundred. 'Fhis public spirit brought about 
their destruction, by provoking the Argives to jcalousy*”^ 33 S In the end the 
skill of the Mycenaean builders was unavailing : military aggression, touched 
off by a contemptible passion^ all but obliterated their w'or^ but left enough 
of it for us to learu something about the pre-Hellenic period. 
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Mycenae, situAtcil cm the 
northH^AStem cactrcmily of 
the Argivc plain in eastcfn 
Pdopcmncse. ITie city wa» 
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Aigoa and the sea arc visible^ 
The city comtsixti at an 
Airrapolb and a lower tmvn, 
both wHllctL, and the Aero- 
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Thisperiod,if Minoan architecture is included, ottended fromstxio to 70 OB.C., 
though after 1450 B.c., when dviEsadon in Crete was submerged by some 
disaster from which it never recovered, there was a bleak, barbaric Interlude, 
comparable to the Dark Ages that followed the collapse of the Roman Empire, 
when building reverted to crude and ample methods of providing shelter and 
safety. On the mainland of Greece the memory of Minoan achievements was 
still potent—an active memory rather than a languishing tradition, for it could 
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The Gale of die Lions, Myccoac, dres- laco &.c, TKo column between the 
lions certainly has Minnan affinities and Hhould be rompared with those 
DU page 41, in tbe grand stairraic of the palace at Knossos. A closC'iip 
view' of the masniiry at dir back of ihia gate k given on pla Le 4. A toiupambte 
device* interpreted by Assyrian senlplora, ii shown opposite. 


invigorate tentative architectural expcrimttiU, and by 1200 B.c. the Gate of 
the Liom at Mycenae had been built. This has been described as the oldest 
piece of European sculpture, but there were sculptors in the Aurignacian Age, 
and such accomplished works as the bisons in the cavern of the Tuc d^Audoubert 
—that picture gallery of Palaeolithic designs—^are, according to Dr. Sohas^ 
about twenty thousand yeat^ old** 34 > The Gate of the Lions is perhaps the oldest 
example in Europe of sculpture in associadon with an arctiiteclural feature^ 
and may wcU be the progenitor of those carved groups of figures that embellish 
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the tympanutn on the pediment of a Doric temple, and of the honemeii, 
centaurs and animals that are so often the subjects of the metopes that enrich 
the ineze. (A tyrnpanum is the triangtilar space enclosed by the inclined comice 
and the horizontal base of a pediment, and a metope is the space between two 
triglyphs on a frieze in the Doric order. See detailed diagram on page 47.) 

The promise of Mycenae was richly fulfilled in the Hellenic period, which 
began about 700 n.c, and lasted until 146 a.c., when Greece became a Roman 
dependency. In the pre-HcllcTiic period, about the ninth century E.C., the Doric 
order had tahen shape, passing through an archaic phase before acquiring the 
matchless perfectitm of form that it exhibits in such buildings as the Parthenon. 
Two or three centuries later It was followed by the ionic and Corinthian orders. 
Thoae three orders, by their propnrtions and disposition, could supply the pro¬ 
found visual sadsfaction that the Greeks demanded from architecture. As a 
nadon, they exalted the sense of sight, and the builders of the Doric temples 
of Greece and Sicily, and colonies like Pacstum in. southern Italy, devoted their 
mathematical and artisdc skill to correcting the optical distortions that occurred 
in the vcrdcal and horizontal elements of their structures. Each column 
gradually diminished in diameter upwards from the base, this progressive 
diminishing following a gentle convex curve along the outline of the shaft, 
which counteracted the illusion of inward curving lines that a straight shaft 
would create. This carcTully calculated convex curve was called an entasis. 



An Assyrian faun- 
tain at Bavian^ 
witlt Lidii^ carved 
in low relief. (Frtuii 
Layard’s Dijfvwerur 
ui iitt Ruins 

Iim] 
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EHagram illiatratitig die entasia on a column. The convex curve s 
deliberately exaggerated. (Ffnin A Shorf J^acfawtir^ cf ArchiifCiuft, by 
Dora Ware and Betty Bcaiiy* reproduced by permisdun of die author?.] 



The real shape of masses — of columns and cclonnades—w&s less important than 
their apparent shape* The defects of lujnmn vision >ycre recognised^ measured 
and adjusted by careful calcuhuion and infinite labour^ so that a lev'el surface 
was made unlevel in order to appear level; the long horizonlai line of a stylobate, 
the sub-structure upon which a colonnade stands* that to the eye appears to 
become concave in the middle, although it is perfectly straight, ivould be given 
convexity' to remove the ostensible concavity, and vertical lines that seemed to 
slant would be made to slant in order to appear strictly verticals Ev^ stone 
of the Doric temple was in some slight and imperceptible degree deliberately 
irregular — deflected from mechanical regularity because it was taking part in 
a major readjustment of ascending and lateral lines so that the whole design 
became fit for the critical eyes of a people for w'hom the sense of sight had 
acquired a signifrcance it had never before auained in human history, and 
has certainly never approached since. The beauty of the Parthenon, even in 
its ruined state, is fabulous^ built of Pentelic marble, which in the distance 
is the colour of honey and seems to exude radiance but is daEalingly white 
when Seen close to, it discloses with every shift of shadow some fresh felicity of 
form- The delicate inflections which modify the vertical and horizontal lines 
of the temple would never be suspected, nor is it apparent that the Parthenon, 
like other Doric temples, is resdiy a minute part of the base of a stupendous 
pyramid, which w ould rise to the height of a mile if the inwardly inclined lines of 
the columns and other vcrdeal features were projected upwards until th^ 
met*^S5^ The Parthenon dominates the Acropolis of Athens, and was built m 
the time of Pericles 429 by the architects* Ictinus and Callicrates* 
with Fheidias as the master sculptor. This icmplej dedicaled to Athena 
Parthenos, was one of the works on which Pericles spent the war chest of the 
allies of Athens when he rebuilt and greatly beautified the city. There are 
other temples, such as the Thcsclon at Athens, and the temple of Poseidon 
at Pacstum, w^hich are in a better stale of preservation, but in the Parthenon 
the Doric order attained an unequalled perfection. (See plates 1* 2 and 3.) 
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The Ionic and Corinthian orders, like the Doric, consisted of uptight columns 
supporting an entablature divided into architrave, frieic and cornice, differen¬ 
tiated by their proportions and embellishment. A plain, moulded capital appears 
on the Doric column; the Ionic capital has ornamental scrolls called volutes; 
and the Corinthian a band of formalised acanthus leaves, surmounted by sn^ 
volutes. The Ionic order, with its volute or scroll capital, gave an impression 
of greater delicacy tlian the Doric, though this was due more to its ornamental 
characteristics than to any additional refinement of line. The Corinthian order 
introduced a conventionalised natural form that has probably appeared nMre 
frequently in the works of man than any other: the acanthus leaf. The origin 
of the Corinthian capital is described by the Roman architect, Vitruvius, who 
wrote his ten books on architecture during the reign of Augustus. He admitted 
that the story was probably apocryphal, but gave it as follows: 

“A Corinthian virgin, of marriageable age, feU a victim to a violent disorder. 
After her interment, her nurse, collecting in a basket those articles to which 
she had shown a partiality when alive, carried them to her tomb, and placed 


I 



The Greek orders of architecture, with tbe various ntEmhe« and luouldcd and 
ornamental detaih named. Reading from l=tl to right the orders are: Dune, 
Ionic, and Coriathiaii. These am mtcntioiially simplified diagrams: larger and 
fuller illuitrarions of the three Grtdi orders appear um pages 69 , 65, and 66, 
(Reproduced from d S/uni Dielatmty qf Ankititivt, by Dora Ware and Beity 
Beatty, AR.I.BA., by pernumon of the authtws.J 
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a tile on the basket for the longer presert^ation of its ctmtents* The basket was 
accidentally placed on the root of an acanthus plant, which^ pressed by the 
weight, shot forthj towards springs its stems and large foliage, and in the course 
of its growth reached the angles of the tile, and thus formed volutes at the 
extremities. Callimachus, who* for his great ingenuity and taste was called by 
the Athenians, Catatechno^, happening at this lime to pass by the tomb, 
Qbscr\Td the basket, and the delicacy of the foliage which surrounded it. 
Pleased with the form and novelty of the combination, he constructed from 
the hint thus afforded, columns of this species in die country about Corinth, 
and arranged its proportions, determining their proper measures by perfect 
rulcs.”tt^^ 

Buildings in nearly every Country that is included in Western ciidlisation 
may trace their architectural lineage back to those three Greek orders, DoriCj 
Ionic, and Corinthian. Their influence has been exerted almost continuously 
upon architectural thought for over twenty-five centuries' and after being 
interpreted and added to by Roman architects, the ghosts of the orders haunted 
European building throughout tlie Middle Ages, until at the Renaissance they 
were resurrected, The Romans produced their own versions of Doric, Tonic, and 
Corindiiafi and to these they added the Tuscan, which was a simpMed form of 
the Doric, and the Composi te, a voluptuously luxurious rendering of the Corin¬ 
thian. The Roman orders lacked the subtlety and grace of their Greek prototypes, 
and they became part of a standardised system of architectural design which wa$ 
imposed upon the whole Roman Empire^ The orders, Greek and Roman, were 
basic influences that determined the character of architecture throughout the 
GraccO'Roman world. In Greece, they pro\adcd inspired guidance—in Rome, 
inexorable rules. Perhaps the way thej^ w^ere used reflected the stiffly dignified 
demeanour of the Roman gentleman—the famous Roman gj^ipitas. Although 
a high degree of grauilas was incompatible with vulgarity, Roman architecture 
occasionally overbalanced into that deplorable condition* Clive BcU, in hU 
essay Ciedtiatiow, has reminded us that ^'llie Athenians wished to live richly 
rather than to be rich; which is why we reckon them the most highly chdlised 
people in history,” The Romans were not averse to the enjayment and display 
of material we^th, and their buildiogs betray their inclinations. Respect for 
gruviias helped to toumcrbalance the love of ostentation, but it also gave to 
the Roman mind a certain inflexibility, and this too is apparent in the buildings 
and the layout of cities in the Roman Empire. 

Both architecture and town planning arc the responsibility of the architect, 
and in those activities the same problems and needs arise in every civilisation, 
although the scale changes* The Greeks had a deep sense of civic responsibility, 
which pervaded society^ and promoted the happy social conditions when archi¬ 
tects and artists, and all those who are creatively responsible for the environment 
of their fcHow-mcn, were encouraged by the sympathy and understanding of 
the public for whom they worked. In Greek cirilisarion, art and life were 
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murion qf J, M. Dent & 
Sona Ltiip thjcpublishCTij and 
Jobn fiartboloTncw & Son 
Ltd., the Gengrapliical ] nsd- 
tute, Edinburgh, the ownen: 
of the copyright.) 


inseparable. The artist was respected, not suspected; the state wa$ small enough 
for its citizens to enjoy this partnership between an and life—there were no 
large pockets of unhappy, insensitive people, incapa ble of appreciating the work 
of CTcadvc minds in architecture^ sculpture^ or dramatic art. This partnership 
was demonstrated, not only by the public buildings of Greek cities, but also 
by the manner in which their architects used the grid plan for their streets- 
This grid plan may or may not have been a conscious invention, and in Greece 
it may have originalcd Irom a desire to tidy up the buildings that lined some 
main street or processional way, being adopted casually at first, until its 
advantages became manifest, though the Greek mind was too lucid and alert 
to allow it to become a rigid net. Haverficld has suggested that Greek town 
planning was inspired by Eastern cxamplea, and be accepted the view, on 
Aristotle^s authority, that the first town planner to use straight, wide streets, 
was Hippodamus of MiletusJ^ 7 J Hippodamus, who worked for Pericles m the 
fifth century B.C., planned Piraeus, the harbour town of Athens, where he 
showed how convenient the grid pl a n could be. Greet architects never allowed 
themselves to be mastered by that plan because of its convenience; they used 
it as a fi^mework for bringing orderliness to thdr city thoroughfares and 
processional ways, and for providing clear sites for buddings and monuments. 

The most uncharacteristic of all the cities of Greek origin, AlexaDdria, was 
the most luxurious and cosmopolitan. Its grid street plan, its eminence as a port, 
its situation upon a narrow strip of land, was akin, more nearly than any other 
city of the Graeco-Roman world, to modem New York. Both cidca were 
enormously wealthy and luxuiions. Like New York, Alexandria had a polyglot 
population, and there are other common characteristics. The street pl^ of 
Alexandria, squeezed in between the harbour and Lake Marcods. suggests 
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Manhattan in miniature. Both dticSj in vastly dififerent fashions^ overcame the 
limitations of the grid plan, through the imposing size, variety, and brilliancy 
of the buildings that occupied the lozenge-shaped skea between the streets. 
Alexandria was designed for Alexander the Great by Dinocrates, and was built 
largely of dazzling w'hite marble. The streets ’were colonnaded^ and below their 
level was a labyrinth of cisterns, descending to the depth of four or five storeys, 
each supported by thousands of columns. It was said, by an Arab writer, that 
even by night **the moonlight reflected from the wlnte marble, made the city 
so bright that a tailor could see to thread his needle without a 
Another Arab obsert^er, who wrote in the tenth century a.d., said that *"awnings 
of green sUk were hung over the streets to relieve the dazzling glare of the 

In tow^n planning, the Greeks never lost the spirit of adventure. M any of the 
ancient Greek cities were built on bills. The citadel that crowned the hill was 
known as tlie Acropolis. The treasury and die principal temples of the city 
were on the Acropolis, overlooking the residential areas. The site of Alexandria 
demanded a different conception of town planning* It was the work of 
one man, who, like Alexander the Great, w^as a Macedonian. Dinocrates w’ould 
have attracted attention in any age, and his approach to architecture and town 
planning was unusual, indeed almost eccentric, and his first meeting ’with 
Alexander, which has been described by Vitruvius in the second of his ten books 
on architecture, was dramatically contrived. Dmocrates, a tall, handsome man, 
became bored with waiting for his letters of introduction to be presented to 
Alexander, so he removed his usual do dies, anomted himself with oil, pul a 
wreath of poplar on his head, slung a lion's skin from his left shoulder, and 
carrying a large club^ ririted the Royal Tribunal, where Alexander sal in 
judgment. Such a flamboyant figure was impossible to ignore, and when 
Alexander eaught sight of him. he became as curinm as the crowd attending 
the Tribunal. The people were ordered to make w^ay, and the stranger w^as 
questioned personally by the king. Dinneratc$ introduced himself as a 
Macedonian architect, and inunediately propounded a scheme for carving 
Mount Athns into a colossal statue of a man. whose left hand would hold a 
spacious city, and his right a vast cup, into which aU the mountaiti streams 
would flow, and from thence be poured into the sea. Such a proposal would 
not have sounded as fantastic in the ancient world as it does to-day, and 
Dinocrates. a bom salesman, had no hesitation in submitting it to a man w^ho 
had the powder to commisrion it, and might become an indulgent and adventurous 
patron. Alexander had too much practical sense to build a city at the end of a 
bleak peninsula, where the soil could not grow enough food for the inhabitants, 
who would have had to depend upon sea-borne supplies, but he was impressed 
by Dinocrates, and made him his consulting architect. This appointment brought 
him the commission to design a city that, after Rome, became the most famous 
in the ancient world. 
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Tht phyiicBl feature and the area fji ancient Rome encio^ within tlifi walk^ 
Thf wiJla of AnreliHn were than twdvc mUca m circuity and they aurrounded 

the rourtecD into which Au^im divided ihc city. Like mcdlRcv-al and 

twE^deth century London, ancient Rome ipread far beyond iti waJJa jnlo the 
corimijyside^ and when ihe Emperor Aurelian natored and. enlarged the city walb 
late in the third tentury a.d., he protected an area iac larger than the nrigifiBi 
dty covered in the da>i gI the Republic, The earher waU^ built by Serving 
Tullius ia shown in an broken and dotted line i ib date aa wtdl aa m ori^a are 
conjectmal, for Serviua TuUiui is a shadowy figure—a legondajy king of Rome 
who is supposed m have lived in the riaih century b.c, Grmm ly Bitrim 

from ^otrs fy Hiiton W^righi. 


Roman town planning in tlie provinces of the Empire was rather shadowed 
by military needs, and often arose from the type of grid plan that was convenient 
in a military cncamptnenL In Germany, near Bad Homburg, a few miles from 
Franifort-on-Main, a Roman camp has been reconstructed at the Saalburg^ 
on the sdte of the very considerable remains that were excavated in the late 
nineteenth century. This reconstruction was carried out between 18gB and 1907, 
and shows dearly how the form of a military encampment could become the 
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prototype of ii Rom^ dty. This fottjfied camp was a frontier post on the Limes, 
the line that formed the northern boundary of the Empire, which was held 
by Roman troops until about A.D* 260, when the Germanic tribes reoccupied 
the country up to the Rhine. 

The wall of a Roman city was usually a Hmiting factor. In contrasting the 
comparatively minor part played by walls in a Greek city with their significance 
in Egyptiaiij Oriental and Italian cities. Professor Wy^^e^ley has pointed out 
that "Italian town planning had strong military and religious associations; 
the town was related to the camp, in which a regular ^llum with its gates placed 
in the axis of the two main streets defined die whole plan and fixed the t)rpe.^’U“^ 
In Greek cides of the Hellenic period, the wall had generally been a late 
addition, not an essential part, and often it was confined to the encirclement of 
the citadel. Roman town planning was devoid of daring or imagination: all 
material considerations were honoured — safety^ comfort^ health, water supply, 
drainage, and general udhty, Vitruvius set forth his ideas for a dty in the first 
book of his work on architecture. Caudous and practical, he produced a udh- 
tarian specification, which occupied the last four chapters. For military reasons 
he recommended a polygonal plan; and within the eight-sided walls the streets 
formed a web, corresponding to the eight facets, those running parallel wdth the 
facets being crossed by eight streets which led inwards from the w^alls to the 
open spate in the centre where the forum stood. The area was thus divided 
into eight wedge-shaped blocks. The plan made no provirion for processional 
ways or grand approaches to the open centre ; it was exactly the sort of rigid 
net of streets which the Greeks consistently avoided. 


A town platui^ to the directions of 
Vitruvius, with right-aided en¬ 
closing a web of wiiL a ccntriil 

Open sp^rc for the ihrum. Tbe plan was 
tight, rigid, mid utilitariaii—the sort 
of plao tlaif Greeks had consisinitjy 
avoided. DTawn bj' Afamtle Barton. 


























the d»y ii ihown V«ih double lii„ 

<4g3.tc la ilic- Tbweri ivh.ctt it ttilJ tadsts iKr jpace between tih^ linn 

«bi«k.!!«to.. «=r,u^isr3iSdX ^ 

386 a«= iDte two uD«,^^ parti. The WdhtMk and ta iribufime,, like the 
bltxi Kit-TT. have Jifict bxooic KWfsts, (Sm page 56.) 
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ROMAN LONDON 


Tlte d^tem pan of th^ ctly contaifi^ tlie BaaiJicA, ttc Forum and probabty 
Bomt of die Len^cf and public biiildinj^. Thk cmi|i!ii![iimJ plan^ ihpwn on iIiesc 
two ppgcsj a by Mn Gordon Home, F.S^.fScol.')^ and k nrptioduced fram the 
rfj4E cdidoD of hb boaki Lemi£m^ w^di bb permbnian and by emutsy of 

the publkhen^ Eyre h SpoLtbwoodev 
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Roman cities that grew up from camps or strong poinU were generally square 
or rectangular^ the aidal Hues of their main streets imtially determined by 
military needsj and the grid or chessboard pattern of streets coming later. 
The areas of Roman tovraa were small^ seldom more than three hundred acres, 
often very^ much Im; and the rectangular form and grid plan though favoured 
were not universally imposed* Roman London, Londinium covered three 

hundred and tw enty-six acres, and was roughly semicircular in shape, bounded 
on the south side hy the Thames> and bisected by the VVai brook, then a consider* 
able and navigable stream. Some fifty' yards away firom the western w'all, the 
Fleet Jlow'ed into the Thames. Paris, the Roman Luietia^ w'as originally confined 
to the small island in the Seine on which the cathedral of Notre Dame now 
stands on a site fonnerly occupied by a great temple to Jupiter. Like London, 
Paris spread beyond its original boundaries even in Roman times, and spilled 
over into suburbs on either side of the Seine after Gaul became a sellled province 
of the Empircn The street plan of Roman London has been partly recovered, 
but it dtses not correspond with the mediaeval or modem street plan- London 
has probably, Parb certainly, been continuously inhabited without a break 
since Roman day's, and many Itahan cities too, but there b abundant evidence 
to aho’w that the Roman town plans have seldom, if ever, endured- Even in 
Rome to-day there is barely one street that vras in use in the ancient city. 
Such detailed knowledge as we have of Roman town planning h recovered 
chiefly from cities that have been long deserted, and in England the Htde 
country town of Callcva, adjacent to the village of Silchestcr, has supplied 
highly detailed information of the layout of a small, und er*de\^eloped provincial 
town. Callcva is still surrounded by walls, but the walls were an after-thought, 
added long after the town had been laid out on a grid plan, and those walls 
are eight-sided, with irregular facets—not a ddy eight-sided town like that 
devised by Vitruvius, for the walls chop off the grid plan here and there without 
any reference to it. Si I Chester was an attempt^ so Haverfidd has suggested* 
“to insen urban feaitires into a coLtnEr>'-sidc,”^^*^ The plan wns probably 
conceived and laid out aU at once, but the town was never fully developed; 
it was built up only here and there; by modern standards, a tiny place^ though 
nearly a third of the size of Londinium, for the walls cndOBcd one hundred and 
two acres. Excavations were carried out there between iBgo and 1909, and 
have furnished us with fuller knowledge of a provincial Roman town than of 
any other site in the western prorinces of the Empire-<4^i It contained a forum 
and basilica, public baths, four small temples, and a very smalJ Christian 
church, the carhest known in Britain, w'hich uas built about the middle of the 
fourth century'—certainly not later. W. R. Lethaby coCLsidcred that it was a 
Bishop’s church, because of the important position it had in the city, dose 
to the fonitnJ4^> Although there were many private houses in the town, and it 
was full of gardens, the houses did not form continuous streets, and it seems 
like a tentative approach to the twentieth century garden dty, though it was 
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nothing of the kind, merely a country town, and probably the seat of local 
governnient for quite a large region. 

The white bones of dead Roman cides are scattered over the sands of 
North Africa, and the escjcavations of recent years have rc^^caJed many facts 
about their character and appearance. Some ^vere magnilicent, like Leptis 
Magna, the birthplace of the Emperor Septimius Severus (a.d. J46-31 l)i 
lavished money on beautifyiag the place. In south-eastern France, the towns 
of Arles and Vaison arc rich in Rqtnan remaim: both have amphithealTes^ 
and that at Arles is one of the most impressive monuments in Europe. (See 
plate 9.) 

All over the provinces of the Empire there were smaU, competently planned 
towns, some of which survived in mediaeval times. These Roman towns with 
their orderly plans were comfortable places to live in, even when they were 
hurriedly surrounded by walls^ aa many of tliem were in Britain and Gaul, 
and other provinces that were subjected to barbarian raids in the third and 
fourth centuries. Their plans w^rc lost in the Dark Ages, for straight, broad 
Streets were less easy to defend than the tangle of narrow lanes and crooked 
ways which replaced them in the mediaeval city. Narrow, twisting streets can 
be very easily defended—a fact that was discovered by revolutionary mobs 
some centimes after the Roman Empire had disappeared, a fact that 
Napoleon III recognised when he encouraged the replanning of Paris by Baron 
Hanssmann in the sixties of the nineteenth century, so that its broad, radiating 
boulevards would afford no opportunity for mobs to erect barricades for 
defying the careruHy constructed tyranny of the Second French Empire. 

Like the ghost of the classical orders of architecture, the gbo^t of the Roman 
city plan haunted the Middle Ages; like the classical orders which were 
resurrected at the Renaissance, a modified version of the rectangular grid plan 
was revived in the thirteenth century. In England, Edward I replanned 
Winchebea, one of the Cinque Ports in Sussex, which was laid out with 
rectangular streets intersecting at right angles: the Emperor Frederick 11 
(1194-1250) built Terra Nova, in Sicily, on a grid plan, and in 1231 Barcelonctte 
in south-east France was also built on a chessboa^ pattem.<4*» 

Orderly planning was reintroduced to Europe, and with it came back an 
understanding of the importance of clear, open spaces within a cit>v other than 
those occupied by caUiedrals or markets. It was not until the Renaissance that 
the architectural significance of the street was fedheoverrd, so that once more 
the street itself, like the processional ways of the Greek cities^ invited great 
architectural compositions. Nearly all these developments wfrich occurred in 
ihc late Middle Ages and at the Renaissance had their origin In the Graeco- 
Roman world. It was in the cities and towns of that world that classical 
architecture grew into a variety of recognisable styles, and town planning became 
coherent, lucid, and occasionally inspired. 
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Scats in the Theatre of Dionysw^ Alhem (3^ which have everted an 

inducncc upen the dcaigti of fyrnjturej pardo^ly during the Greek and neo- 
Greek revivals which began in England about 1795^ and developed as a style 
durmg the opening decades of the nineteenth century, affecting taste not only in 
England but in the United Stales. '"Many omamental and structural forms 
that were ultimately carved in stone were probably tried out Erst in other znitcnahj; 
but someumes a shape may have been brought to its final perfection in stone. 
Id Greece the chair form may have evolved from a atone prototype. The elegant 
concave curve below some of the scdid stone scats in the Theatre of Dionysos at 
Aihma ii reproduced in the legi of the chair? dml are ahown in detail on many 
Greek The iree-standiog chair m ancient Greece may have dcvidoped 

fmm the marble 5cat^ set agakat a wall, or carved complete Cmm one solid block 
of stnnc/* (;4 Sfmt I>i£fiaii£ny of FuFflTftir^, Section I, page 43,) 
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CLASSICAL Architecture 


T he Greek and Roman orders have already been described briefly, 
and in this scodon they are illustrated in detail, so their individual 
charactcnsLics may easily be recognised. Familianty with their rorms 
may be acquired from drawings, but the significance of their propor¬ 
tions is apparent only in actual examples. The mins of Greece, .Asia Minor, 
Sicily and Italy provide numerous examples of the Greek orders, and some 
remains arc almost complete, like the three Doric temples at Paestum, south 
of Naples. In Athens, the Parthenon is the great example of the Doric order. 
(Plates 1 and 3.) Although many temples and other buildings in Greece are 
in a ruinous state, enough survives for many of them to be restored on paper 
and in the mind's eye. A detailed water-colour drawing of the probable appear¬ 
ance of the Parthenon, made during the last century by Charles Robert Cockerell 
(1788—1863), is reproduced on plate sj an excellent scale model may be seen 
in the British Museum; and a model of the Acropolis by Mr. Gorham Phillips 
Stevens, as it appeared at the end of the first century B.C., is in the Museum of 
the Agora at Athens. Such conjectural restorations, though excellent, are 
obviously less satisfying than visits to actual rums, with the imagination fortified 
by some knowledge of the character, proportions, and embellishment of the 
various orders. 

It is not suggested that the modem equivalent of the Grand Tour is necessary 
before architecture may be appreciated, but to-day travel is far simpler for 
more people than ever before in the history of civilisation, and the monuments 
of the ancient world are reached far more easily than they were a couple of 
hundred years ago, when only adventurous and wealthy people were prepared 
to risk trouble and danger and fatigue in order to see for them^lvcs what had 
survived in Greece and Asia Minor after centuries of barbarian occupation. 
In England, bodies like the Society of Dilettanti financed expeditions and 
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cominhsiaDcd architects artists to make measured drawings and write 
detailed accounts of Athens as it was under Turkish rule. Compare Cockcrcira 
restoration of the Parthenon with the drawing made under the direction of 
Stuart and Revett as they saw it in tlie mid-eighteenth century* (Both appear 
on plate 2.) To*riay the temples are cleared of the TorJdsh houses which then 
sprawled over the AcropoKs^ aud everyw'here Greek and Roman mins are 
treated with respect and care by governments and watchful private societies. 

Although the orders had established proportions and characteristic forms of 
oznamentadou, there were occasional departutes fiom those forms. On the 



Throughput this vaai territpry^ Uic diaia,ic Drd™ ^uinpcd an upvarying ityle upun arrhitcciiire. 
The triuoaphiE af ths and! icsaplis, the palaces, c£GrM smd private bkiikhngn, everywhere exhibited 
the same proportECtns, the same slandarUiscd fonPi of ornamentation, wbethcr they v^'cre cf ccted 
in Londiniuiit wi Briiain^ Leptu Magna in AQ-jca, or Ancyra in Aiia Minor. Gompaxc ibi* map with 
Lhal on pagt 104, which tkam ibc barbarian nicceupr states^ after ibe Wiaicm Ruman Empire had 
collapsed at the end of the fifth centory. Drmen by Bmrni. 


THE ROMAN EMPiRE 
3rd Century A.O, 
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Tbc lemplc of Etemerfff, one of the ilirec 
Doric temples at Facstum, Sooth Italy. 
Cina 550 fl-cu 


Righl: I>etail of Greek Doric colimm ai^ 
capital froin the temple oC PoKidon, 
Paomm. Thh ii earlier than the leioplc of 
Demeter^ Olid dates Grom 500 h.c, {See page 
62 for details of Greek Dork order J 



Acropolis at Athens^ the south portico of the Erechtheion,^ an Ionic temple built 
between 430 and 393 b.c., has six female fibres instead of columns, upholding 
an entablature, raiher inelegantly, upon their heads, 'fhese caryatids, as they 
are called^ arc nearly 8 feet high and stand on a marble wall or base. They 
are in a poor state of preservation; the second one from the west is in the 
British Museumj Lhough it is to be hoped iJmt it will eventually be restored to 
its rightful place, and the terra-cotta replica, now used to fill the gap, removed. 
The word caryatid is derived from CaryatiSj a woman of CaryaCj a city in 
Laconia that sided with the Persians at Thermopylae^ and was punished for 
that action by the Greeks^ who destroyed die place^^ killed the men, and 
enslaved the women. It is possible that the disgrace of that enslavement was 
symboluicd by the figures; though the term caryatids (or kary^alides) was not 
used before Roman dmes. Similar figures support the entablature of the 
Treasury of Cnidus, at Delphi, a small building in the Ionic st>de. Whatever 
their origin they illustrate a rare lapse in the faulUcss taste and judgment of 
Greek architccLs. (See page 67 and plate 4*) Another departure from established 
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Thfi Gtexk Dojii: ctnlcr* The 
colujim hAS no basci Hpd 
directly ofi a stylohab!^ uA4aliy 
of three steps. (See plate 3, for 
examples from the Parthenon^ 
Sunium, and the icmple *1' 
Apollo, Corintli*) The circular 
shaft of die column grad~ 
ually dimiaisbes fmm bottom 
to topp and is geoerBlIy 
dividird into twenXy shallcn^' 
flutes, Lhovgh tbK nunibcr 
varies. There am tweniy-Jmir 
flut^ on the ooIuhub- of the 
temple of Poseidon at Pacstum. 
(See detail on |Mg& 6l.) The 
entasis is dightly cooveXp whkh 
corrects the dig-htiy halloik^' 
appenraiice straight columns 
would otherwise havT. Tlie 
capital consists of annulets, or 
borixontal HUea^ the cchinui 
above diem curving outvimdi 
and supporting the plain square 
slab of the abacus. 

The cotimins support an 
cntablalure, coosiiting of three 
members: the artbitmvc, the 
frieze—which is vcrticHlIy 
divided into triglyphs with 
three upright Erh^ncls, alter* 
nating with metupea, which are 
square open spac-H—and the 
upper member^ the cooijcc. 
The Roman variation of Dorir 
ii ihown on page 73. 4/^zr 
^chottoL, 
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THa snisll Greet Doric buiidmg h the Treasiiry' of tlic Adieniacd ai Delphi^ which 
Ima been c^lciidv^ly restored. The jhaTt of the ri^ht-haod columa has been 
replaced, hut the middle section of the IcTi-hamd colimm, and the capitals of 
both arc original ; so, tooi are the eotablatLire and pediment. 


forms is a type of capital related to the CorintMan order^ but wltb only one 
band of acanthus leaves round the lower part, and thin, blade-shaped leaves^ 
resembling palm leaves, curving out above* These capitals appear on the 
Corinthian columns of the Tower of the Winds at Athens, and the T-vritcr has 
photographed a similar capital among the ruins of Corinth. (See plate g.) 

The capital of the Greek Ionic order had a few variadons. Occasionally, 
the column would terminate in a band enriched with honeysuckle ornament 
below the volutes* Tonic columns of this type appear in the Erechtheioti* (See¬ 
page 66.) Sometimes the upper part of the capital is curved, bending round 
sharply to form the volute, as in the Temple of Apollo Epicurius at Bassae, 
whose ruins He south of Andritsaina in the Peloponncsc, Generally a simple,, 
moulded band termijiatcs the Tonic column, with an enriched moulding, carved 
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TTtic Temple of Nik^ Aptcroa (Adicna NiJei:) At AiheiB, built in 438 b.l, nnd 
dai^cd by Catlicratci. It Pitands dn the south-wTcstcm spur of the Atrapalij, 
with the Propylae to the oorth. The pl^ of the Acitipoliii oti the 

relative posititHU] aiwi a-nolhei' \i'icw of the temple is given oh plate j. It ii a 
delicate c:t^ple of the lonie order* and has been rstored with great ^ 31 , for it 
wai deomhahed by the Turks in a .d. j 6E7, but the materiala were recovered and 
the temple rebuilt in 1856. J>Fau!n fy Hilton IVnghi/rmi a phofo^^h Altnt DiUtr. 


with the egg-and-dart or egg-and-tongue amameEit, appearing belw^ecn the 
volutes. 

The type of aicajithijs leaf used on the Greek Corintliian order was more 
debcalely defined than the Roman acanthus, and on the capitals of the Roman 
order, conventional dusters of olive leaves were often used, as on the capitals 
of the Temple of Castor and Pollute at Rome. The acanthns appeared not only 
on^the Corinthian capital in Roman arcM lecture, it coiled and flowed over 
surfaces and moulthngs, effectively and even urgently decorative, though Greek 
sculptors used it with moderation to accentuate some beauty of hue or subdety 
of proportion. Given the bones of the orders, and their proportions, Greek 
° ^ variety of ornamental forms without ever overloading 

any building. The Romans were not always so happily capable. 





































Ipjt4k 

The Greek Imiic spd Ctirinthiaii ordcri* lo both thrte orders the 
capitala arc highly iletorativep the lofuc baviBg large spiral omatn£fl& 
csLlied voluieSf while siTia.llcT volutes aad TorniaJisctl acanthus leavo- 
characlcrisc the Corinthiaia capital. The entaats on the cnlimiiis ii los^ 
marked than m the Done oidcT, Compare ihcM with the Rnman 
vadatlons shown on pages 74, 75, 77 atid 7B+ 4/ht Mdidjuru 
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Tvfo CLampl^ of fhc GTCcLan Tonic capital, showing varbtlota in the use of ihc 
anthjtiTUOn omament On ihc nrcking?. The lip|>cr capital k die type that 
aprpeara on die Ei^eokdicion on die Acropqlk at Athens. Siicpkr types of Iimie 
capital are shown an pages 65 and 68, A/ler Nkhshtm. 
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The sauth portico of the Erechthekm ai ALhem, sbo^'mg the &Lk caryatids sup¬ 
porting the miJiMatiire, (Detaii of muoory Dti plate 4.) The Ercchlhcian was 
deygoed by MnesideSp and built between 4^10 3nd ^§3 


JUghi: Detail of eiiriciied moulding on the 
of one of the Ionic columns on the cait 
pofllcD of the Erechthciddi. flfetail of 
cjtpital at top of page S6.) 



In Grcdc architecture and ornament, the quality of design gave deep and 
sustained satisfaction to the eye. The cmamental forms were drawTi from many 
sources, largely natural. Those derived from plants and Dowera and the anatomy 
of animals are almost as old as civilisation, and nearly all the ornament 
associated with the orders, Greek and Roman, was drawn from organic sourcea: 
the lab^Tinth or Greek fret, and the bead and red, being among the fe^v devices 
unconnected with any natural prototype. The Ionic volute, a very ancient 
device, appeats in a rudimentary form on the capilab of some Egyptian columns, 
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X>inail of ectablaturc and 
capital of the Ionic 
temple of Athena Poliaa, 
PrifaMr^ new Miletus 
(nrKi 3^0 B.cu) The fluted 
columns were 40 feet 
highi uphaldltig an en- 
lahlatture g feet 8 iDcbea 
in depth. Thii ii a 
simpler reodering of ihe 
Ionic order than that 
□sed on the Erechthdoii 
or the temple of ApoUo 
Epiojrius, at Baasae. The 
etuiclied mduidingi of 
the eoiablatiire show the 
restraijQt exercised by 
Groeic architects in the 
use of omament. Com¬ 
pare this delitaie 
emphasis oT bariiontal 
lines with ibe over¬ 
crowded cnlabbtuTe of 
the Roman Ionic tcrnple 
of Fomina Viiilis ihown 
on page or the 

excessive omamentatioD 
of the Composite order 
fKi the Arch of Titus^ on 
page AJtfT AMo/jot- 
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Righl: Greek Coriathian capial fram tbr 
Monumeoc of Lysienaccft^ Albccu (335 n.c.). 
The lower band of the foliage is formed from 
lotus leaves, w-iih a doglc band of vciy 
delicaie aeantbus leaves above. Compare 
tkb wiiL die Romao exaiuplB on pages 77 
and 7B. A/in /fichohim^ 


L 0 : Capital used ofi a Corinthian column, 
from the Tower of the Winds, Atbera 
(100—35 Thij has one band of acanthus 

IcavSf tvidi a lofm of palm leaf abo-ye. 
Drawn by HUam Capitals of this type 

are comparatively rare: another example, 
from the ruins of Corintht Is shown on plates. 



and the nautilus shell provides an obvious modeL Vines and bunches of grapes 
and honeysuckle were formalised and used, as well as the acanthus, but for 
some reason the acanthus plant appeared to satisfy the decorative needs of 
carvers and designers: in their hands it became so fluid and flexible that it is 
impossible to think of classical architecture without calling to mind some 
rendering, restrained or ornate, of this ubiquitous plant. The animal kingdom 
made a great contribution, and goats and lions were particularly favoured, 
the hooves and legs of the former, and the paws and masks of Lhe latter appearing 
as supports and embdiishments for flimiture, altars and a variety of objects. 
The horse, with or without riders, was always gaUapiog across Greek buildings, 
usually on the liieze, occasionally on the pediment, and in addition there was 
the fabulous fauna of mythology—satyrs, centaurs, and the griffin, chimera and 
sphinx. The type of frieze thronged wdth animals as well as human figures, was 
sometimes known as zoophorus* 

The basic aimplicity and clarity of the three Greek orders may be seen on 
pages 62 and 65. They should be compared with the Roman orders which 
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Antliemian Druament, trom 
the temple of Apollo £pi~ 
curiuB, BwsaCp cma 430 Br^ 


EcMntis JirtHI aitragfil cn- 
rictmieTitj from tbfi E«c^ 
thdon^ Athoas. 


Grctk Firl or bbyrioth. 


GiiillDclic om^micnL 


Reproduced from Womum^s Analysis ^ OrmmKnt. 
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Two ^-rniatfoD^ €»r the rDimiillsed acanthui leaf: Greek on the left: Roman on the 
right. Drmm ij* Hiiim Wrighty 


appear on pages 72, 74 and 79* They provided the bones. The manner 
in which they were arningcd depended upon the architect. Some were men 
of genin^^ others were jmt competent i but in the Greek world there wm nourish¬ 
ment for the genius, in the Roman there was discouragement—at least strong 
pressure would be cterted upon ccceutric and unusual desigricca, so that they 
would feel it was politic to conform, and certainly far more comfortable- 
Criticism was unwelcome^ Although culdvated Romans admired Greek 
philosophy and Greek art, in the staid„ commrrdal atmosphere of Rome the 
Greek mind would have been hideously circumscribed. When Rome had 
become an elaborate tyranny^ operating through an efficient bureaucracy, 
imaginative Ihghts of fancy and critical comments were not encouraged, as 
Apollodorus of Damascus discovered when he made an amusing and perfectly 
mic remark about the Emperor Hadrian's plans for a temple. As an architect, 
Apollodorus realised that if the statues of the goddesses seated in the temple 
could stand erect, their heads w'ould go through the roof; and he Avas tactless 
enough to mention this to the Emperor, thus bsing his chent, and^ a little later, 
his life. 

Although the Roman approach to architecture was wholly different from 
that of the Greeks, the achievementa of Roman architects should not be mini¬ 
mised, nor should their great gito as cngineei^ and town planners be ignored. 
The Greeb attained one of those great peaks of civilisation that sometimes 
occur—possibly the highest that has yet occurred. Their civilisaLion, centred 
upon Athens in the fifth century^ b^o., unlocked something in die human mind 
that has never since been wholly lost. The Greek deification of the sense of 
sight was not the only reason for their buildings having such lucent beauty; 
in serving their sense of sight they were mobilisirLg not only the skill of master 
builders but the skill of master mathematicians^ who employed mathematics 
to serve an aesthetic end and to cxiprcss a belief in reason and beauty; so it is 
the intellectual clarity of the Greek mind that shines forth from the great Greek 
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The Gve Rom^ ordm. Rcadiisg trom Jcft to right, they are: Tuscan, Ifejic, 
lofik, Cam]>«ite, and GcirkiihiHn. These orden spread m-rr the wbnlc of the 
WcatcTTi Empire, ajid adqmcd buildings Ltt every piravinetj {rqm Britaiil to S>Tia, 
bMa ISorth Africa to the borders of Gcrtnany. AJlcr Hkkman- 



L^i: A Oarinthiafi pilaAtcr^ or rectaniifulaj: column, attadial 
t® ft wall fuHacc. Filflitm coidbrtiijcd with the doftgn of the 
vaHous Roman ordm. {From A Dkiisfiitjy uf 
by Dora Ware and Betty 
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The temple of Foriuna Virilia at Ruoir, too d.cl Ati example of a simple, 
rectangular Roman Ionic temple. (See details of columia bheI entablature 
on pag^ 74 and 75.) 


temples. There have been other ages of reason^ and the last was in the eighteenth 
centiiT).^, when in. Western Europe architecture again reached a high and lucid 
lc\'el of accompUshmentj particularly in France and England. 

The Romans and their buildings and engineering feais gave to Europe, and 
to the whole of subsequent Western civilisation, a respect for orderliness, a 
reverence for law, and an admiratlDn for technical achievement which, though 
periodically submerged, still persists. The impact of Rome upon the Greek 
world was not ujilike the impact of the United States of America upuii the 
Old World of Europe and Asia. This is suggested by some Greek ruins, like 
those on the site of Delphi, which lies on the slopes of Mount Parnassus^ Inoking 
as if it had been carved from the mountain-side, with grey* orange-streaked 
cliffs rising above the ruins. The area is covered by the remains of temples, 
and some days would be needed thoroughly to explore what has been carcfuily 
excavated. Ttie great temple of Apollo, where the Oracle spoke, Avas of the 
Greek Doric order, a tall and reladv'cly simple structure that probably had 
some of the stupendous calm and dignity of the Parthenon. There have been 
various attempts to reconsLruct some of the temples, but ihe ruins tell an easily 
read story of hoAv the Romans came along in ratlier a bustling, business-like 
way, to regularise the commcrdal possibilities of the place, and 10 sec that 
it paid dlyjdcncb, though there is no reason to suppose that the Greeks had 
failed to exploit it commercially. Large areas were covered witli shops, there 
w^as a Curran if change^ w^here visilors had lo conv^ert thdr money into currency 
that was acceptable to the servants of the Oracle, and then reconvert it, while 
the money-changers tewk their immemorial cominission. Similar scenes probably 
took place in the forecourt of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The Oracle had an international reputation. Delphi attracted thousands of 
people yearly, although most people knew' that the Oracle was discreet to the 
point of bewildering ambiguity. You had to interpret yourself w^hat she said. 
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ITic Rdman Ionic order bad les 
grace than its Gretfc prototype; 
like the other Roman ordtrj, it 
was oficD Used io conjunetjon ^irh 
the pier and ardi, to the detriment 
of its itructuraj significance, mq 
tliat it became a decorative 
addition to a la^ade* example 
on the left is from the temple of 
hcMtima Virilia at Romej which is 
iilLutrated on page 73 . Angular 
capitals are used so the aciolls of 
the volutes show on all four nda. 
(Sec detail of the capital and cn- 
tal^tufc on page 75.) On the 
right is an tmOntccI Ionic coluoin 
tom the Theatre of Marceliui, at 
(43-13 B.a]. Th^ Ionic 
order WM used for the upper tier 
of arcadmg, lupctimpcMd oa the 
hkinc of the lower tier^ Aj^ 
M€h0ijm. 
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Detail pr the cApital and 
ditabktur^ oP the Jcmic temple 
of Fortima Viiilim at Ronuc 
(loo B.C.). The three mcmbcT^ 
of ihe eotablature, comiire^ 
friCTe, and arehitnive^ are en- 
enulcd with carved ornainciil: 
the volute? on the anf^lar 
cApitBLls are enriched on the side 
with a fomialified aeanthur leaf, 
and the seroUB lennmatc £□ 
rosettes. When compared with 
I he scrolR on the Greek lonk 
capitals shown on pages 66 and 
£6^ the Roman vet^dti has los 
ele{3fance. The Greek scrnLLi 
have a greater subtlety^ of line. 

AfUj AMfthifln, 
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The Pantheon ai Rome, %\yfli was 
built bcrviccn 07 b.c. and a^u. 14. The 
bat preserved of all ibe ancieiiL 
biiililm^ga of ll.Qiiir. {Delall of the t)^ 
of Cdnnthhui cBplLnl used an the 
Pantheon is ahn^ti oppositCp below un 
the right.) 


and history records that many people made the wrong interpretation. King 
Croesus certainly did, and after following wliat be thought was the Oracle’s 
advice, and then losing ius kingdom and most of his fortune, he presented a 
large silver bowl to the temple, inscribed with a testimonial to the Oracle, with 
a frank confession of his own mkintcrpretalion of what she had said. The place 
where the bowl was accommodated is sdll visible—at least, it is alleged to be 
the place. But the story suggests that the temple and its precincts were loaded 
with ofrerings of all kinds, and the wealth that poured into the place must 
have been enormous. It was a strange mixture of reverence and graft. The 
buildings w'erc finely sited, and interspersed with statues, memorials to victories, 
and all the odds and ends of pious junk that accumulate at holy places, 
Christianity finally ended the prospcTity of Delphi. The attempt of Julian, the 
Apostate Emperor, to revive it, after it had fallen into disuse, failed. There 
is a tradition that the last pronouncement made bv the Oracle was “'rhe eods 
are dead,” 

The Romans did not inherit or copy all their architectural ideas from Greece, 
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^ These Miunplia of Rqtnan CtirtniJiiBn capitals ate from the tempics of Mirs 
Ultor (bffl) and the Jupiter Tonans {righi), built by Aiigustus the Capifoline 
bill, lliey lack the refiuenicni of the Greelt capiiala of this order (see page %), but 
have not' yet become too Earid; the modest propordom of the volutei below the 

abacus arc retamed. 



TIl«c two csamplci are Frain the temple of Vesta ai Tivoli and the Pantheon 
ifigfu). The four capSiaEi on this page are all froin huildin^ cTiscied during the 
reign of Aui^usUis, 27 B.C.-A.P. 14 . (Sec page 7 ^ for illtotraiiorn of the PanthcoiiJ 

AftiT JVkhoitm. 


As Mycecacn architcctutc preceded DonCp so did Etrusc^ lirchitecturc preetde 
Roman, JTje Etruscans inhabited central Italy, ^md some of theif architecture 
dating from the middle of the eighth century b.c. employed arch forms that 
were adopted by the Romans who, as we have nieotioncd earlier^ 
arch ottcnsivcly, but did not allow it to inspire architectural composition; it 
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Later ciwnpleg iJic Roman Cormthiati capital display givater claboratiDii 
iLan ihosc shov.!) opptaile, Here arc ivm, dating trom the second and ihitd 
Kuiuriu. hJiT Fmm ibe lempte of Aotubintu and Faustina at Rome, aj>. 141. 
Frdtfii ihe temple of Vwta at Rome, a.d. 305. Afia SfidvAitm. 


was immetiseiy useful to them, particularly m the mnstroction of the great 
aqueducts that strode across the Campagna to carry water into Rome, 
and, as arrots-^stnught as their roads, crossed valleys and plains in every 
province. 

What did the Romans bequeath to Europe, apart from the respect for law, 
order, town planning and technical ability? A road sy'stcju, which sdll forms 
the bass of many road systems in European countries, and particularly in 
England; though that, to be sure, was just a part of Roman order. They worked 
out with adrmrable precision the sorts and types of houses suited to diiTcrent 
degrees of citizens, to different ranks and standards of wealth. They also evolved 
for use in some of the bleaker provinces, as well as for their own baths, the 
most admirable heating system—a system of central heating that has never 
been bettered, and enabled Roman colonists, officials and army officers to 
setUe con^ortably with their families, even in the tricky and unpredictably 
trying British climate. Vitruvius wrote extensively about all the admirable 
regulations for domestic buildings, and to this branch of architecture the 
Romans made a far greater contribution than the Greeks. In Greece, there is 
every encouragement to live out of doors. The ancient Greeks did, L do the 
modem Grccb, Houses ate mere sheltcre for the night. In the Athens of 
Pericles, they were of the simplest kind. In the Rome of the Antonines they 
were most luxuriously appointed, and even the artisans’ dwellings had accommo¬ 
dation and convenience of a kind unknown in Athens, 

T^c whole development and spread of classical architecture throughout the 
ancient world was based upon the use of the post-and-beam stmctural principle:. 
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The florid proftisioii cif oma- 
ment, characteriHtifi of the 
Hom^ CompcMiic order^ ts 
diftptayed in thh capital and 
coLablatuTe' from, ihe Areh of 
Titus, at Rome {aj>, 80 - 
TnumphAl archa \ftcrc ai 
g aiid y and eKtiBvagant as a 
Rrtn un trixtcnpli—'they were 
theatrical gAtures Jbr winch the 
showincaa of the Gomposilc 
order wai cspeciflJly appro¬ 
priate^ aod the Arch of Titus, 
which w’a.'i built to contniOTio- 
rate the capture of Jerusalem, 
was one of the earliest known 
uses of the order. Ovxr one 
hundred and twenty >'eaj5 lalcr 
It fiEUted oo an cvm more 
e:rtravagfljit design i the Arch of 
Sepiimius Sevemi (see page 
84). A/ifr Mehobm^ 
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An example of the use of the 
icroU imd ihc acanlhkUj from 
a fragment of pikaler^ second 
ccntLuy Tills is a typical 
piece of Roman omamentT 
U9kn£ the jwWIiit or soft 

acanthus. The Greeks usedt 
very sparfnglyi the narmwj 
prickly deeni/utf jpinojui^ For 
-capitals on tlic R-omaji Gorlfi- 
thian order^ duslcTi of olive 
leaves arc often nsedi a modi- 
Bcalloa which arose, according 
to Wometm “out of the neces^ 
slty for strong effect In th< 
uuusive tofry temples of thr 
Romans: but this peculiar con 
ventionaJ leaf docs not occiu 
otherw ise than on the capUals.’ 

^ iQpTTJim/iTf.) "T\v 
Hctulli enriched with acanthu 
foliations, is characteruticall’ 
Roman. (See pages 71, 75, 79 
and El.) 


It encouraged the invention of harmonious relationships^ between horizontal 
and vertical elements, with the arch used as an inddental convenience Ln Roman 
buildings and not at all in Greek. The materials employed were stone and brick 
and timber; and the fineness of Greek and Roman masonry is ooe of the 
reasons why so many of their buildings have survived* By the dme Greece 
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O™o«=n.^l or Ihe fri«* on tie ■ 7 )- 

the work of the Cieelt #rcluKtT, Apollodoros of Damaidiis, v/ho also dcHgn^ ihc Trajan 

wlorta (a O 114 ). In hhAnalymefOtn>»w«t, Womom said ihat th= Roman style was Minply 

otU.c florid G»k. 1< did »« .dd . .o.^ 1 .^^. ol™. 
to ihe Greet, but cUtboraicd tie tatablUlied elcniMts wti every i^ble ™ty of rHirt, 
and wiTh All the ffltuberance suid ridmffla of which they are capable, d^lopinfi some into 
coinparatively colossal proportions. It was, therefore, ornfmal only in its ireatinmt of the 
Gre^lrrials. Roman arils aoronliriEly s.IU Greek art; and tt is than 

nearly all the Kreat artists employed hy the Roman. ^ Creeks..,. Headed that though 
it was not original, Roman ornament had in peculiar charaetcnttics. The ^cf of th*=c 
is its uniform^niScence, ITie m«t simple Grrek omaineot beanies,^d^ Roi^n treat, 
focn-tj if not 3 nmgiiifLCcrit, at IcMt an elaborate decoratson. {See page 70.) 


was meurpoT^ted in the Roman Empire, the Uvely architeaural inspiration 
of the Greeks bad been expended, and no longer gave an impetus to great 
budding. Having established and perfected a system for the design of pracucaUy 
everything, Roman architects, though personally ambitious, lost the spint of 
adventure, and their inventive powers were atrophied. By the second centu^ 
of the Christian era, architecture was static, dully repetitive, and gave the 
impression that not only architects but tltcir patrons had already sunk far into 
the state of fatuous complacency that leads to apathy. Some new movement, 
some fresh stimulant was needed, and it came, at first in a tentative, experimen¬ 
tal fashion, from an underground religion, a slave religion, that was mtcTOit- 
tently persecuted, and consistently frowned upon by the best people, 
Christianity became the official rtdigion of the Roman Empire, and churches 
could be built openly, a new' form of architecture arose, and one that mmost 
from the outset adopted the arch as an integral part of structure wd d^gn. 
One of die earliest examples of Christian architecture at Rome is the baaUcan 
church of St. Paul’s^Jutsidc-thc-Walls, which was built about a.d, 380. It was 
destroyed in 1B23, but was rebuilt to the original design. Such early Ghnstian 
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The Colosseum at Rome, sametlmn known as the Flavian Amphltluatfe^ was 
built bctH'ccn At?. 70 and a.d. The structural use of the ardi^ ih^ugb 
apparent, has im signibnant Influence upon the exterior: it is deliberately ^'playpd 
down*' m the decorative ioLcTBtA of the lupcrimposcd orders Tuscan^ lonie^ 
and Corinthian, represented by haif-coliimtH tin the hnt three tiers of the fa^ade^ 
with Corinthian pilasters used on the upper tier. A comparable technique^ 
mboniinatmg the structural arches to the non-stnictund orders, is slipwii in the 
dciait of DOC of the tiers of the Aarphithcatrc at 4‘\j-lcs on plate 9. Vitruviui rcgaulcd 
the arch chieEy as a device that could relieve pr^ure on beams, for he tho^ht— 
as Roman architects geocrally tliought — in terms qV the orden and post-and- 

Untcl coastructlon. 



The arch was known Lti pre-Roman Italy^ though it 
whj invinitcd long before it was employed by the 
architects of ancient Etruria. (See page 36.) Ihii is 
an example of an Etruscan archway^ which forms 
part of the Arch of Augustus at Perugia, Roman 
addilians have been made above the line of the Ericze^ 
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Roman engineers consistently used axcli^ wLcn buiMing ihic gr^l aqueducts 
that strode Heron the vallc^^ Aud ot luily and the provinca of the Cuipirc* 

The Pont dn Ganlj at Nima^ France, coDslnicted by Agrippa in 19 Masonry 
arches for aqueducts and bridge rcfuained in vac for hnndreds of ycara^ and even 
m the late nineteenth century when new materLiils lUcii as cast icon and steel 
were available, immense maues of brickwork wtstc still tised for aqueducts and 

viadncta. 
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The Arcii ol S^ptioihia Scvcw at RomCj erected iii Ap, 304 and dedicated tfl 
Lbe Emperor and hk The triple arcbca have npi bcjcn alloH-ed to become 

ftnjcturadly ti^mficant: they ajic, flnt and laat, aperturcft with WEmdmilar 
heads, pierced id the great while ntarble masonrj^, their functioa minl- 

mhed ill the generai compoeiilion, and their Ikwa unrelaled to the detached colLiinnj 
oT the Compuaite order^ which rke frcun pedeatak to support the entablature 
Originally thii Izrgt, pretcntiom triimipha] arch waa snrmouDted by jtatue? of 
the Emperor and hia aona^ in a foiir-hoise chariot, while at each end, vertically 
aligned with the end CDlnnms, were hgurea of ioldim. 


churches were modelled on the Roman basilica, and they incorporated the 
traditional characteristics of classical architecture; but it was in the Eastern 
rather than the Western Empire that this architecture developed its characteris¬ 
tic form. After the Western Roman Empire lost its poHtica] independence in 
A-D. 476, when the barbarian king Odoaccr informed Constantinople that there 
was no longer an Emperor in the West, architectural growth was vigorously 
resumed, and the second great principle of conslructian, the arch, openly and 
intelligently employed. 
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TRANSITIONAL: BYZANTINE 


C lassical architecture had impoaed standardised forms throughout 
the Western Empire; the five orders and their regulated Drusmenta- 
don, variously employed in public and private buildings^ had 
cRccdvcly repressed local expression in architectural design* Very 
rarely there was a hint that independent inspiration cxistedj though it could 
find an outlet only m sculpture. For example, in Britain, far from the central 
government and the artistic fashions of the imperial dtyj native sculptors 
occasionally indulged an unconventional indiddualism. At Bath^ the hot 
springs were under the patronage of a goddess called Sul:^ who was identified 
by the Romans with and on the tympanum of a pediment of a 

temple of this goddess, there is a bearded Gorgon head, quite unclassical in 
vigour of execution and intensity of expression. The temple itselTj so far as may 
be judged from its remains^ followed the conventional architectural pattern- 
(The Roman name for Bath was Aquae Sulis.) 

Another piece of Romano-British sculpture found at Corbridge (the Roman 
Corstopitum, a little south of Hadrian^is Wall)* representing a lion devouring 
a stag, h a virile piece of barbarian art. It was part of the decoration of a 
fountain, a subject common enough as a classical mptif* but the lion might 
have come out of a mediaeval bestiary, These are isolated Instances of native 
artists momentarily escaping from accepted conventions. They suggest that in 
the western provinces of the Empire^ submerged native talent could still break 
through to the surface of lifc^ if given opportunity* That opportunity was 
presently to be supplied by church-building. 

It has already been said that the early Christian churches were modelled 
on the Romsm basilica—the large hall;^ used for public administrationj with 
a semicircular apse at the end—but there were other influences which formed 
tile character of early Christian architecture. Although Christianity was officially 
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recognised and adopted as the state reli^on of the Empire, throughout the 
fourth century and for many centuries after it was competing with other 
religions. In die early days of its freedom, its most formidable rival was the 
cult of Mithras, by far the most important and tsidely established religion, 
which in many wa^-s resembled Christianity, 'fhe Mithraic cult was very 
popular wth soldiers, and wherever there were garrisons, some evidence of 
Mithramn usually occurs. The form of its sanctuaries and chapels may indeed 
have suggested some of die characteristics of the early Christian churches. The 
worshippers of Mithras were many and varied, and like Chtistiamty it was 
a classless religion, patrician and slave, officer and legionary, worshipping side 
by side in the Mithraeum. It w'as for men only, women were rigidly excluded; 
but Mithraism, because of its excellence as a religion, was the most serious 
competitor of Christianity, and was, as Phythian-Adams has pointed out, “a 
constant peril to the Church. It failed at last, not because it was entirely bad, 
but because it was so nearly good.”' 4 ‘* 

The resemblance of the Mithraeum to the form of the Christian church is 
rignificant. The temple or cave where the rites were celebrated was intended 
to suggest a rock-hewn vaulted chamber, and was often built underground. 
If this was not possible, then the level of the adjoining chambers was artificially 
raised so that a short descent could indicate the subterranean character of the 
riles. A (uU and detailed description of Mithraic monuments has been given 



af St. ClemcQtCr RomCi 
a hajilicaa diurdi, buJk in its present 
form bctwecD biii bafed 

on the rrm^niE of a. tlTiJi ccDtiny 
cbiinili wbiob occupied tbr nfc* The 
propot:tiofl£ of the ordem att itill pfe- 
served, which nj^c^U ibHt iht character 
of the original boxilicaii church was 
doficiy fobowed by the arehiii^rt who 
rebuilt the structure. 
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An early Christlaii basilican cliiLfch. The interinr nT St. Paul’s-QuU 
sidc-ihfsWalk, Rome, foMntlcd about a.i>. 580, dolroyed in 1823, and 
coinplcldy rebuilt to the original design. The architects ol matiy of 
the early Christian churches adtjpicd the arch principle, and used the 
the orders in rclatimi 10 archo, as part of a siruclural pattern, not merely 
PS jniifilce decoratioii- 


by Phythian-Adaitis. "The main design of the MUkratum itself seems hardly 
ever to have varied," he wrote. “Once seen, even in a state of dilapidation, 
il is easily and quietly recognised. The eye is immediately caught by 
Bfncfies or platfornvs which run from end to end of the chapel on either side 
of the central Aisle. In width about 4 feet, they stand a feet high in the centre 
of the spclaeum, but slope gradually backwards to its lateral walls. Sometimes 
they are on a level with the door; sometimes they rise above it, and are ascended 
by a few steps from the floor of the 'nave.' Not infrequently a ledge waa left 
along the whole of their length to support lamps and statues, and thus free the 
cent^ aisle of any encumbrance,"'“iN 

The Mithraic chapels were usually very small, providing room for barely 
fifty worshippers, while even the largest could barely accommodate twice that 
number. The cave, the underground sanctuary, had a profound effect upon 
the early Christian communities, who had performed their rites in catacombs 
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St Marla in Coflinedlii^ Romf^ n chiiiTh with 
a Romanesque IowcFj was & campar^tn'cly 

Utc additioD, as the basLii^^a was built La the liKtli 
ccnniryd and the churdi was enlaiiged at the end of 
the tighih eentury by Adrian I, who was Pope 
from. 773 t* 795. .^Llcjatinns and rcstorarions were 
made m the LwelTdi dentury^ akn m the eighteen- 
nineties. It is basically on l^Ly Christian church. 


and other secret places. These kihucuca may have generated the desire for 
a dimj halT-ht mysterious place of worship. 

Christianity’s conflict with paganism continued for centuries, for in all ihc 
provinces of the Empire both native and Roman crJta survived^ at firsts openly, 
and then, as the Church grew strongeCj they became what Chiiadanity' had 
once been—secret and hunted down. Their priests and priestesses were idenri* 
fied wiih wusards and witches, who unlawfiiUy practised **the old religion/^ 
which the early Christians had condemned as heathenism and the mediaeval 
churchmen as witchcraft. That ^’old religion" survived in Europe until far into 
the seventeenth century, and even appeared in the English colonies of North 
America, which led to the witch hunts of New England. In most of the provincea, 
heathenism was still fintiJy entrenched throughout the fourLh, fifth and sixth 
centuries, and in some provinces, like Britain and Gaul, it was reinforced by 
pagan invaders and setders. In what remained of the Empire after the fourth 
century, the various pagan cults were deliberately despoiled, their temples 
desecrated, or adapted as Christian churches, and few, if any, new build ings 
arose i n honour of the old gods. Perhaps one of the last to be built in the Western 
Empire was in Britain, when, about Am. 365, a great temple was erecLcd at 
Lydncy, in ihe Forest of Dean, in honour of Nodens, or Nudens, a native 
British god, who has been identified with Nud, or Ludd, the Nuada of Celtic 
mythology This sacred edifice at Lydncy w^as a most ambitious undertaking, 
with a hostelry and baths, and probably owed its exi^tcTicc to the encourage^ 
ment given by the Emperor Julian to the pagan cults. 
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St. Apt>ilinare*m-ClaB5c, R&vczmM. (Af>. 534-^539)- Thus was built cm the 
aitE of a temple to Apolla, by JmiLman, and showE very strong Byzancinjc 
mfluencc. The: cempatiilE, wMeh ii the Eanic dale aa the dmrcht pmbaHy 
(Hie of the carlkrt of these bdl lowei^ 


Christianity as a state religion supplied patronage for building on a scale 
and of a kiod that soon surpassed the humble places of worship to which the 
faithful had formerly resoned- The official recognition of the Church by the 
Roman state was indicated by the adoption of the basiiical fonri for churches, 
thus simulating the spedfic features of a Roman hall of justice, with its apsidal 
cud whichp in the secular edifice, accommodated the tribunal for the judges 
and assessors. The Roman basilica was rectangular iu plan, twice as long as its 
width, with two or four rows of columns m fining the whole lengthy thus fonning 
three or five aisles. This type of plan was probably derived from the Greek 
temple, so that, through Rome, the early Christian churches had a tenuous 
connection with Greece in the conception of a sacred building, apart from the 
more obvious affinity that sprang from the use of the orders. 

The removal of the seat of empire from Rome to Byzandum led ultimately 
to the development of a new style of church; for Byzantium was a Greek dty, 
and its transformation into an Imperial capital gave Greek architects and 
craftsmen an opportunity for discarding the arid convendons of Roman 
architecture. A new dty was laid out and built, named Constandnople m 
honour of the Christian Emperor, and dedicated in the year 330 to the Blessed 
Virgin. Despite this dcdicatiou, there were many things in the dty calculated 
to wound the pious and infuriate the fanatic, Zodmus, vrho lived there and 
wrote his history of the Roman emperors in the latter part of the fifth century, 
States that after enlarging the dty, Constantine "built a palace little inferior 
to that of Rome, and very much embellished the hippodrome, or hone-course, 
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Eximcir view DfScMtale, Kavenii^ (a.d. 536-347}, Tbe inferior dome u not 
ymUe Cram llie QfjtsiEJe, and Lt covered witE a tiled, otfagonal roof, ihmg 
in a gentle ilope to the ciw., Ttiii ii a comparaljvcly ditiplc dc&ign, witL an 
octagonal platL The church was founded hy JuatmLarL 


taking into it the temple of Castor and Pollux^ whose statues are still standing 
in Uic ponicoes of the hippodrome. He placed on one side of it the tripod 
that belonged to the Delphian Apollo, on which stood an image of the deity. 
As there was at B^^andiiiii a very large market-place, consisting offour porticoes, 
at the end of one of them, to which a numerous flight of steps ascends, he 
erected two temples; in one ofwWcIi was placed the statue of Rhea, the mother 
of the gods. In the other temple he placed the statue of the Fortune of Rome/’Usi 
It was at Constantinople that architects began to use the arch as a stmctural 
principle as rt had never been used before, and created the Byzantine church, 
with Lu vaulted roof and central dome. The basilican churches had arches, 
springing from rows of columns, as exemplified by the interior of St, Paul's- 
outride-the-Vy^ at Rome; but those arches made uo structural contribution 
to the roof, which remained flat or pitched. By floating a dome over the square or 
pol^r^onal plans of iheir churches and tombs, Byzantine architects rc-animatcd 
architectural design, and their adventures in building from the fourth to the 
seventh cenmries represent the last original mauifesCation of classical architec- 
Wre in the Graeco-Roman world. Through their adroit use of the arch and the 
dome, they nstored to architecture an intellectual power which approached, 
though It wuld not equal, that &Hbiled by the Greek Doric temples. They 
were handicapped by an obligation to venerate a faith that had established 
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the reign of intolerance on earth, had suppressed independent thought, and 
was hostile to intdlectual values. The lucidity that marked this ]atc and final 
fiowering of Greek arcbitcetural genius could not be wholly masked^ even 
though the interiors of B>Yantine churches were cbihcd with the burning 
jewcllerjr of mosaics^ superbly executed though often indifferendy conceived. 
By the time of Justinian, when Santa Sophia was built at Constandnoplej, the 
age of reason was over. The passing of that bright period of human enlighten^ 
ment and intellectual adventure was proclaimed to what was left of \'\esteni 
civilisation when Justinian closed the schools of Athens. 

The Byzantines used concrete and brickwork in the construction of their 



Lejl: Detail of cspital liroiii the basilica oT 
Se. Vil^lc at Rai^cima {aj>. 5st6—547)+ In 
form aiud ornanuent^ the capital liaj lest its 
classical LLkeivtss: the acamhui ItaT m handled 
quite difTertiiily from the upright formal 
appearance it has 011 a R.diiian Corinthian 
capital^ and is cnclostti within an intricate 
framewock. 


Right: In this example, from the tJoktm of St. 
l=*aiil^s-out5idc^tlie-\Valli. Rnoie^ the relationship 
of the capital with the Ourinilimji order is siill 
perceptible, hut the likcnns is blurmi, and the 
the dctHjJ of the abacirs^tbe fiat, upper p&rt of 
the capital froin which the arches spring—and the 
(IccorALion of the columns show how (kr architects 
have depurfed from the ndra govermng the use 
of the mdm. The next stage in the flight from 
classic disciplickf may be seen in the cloiiters of 
St. johck, Lateraui Rome, on page f^g. 
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buildings^ which supplied internally an admirable surface for applying marble 
and mosaics* An almcKSt Oriental lusciousness in the use of colour characterised 
the inleriors of churches, large and small^ v^rhile columns and their bases and 
capitals undcosTnt cicotic changes. Those churches with their domes, building 
up out of each other, their arches springing &om marble columnSj and the 
opulent decoration of their walls, glowing with golds and rubies and blues, 
had a sensuous atmosphere^ the clarity of term which had distinguished Greek 
and Roman buildings was subordinated to an emotional appeal^ that might be 
holy in intention but was often voluptuous in effect, 

Greek architects had already made a supreme contribution to the education 
of the Western world by idealising form in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c,— 
a thousand years later, through B>T?antine architectiirc, they were to idealise 
colour. Arches and domes provided tlie curved surfaces which gave depth to 
rich, dark, gleaming compostions in mosaics: irresistibly potent in their assault 
upon the senses: indisputably Greek in the thoroughness of that calculated 
impingement Santa Sophia, though it has not been a church since 1453, and 



i* easL scrtjoTi S^inta Sopliia, the dome afid 

lupportcd on pemtrntfveir (Sec diagrani of interior citi page 95, alio plate iij 
Tht dirtted liM complete the plan nf the Lnierior. Examples of two types of 
cfllLunm used m Santa Sophia aie shown on page 96. Drmm 4^ MnrrriU 
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is no longer a mosque, only a rather forlorn state museum, makes an impact 
upon the emotions comparable with the impact of the Parthenon upon the 
mind. Only the interior of Santa Sophia makes this impression: outside it is 
disappointing, and it is difficult to get a comprehensive vicav of the exterior. 
Seen from a distance, it is surrounded by lesser and raiher muddled binldings, 
the dome appearing to rise from amid a froth of red rcxjfe. Like the older 
mosques of the Turkish dty, it is elephant grey in colour, and resembles them 
superficially in form, a resemblance that is accentuated by the four minarets 
that surround it. as abruptly vertical as exclamation marks. 

Istanbul to-day is a larger and fax more congested dty than Koman 
Constantinople. Viewed from the high ground above E^b, the industrial 
quarter at the far end of the Golden Horn, it has a sky line spiked with minarets, 
their thin pencil point towers contrasting sharply with the seven great domes 
that are visible, of which Santa Sophia i^ one. Beneath that dome there is an 
ail of spaciousness, calm, vast, and mystical—you can forget momentarily that 
the odour of sanctity has departed, that the great building is mouming its lost 
woKhippers. Christian and Moslem, that it is now only a museum^ chilled by 
the uninspired breath of the modem state that owns and presenn^es it for the 
benefit of tourists. The great dome appears to hover over the central area, 
which is roy feet square—free, open space, uninterrupted by columns, for at 
each comer are massive stone piers, upholding four semicircular arches upon 
which the dome rests* On the huge pendendvea. curved In coniiguity with 
those supporting arches, the figures of Cherubim with six wings seem to bear 
aloft the dome on their pale green and brown pinions. [A pendentive is a 
curved, triangular, overhanging surface^ which, springing from the comer of a 
square, hexagonal or decagonal compartment, supports a circular dome. See 
diagram on page 95*) The dome resting on pendendves was probably invented 
and perfected in the East, and the adoption of this structural technique enabled 
Byzantine architects to create tliose untroubled interiors over which domes 
swim with the lightness of bubbles. 

East and west of the central area in Santa Sophia are great semicircular 
spaces, with half-domes above, Ranked by tall alcoves also rising to half-domes, 
and at the far eastern end is an apse. The central dome and the half-domes 
thus cover an oval nave, 107 feet wide and 325 feet long. The dome is lit 
by forty small arched windows, pierced in the lower part. (Some authorities 
suggest that tho^e windows were not part of the design but were apertures 
made to accommodate scaffolding when the dome w^as built.) Arches, penden- 
tivcs and domes appear to fiow into each other; there is an illusion of movement, 
as though tlie semi^omes and the dome itself w'erc gendy oscillating—an effect 
that may be due partly to daylight shimmering on the dull gold of the mosaics 
above the line of the upper arcade. North and south of the square beneath 
the dome arc two arcades, one above the other, and the great piers at the corners 
of the central area are pierced by arches to allow the aisles and gailerics to 
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pass through diem. The walls on either side of the lower arcade ate faced with 
marbles of white, blue, green and black. The Turkish additions to the interior are 
incanspLCUOUS^ apart from eight circubr panels which are hung round the walls, 
inscribed in gold with appropriate quotations from the Koran. When the church 
w^as transformed into a mosque, aJlcr ConstantinDplc was captured by 
Mahomet II, the walls wxre whitesvashedj the mosaics covered, and all s^Tnbols 
of Christianity removed. Since the interior has been restored almo$t to its 
original state, and the huilding has ceased to be a mosque, the Turkish authori^ 
ties have contented themselves with a little modest cancellation, so where crosses 
appear, they are partly obliterated. 

The in Letter of the church shows how the builders had breathed fresh life into 
traditional ide^, for they' did not wholly renounce tradition* Justirtian*s 
arch!tectSj Anthemius of Tralles and Isodoms of Miletus, liad, according to 
Gibbon, * "discreetly confessed how much their laborious meditations were 
surpassed by the intuidve knowledge or celestial inspiration of an emperor, 
whose view^ were always directed to the benefit of his people, the glory of 
his reign, and the salvation of his soul.^^< so) Whatever may have been the source 
of the architects* inspiration^ they gave an almost magical property to the 
materials they used. Lethaby and Swainson, in thdr study of Santa Sophia, 
pointed out that *'After more than a thousand years of working marble through 
one complete development, Greek bulldera, by considering afresh the prime 
neecssities of material, and a rational system of craftsmatiship, opened the great 
quarry of ideas in constructive art which h inexhaustible. In a hundred years 
architecture became truly t^rganic^ features that had become mere ’vestiges' 
dropped a way I and a new style w^as completed; one, not perhaps so completely 
winning as some forma of Gothic, but the supremely logical building art that 
has been. If anywhere this vitalising had not been completed, it would have 
been in the more decorative forms; but here we find no mere exerdse in 
applying architectural orders, everything is as real and fr«h as in the structure. 
Having the Corinthian and lomc capitals before their eyes and without 
forgetting or rejecting them, the Byzantine buildcis invented and developed 
an entirely fresh group of capitals fitted in the most perfect way for arched 
brick construction.”is<» 

Those builders invented what was virtually a new order, by “shaping the 
blcHik of marble which formed the capital so that a simple transition from the 
square block to the circle of the column was formed, WTien they were sculptured, 
and most of them are most elaborately sculptured, the general form is not 
altered but the carving enriches the surface only.”«Sii Four principal variations 
of this new capital appear in Santa Sopbiai Those W'hp admired the purity 
of the classic orders might feel as outraged as Gibbon did, when m the 
course of his description of the columns In the interior, he praised their size 
and beauty, but added “cv'cry order of architecture dbelaims their fantastic 
capitals.”t5^i 
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PENDENmeS 


DiagTBm of interior of Sophia^ locMng ensl towards ihit apse^ and sliijwicig 
the pcndcntlves which svipport the dame. The itmctuial jignificanEi^e pf ihe 
pecudcnij^Ta a shown in the west to east section iJirougb the church on page ga. 
(See plaie lu) Detaila of catimnu and capital^* showmg the gremt ordeTj are on 
page 96. DrmL'n Manitif Barton. 
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Santa Sophia is a nniqiic example of Bynsantine architcctnrt; although the 
use of a principal dome and variom miiior domes distinguishes the churches 
that were built throughout the Eastern Empire, the actual form of Justiiwan'a 
m^terpicce was never repeated, even on a smalkr scale. Sl Mark's at Venice, 
built five hundred years Jater, owed its inspiration less to Santa Sophia than 
to the Church of the Apostles ai Constantinople, which was destroyed in 14^3 
to provide a site for the mosque of Sultaa M^omet 11 . 

One of the smaller churches in Constantinople that still survives is St* Saviour 
in the Chora* There was probably a church on the site before the fifth century, 
but about 413 one w'as built, and repaired over a century later by Justinian* 
During the Fourth Crusade it was sacked when the Crusaders were looting 
the Christian capital of the Eastern Empire* It was restored during the fourteenth 
century, and the mosaics date from that time, though they are probably based 
on much earlier designs. It is a typical example of Lbe darkly rich, coloured 
interior wluch Byzantine ajchitects perfected. The dome rests on a tall drum, 
pierced with windows l smailcr domes cluster around the central dome, while 
outaide a wholly inappropriate minaret has been attached. Because of the 
richness of the mosaiesj it was formerly known as the Mosaic Mosque* The 
introduction of black and white gives exceptional definition to some of the 
designs ■ the whole interior appears, to be covered with cloth of gold; and the 
crudity of the hgures portrayed Is easy to ignore because they are 
brought together in a masterly pattern. A few details have refinement, notably 




Whal was virtually a jicw order of flrehitecliire 
WM imeated by lie daignen of Santa So phia ^ 
with rapitah shaped to amplify the tramition from 
the circle of the column to the square block of 
fuarblc It supported. These capiials were intricat^y 
canicd, and tficir ricbim had hosn anikipatcd in 
olhcr partB of the Ro man EmpUe^—at Su Vitale 
at Raveana, for tMiriplt. (See page g^) Here am 
two typa of coluiima, with the capitali ahowu in 
outliiae only: tl^t on the left h of the great order, 
from the interiDr of Santa Sophia—one of the 
slender eolumni that support the gaBery—and on 
the nght b one of the giUery columru. Drawn 
ManciU* Mmait. 
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TTic chtinih of iit. SaviiniT in die Chorap GoEKtaDdnopIep shavdn^ one of the 
smaller dom^, and the surface ^^nation of tbe masonry. Drawn by Hilton Wright 
from a photograph of the aoutJi-wesieni cod of the church by the author. (See 

plate [H.) 


the hands of some of the figiircs. The church has a pi add air, and the domci 
like Santa Sophia, seems to be floating above the space beneath* which is 
unimpeded by supporting columns. 

The dome had been used by the Romans, whose invention of a rcniaikable 
cement called poz^olans enabled them to use both the dome and vault 
structurally. This use of pozzolana^ inhented from Rome* and the donucal 
tradidon from the East were associated at ConstantinopleJn^ Through 
Byzandne arcMlccture the use of the dome spread over the Eastern Empire 
and those provinces of the West which Justinian rcHionqucred. Domes and 
vaults were visible externally in Byzandne churches and tombs; the reladon- 
ship between interior and in^terior is consistently obvious, arising from the 
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Structural frankness of design that followed the uninhibited use of the arch. 
In Roman buildings, like the Colosseum, the structural use of the amh though 
apparent is not significant^ it has no moulding mflutnee upon the form of 
the building, though it is an integral part of the composilion. Those three 
tiers of arches create an agreeable contrast with the attic storey, vviLh itg 
rectangular window spaces and Corinthian pilasters; but their part in the 
facade is deliberately played down, as it were, by the half-columns of the 
Tuscan, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. The repetition of arches and the colum¬ 
nar treatment arc part of a decorative facade* (See page 8a *) Vitruvius wrote 
of the arch only as a device that could relieve pressure on beams \ for he thought 
in terms of the orders and post-and-lintel construction. His advice was “to 
discharge the weight of walh by arches consisting of wedges concentrically 
arranged; for If these are turned over beams or lintels, the beam, being relieved 
from the weight, will not sag] and when afterwards it is decayed through age, 
it may be easily replaced without the necssity of shores.5 5) 

The arch and all its gifts and promise was buried by the Romans in the wall, 
brought into the open only in Lriuraphal monuments, or when it bridged a s tream 
or bore an aqueduct] and when Byzantine architects rescued it &om its menial 
status, building recovered the structural and aesthetic unity that had been 
partly lost during the rise and decUne of the Western Roman Empire. The 
interior of a building no longer resembled an excavation, tuimelled out of a 
mass of masonry—instead it corresponded with the csterior: the shape of the 
space enclosed was not only admitted but boldly proefoimed. Nothing was 
disguised, and ^ith few exceptions the central dome was the dominant feature, 
solitary and impressive like that of Lhe church at Daphni near Athens (page 5) ] 
surrounded by small domeSj like St. Saviour in the Chora at Coustantinoplcj 
or protected by a tiled timber roof that does not correspond with the curve 
of the dome for a good structural reason, as exemplified by St, Vitale at 
Ravenna. (Sec page qo.) In the latter church the dome 1$ formed by earthen¬ 
ware pots that fit into each other—a light and unusual form of constructioii 
which demanded the protecdon of a detached roof St. Vitak, though founded 
by Jusdnian, was modelled on a much earlier building, the Minerva Mcdica 
at Rome,^ erected in the latter part of the tiiird century, which andcipated 
the Byzantine use of pendentives. Early in the fourth century, tlic design of 
the vaulted basilica of Constantine at Rome (known also as the basilica of 
Maxrndus), created an impression of immense space which again foreshadowed 
the achievements of Byzantine arehitects. This is a rare example of the Roman 
use of arcuated cotistracdon, and, even in its ruined state, demonstrates clearly 
that some^ architects in the Western Empire had the courage and opportunity 
to build inventively. The hasihea was a form that continued to appeal to 
architects, and was used concurrendy with the characterisdc Byzantine struc-^ 
turcs whose airy domes hovered over great square or octagonal spacers. St. 
Apollinarc-in-Classe, a basilican church, built by Justinian in Ravenna on 
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the site of a temple to Apollo, was almost certainly the work of Byzantine 
architects. Erected between a,i>. 534 and 539, it has one of the earliest examples 
of a circvilar bell tower. (See page 89.) 

Such features of Byzantine archiicctuxe as the use of domes and semi-domes 
on pendcntivffi and penetrating vaults and the spanning of great spaces without 
intervening supports and the introduction of arcades and columns with ornately 
tajfved capitals and bases, gradually spread north-westwards into Russia, west 
to Italy, and east and south to Asia Minor and North Airica. By the efforts 
of Justinian, who died in a.d. 5 ® 5 i Byzantine Empire had recovered the 
whole of Italy and Dalmatia from the Ostxc^oths; North Africa, west of Eg>T)t, 
from the Vandals; and the south-east provinces of Spain from the Vm-Goths. 
Egypt had not been Invaded by barbarians; nor had Syria and Anatolia; their 
mercantile prosperity was imdisturbcd, their cultural and architectural con¬ 
tinuity with the great Roman Empire unbroken. In these provinces the impact 
of Byzandne influence was at first comparadvely slight, though it had some 
efiect upon Copdc churches in Eg^i’pt and churches in Syna. It was desdned 
at a later date to exert a significantly formadve power on Moslem architects 
when they built their great domed mosques. Until they were conquered by 
the Arabs, the Asian and African provinces retained their architectural indepen¬ 
dence, and in the “gr®» 5 y» voluptuous, bus>' world” of Syria the clas^^ 
conventions of design sank to a level of vulgarity that reflected a condition 
of moral and intellectual bankruptcy. Sir Mark Sykes, whose trenchant phrase 
has just been quoted, described the rise and establishment of this vicious 
commercial society. 

“The rich com lands,” he wrote, “produced immeasurable wealth, which was 
increased by the profitable traffic of the caravans from Arabia and the East, 
Out of these riches rose large and populous cities inhabited by a race of cosmo¬ 
politan merchants and traders and their satellites, among whom there was no 
ideal higher than gain and self-indulgence. The Empire did not coucem them, 
their politics were municipal, their art imported; jjatiiotism had been killed 
by Empire; and luxury and money were the only objects of serious 
consideration. There were no traditions of ancient virtue to check excess; and 
consequently the cultured vice of the decadent Greek, the frenzied beastliness 
of the frantic superstitions of the East, the soft efTeminacy of Egypt and the 
gross Icwdncss of Rome flourished and mingled tt^cther on this congenial soil. 
Huge temples, florid and debased, were built in honour of gods, too foul to 
name, whose priests, the self-gelt eunuch and the honoured prostitute, leered 
invitation from the steps on the passeis-by to enter and adore. Theatres, baths 
and taverns stood in every street, thronged with their attendant iniimters of 
vice, who scientifically plundered the large floaung population of legionaries, 
muleteers, merchants, caravan masters and officials.”< 5 ‘> 

As usual, the unwritten records are candid. Unenlightened self-interest, 
ruthlessly operating a slave system, is revealed. The arts of Greece, imported 
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long bclbrc, had been developed Into naagnificence that bordered on vulgarity* 
Xbc richness of omatncntatioiif the lavish cupensej the flaunting wealth) all 
tell that the tastes of tlie voluptuous and artistic Semites were tlien as now. 
I have stood in the colonnades at Palmyra and I have dined in the Hotel 
Cedi, and save that the latter is built of iron, daubed with sharn wood, sham 
stucco, sham gold, sham velvet, and sham stone, the effect is identical. In 
Syria there were slaves in sufficient quantity to make real buildings, but the 
artistic spirit is as debased as anything made by machinery.”‘s?i Sir Mark Syka 
wrote that in the second decade of the present century (his book, 77lj Caliph's 
Last Heritage, was published in 1915}, W'hen mcehanical processes were habitually 
used to imitate^ w'ork formerly done by hand, and before iiidustrial design, 
and the industrial designer, had gained the recognition they now enjoy. 

The commercial civiUsatiom of the ancient world had'litde to commend 
them. In one of Kipling’s Stalky stories. King described Carthage as “a sort 
of God-forsaken tugger Manchester.''^*) The description is probably apt 
enough; but unfortunately the scanty remains of Carthage do not allow us 
even to attempt to reconstruct the life of the place. But Syria “is still so rich 
in ™ins and remains . ,. that it is not difficult to picture to oneself the nature 
©fits civilis5ition.”t!9t The picture is depressing, as it must inevitably be when 
the creauve gifts of architects and the skill of buildere are employed in the 
service of greed and lust, ^ 

The picture of Byzandne civilisation is equally depressing, and Gibbon’s 
contpanson of the quahty of life in Constandnopk with that of Athens in the 
Pertclcan Age u remforcedj^ architectural evidence. "In the last moments 
of her decay, he wrote, Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and 
iwpulous than Athens at her most flourishing aera. when a scanty sum of six 
thousand talents, or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, was possessed 
by twenty-one thou^d male dozens of an adult age. But each of thesrStizens 
WM a freeman who dared to assert the liberty of his thoughts, words, and actions; 
whose person and property were guarded by equal law; and who exercised hk 
indcpen^nt vote in the government of the republic. Their numbers seem to be 
'"a '^^scriminations of character: under the 

and vanity, each Athenian aspked 
to the levd of the nationd dignity: from this commanding eminence, some 
choren spmts soared beyond the reach of a vulgar eye; and the Jhances of siiperior 
ment m a great and populous kingdom, as they are proved by experience, would 
«cusc the compuution of imaginary millions.’^*") Contrasted with the 
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comtniction in Santa Sophia^ the intellecmal rejuvexiatioii of architecture had 
seemed assured: who could forget or ignore that splendid ejcarnpk of candour 
and darity'j where form, unshackled from traditional stylisdc obligations, 
asserted a basic principle of design? In that open interior, $o flooded with 
daylight that some of the mosaics seem pallid, the crisply delineated curves 
assume a signiEcance that mighi well have encouraged further valorous 
atmclnral experiments, comparable with those made much later by mediaeval 
architects. But in the cornipi atmosphere of the Byzantine Empire innovations 
could not mature: intellect was compelled to hide beneath the trappings of 
faith; and structural foraij the palpable expres$iaii of logic and rea,^on and 
mental lucidity, was subordinated to colour, the vcMclc of emorioD. Vast 
pictures flowed over ’walL^* domes, semi-domes^ and pendentiveSj so that the 
interior of a church becamej as it were^ a thrce-dimen^onal frame for composi¬ 
tions in deep reds and blues, sombre browns and warm gold^ built up from 
minute particles of glass embedded in cement. Those mosaics either obliterated 
structural lines or minimised their purport, for they demanded the elimi nation 
of angular features, and an increase in curved and rounded surfaces for die 
better display of Christian symbols and the cvcr'growdng army of saints. Light, 
always the foe of mystery'^ w as deliberately subdued; the gloom of those Furtive, 
cavernous mecting-pLaces of the first Christian communities was reproduced, 
and some memory of the perpetual dusk of the Milhraeum may well have 
been preserved, for as mentioned at the opening of this section, Christianity 
had borrowed seleedvely from its rivals and forerunners. Only the choLr of 
the Mithraeum was brilliantEy illuminated, by contrast with the obieure body 
of the chapel—another point of resemblance with Christian churches, where 
lights blazed about the altar in contrast with the intentional dimness of the 
interior* Only in Santa Sophia vp'as the my'stical character of the interior 
enhanced by daylight, which, far from diminishing emotional appeal, gave it 
such potency that the Crusaders who sacked Constantinople in ihc thirteentli 
century, unable to believe that the great dome could have been reared by 
human hands, attributed its design to magic. Fortified by this belief, they may 
have felt fully justified when they destroyed the altar and sy stematically looted 
the gold and silver adornments of the church. 

There was an immutable quality about Byzantine architecture that was 
dispelled only when it was transplanted^ and could thrive in a mental and social 
climate less enervating than that of the East Roman Empire. For example, 
in St. Markka at Venice, which was bulk between a.d. 1043 and 1071, some of 
the structural frankness that distinguishes Santa Sophia was recovered; for the 
architects used and acknowledged the arch principle, and the five domes float 
up from arches and pendentives* The plan is that of a Greek cross, with a 
central dome 43 feet in diameter, and slightly smaller domes over the four 
arms of the cross. Those semiciniular domes do not correspond with the external 
Structures, which were added in the thirteenth century, and arc of timber, 
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The ivtat or St. Mart’i, Venice (1043-1051). The five domci mav hai-e 

c^ ied^iqm itc Church of the Apostle* at Coaitaiitinoplc, which wa* 
founded by CoMtantibe, and retuiU hy Justinian, Coloured mMaic* arc used 
on the entcriar atid wi thin 


rising high above the facade. The interior has a grave and darkly resplendent 
magniHcence, and. despite the rich gold mosaics which clothe them, the buoyant 
lines of arches and domes are unblurred. 

St. Mark’s stands on the site of a basilican church that was founded about 
A,a. 8 ^4, and the present structure, which faces the great Piaaza. has a complex 
but impressive facade, with five arched portals, and a multiplicity offeaturea- 
nn^epanefa, trophies, miumns of alabaster and porphyTy fiom Constantinople 
and Meximdna—bmught into coherent relationship by the bold framework 
^taU arches, for diosc on the portals are repeated on a smaller sealc above. 
The domes echo the contours of those arches, and their immense and stable 
air of calm corrects the restless dements that might otherwise suggest unending 
conflict; for canopied niches and crocketed pinnacles were fdded in thf 
fifteenth century, mtended no doubt to supply the contrast of ddicate stonework 
^th ^earmng ^ics; but contrast can generate competition. Without the 
later ^thic add.tioM, the onginal facade must have presented one of those 
rare, harmonious alliances of form and colour so sddom achieved by design, 
though often created by the effects of age and weathering on buildings.^ 
such It reflected some charactensUca of the adventurous, commerdal civil^atioQ 
of \enice its capacity for independent experiment, its familiarity with the 
colour erratic vanety of the East, and its own orderly life, guid^ by wise 
laws, and throbbing ymh enterprise. Byzantine architecture exmed a Ltent 
mflu^ce on *e Wldmgs of Venice, and St. Mark’s was the last great ei^Uple 
of Creek genius finding expression through arcuated structure. 
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Apart from Santa Sophia and St. Mark’s, there is justificatiQn for Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s adntissioEL that he “no'er came to see that the Byzantines had ever 
built very differently, or carved and painted very differentlyj in the course of 
the eleven hundred years that stretch between May 11 th, and May 3 ^^) 
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The five doim^ c-f Su Mfuii’i, at Vexucc, The centml demw ij 43 in dmniclcxi 
pindi thert: k b . Mrt i n | |rr d^nic wer the ajrm qf each cross. 
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The architectural rvidcncc of Romeos farmer povKt in the West remained^ but arcbitjccturc 
Vfui temparurily in the mukeihirti adaptive phase Gdldingi were patched up when they 
needed repair ; private building continued Ln a few regions^ natahLy in the former Ronmn 
province cf Gaul ; bui the skill of bLiilden was required mainly for two activitiei t fonilicatioii 
and churth-hoilding. Compare this map vwth that showing the Roman Empire at its greaten 
ejticni, on page 60. Draum hj MarctlU B^irim. 
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B yzantine architecture had developed within the established and 
largely secure framework of a civilisation in going order. While the 
I Western Empire was tottering, the Eastern Empire was still a sirong- 
' hold, reasonably immune from barbarians, capably administered 
though iiiterniittendy oppressed by tyrants or unsupervised bureaucrats on the 
make. Property was in general protected; the rich, with nothing to lose but 
their lives if they drew- too much attention to themselves, were satisfied with 
comfortable obsenrity, and provided consistent patronage for architects, which 
was amplified when the Church began to build for the glory of God. Such 
condidons allowed continuity between classical, early Christian told Byzantine 
architecture i but outeidc tie Eastern Empire, in the former provinces of Rome, 
dvihsation had either broken down—as in large areas of Britain—or was 
adjusting itsdf to barbarian occupation, and the o\'eTlordship of wamor 
chieftains, who presently began to call themselves kings. The machinery of 
Roman government still existed; magistrates and officiab performed then- 
duties and worked out compromises with the tribal customs of thdr conquerors, 
government became local, and the dim outlines of future European nations 
were presently app^ent. 

In Gaul during the ftUb century the life of the wealthy nobles contmued, 
undisturbed by the proximity of their barbarian neighboui^. Roads were 
maintained, buildings were erected, including churches of ambitious design, 
and an air of settled luxury, almost of tranquillity, is revealed by the literature 
of the dme. The letters and poems of Apollinaris Sidonius contain descriptions 
of great country houses, and a new church built by Patiena, Bishop ofLugdnnum 
(Lyons); and they portray also a aodety that was dedicated largely to pleasure^ 
Christian in name but pagan in training and oudook* and concerned with the 
literary triviabdes of a culture from which all vitality had long departed. The 
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great landlords Kvcd in spkndid houses on Lhdr self-contained estates^ cultivate 
ing their fields and orchards and dneyards. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the large house were villages occupied by slaves, Irccdmen^ or free tenants^ 
and the accommodation of these dependants on an estate of any magnitude 
approached the dimensions of a small town. The landlord's surplus wealth 
could be invested only in loans on mortgagej the purchase of additional 
property, or by ind nlging the Roman aristocrat^'s insatiable passion Icr 
building .<*33 

Cdus SolUus ApoUinans Sidonius was bom, probably at Lyons, about 430, 
and belonged to one of the oldest and most influential fatnilies in Gaul. He 
was raised to the post of prefect of Rome in 467, and later to the dignity of 
a paindan and senator; and m 47a he became Bishop ofArvema (Clermont), 
His nine books of letttra and poems arc pervaded by a belief in the eternal 
qu^ty of the Roman way of life; the incursioiis of barbarians, the recurrent 
Strife caused by their war bands, arc regarded as inconveniences, probably 
of a temporary nature; there is a blind wnrldliness about his letters that took 
no acraunt of the inexorable changes that were contracting the shape and 
upsettmg the economic stability of the Roman Empire. Me was preoccupied 
with literary style, with entertaining observations and gossip, and bis letters 
arc as conversational in tone as those of Horace Walpole, but iinlikt- that 
senridve and perceptive Georgian Englishman, he seemed to be unaware of the 
political structure of the world he lived in, and was incurtons about the future, 

“The aim of all true Romans,” wrote Sir Samuel Dill, in his classic study 
of the end of Roman society, “was to reproduce in successive generations the 
forms and ide;^ of the great past, undisturbed by any hope or ambition of 
ever excelling it. To such a condition of dcalh-Hkc repose or inunO'hility had 
the imperial system reduced the most intelligent class in the Roman world. 
Faith in Rome had kiUcd all faith in a wider future for humanity. Society 
had been elaborately and deliberately stereotyped.”There was little hope 
any new architectural inspiration arising in that complacent atmosphere. 
Sidomtis, as a typical Roman aristocrat, exhibits a consistent interest in build- 
mgs, and gives a detailed account of the site and architectural character and 
abundant luxury of his own house at Avitacum, the name of the farm which 
came to him with his wife. He describes the hot room, with Its scmidrcular 
end and ample bath, the excellent plumbing and constant hot water, the 
anointing room and the cold room adjoining, conceived on a scale tliat chal¬ 
lenged comparison with the great public baths. The architect had covered it 
with a peaked roof of conical shape—which Sidonius compared favourably 
wth a sinular feature at BaiaCj when he eulogised the baths at Avitaeum in 
his poem^ Dt Ealntis Vifht The bath-ehamber could accommodate chairs 
for as many batlie^ as the semidrcular bath could comfortably hold. The 
wall^ where it was joined by the vaulting, was pierced by a pair of windows^ 
opposite each other^ "so as to disclose to the view of guests as they look up 
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Thia house, drsvin by a tunth rentury wtbt. may ba-vx bMH copied fToni a 
Romano-Btiliah struciurc, thous** i* i» possible that the oidgina] may not have 
been in Anglo-Smmii Engbmd. The drawing' fcproduced above was made from 
the Harleian Manuscript. No. 603, by F. W. Fabholt, and is included in Thomas 
Wright’s books, A if DomtftU Mmntfs tnui SaHiiaentf w h'naiW, and Tht 

qf Oifur Dqfs (LpimIoHj 166:1)* 


the cuimingly-wroijght cofTered ceiling-*^ The walls of plain smooth whiter 
cotitrtte were undefilcd by the carnal posturing of sleek nudes, iUustradng 
some lascivious pagan legend, so often the subject of mural decorations, 
Attaclied to the main hall of the balh was a swimming pool, into which water 
flowed from six pipes ending in lions’ masks. They were, he pointed out. 
particularly realistic wild-eyed lions. Leaving the swiimning pool, you passed 
across the front of the ladies’ dining-room, with the household store-room and 
the weaving-room adjoining. On the east a portico, supported on round 
composite pillars, overlooked the lake. There was a room for female dependants 
and slaves; a winter dining-room with a vaulted fireplace, and a living-room 
or small dining-room open to the portico, with the semicircular dining couch 
placed to command a view of the lake. Tbe rooms were chosen carefully for 
their aspect—the summer room faced north, to provide a cool retreat on sun¬ 
baked days. Sidonius lingered over each detail, affectionately, not boastfully, 
but making it clear how be rejoiced in the efficient comfort of the house and 
the orderly charm, of its environment.** S> 
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The church built by Bbhop Padens at LyDus, and dedicated to St. JusniSj 
was the subject of a short poem by Sidortius which was Included in a letter 
to his friend HesperiuSi The church replaced an older buildingj and survived 
until the sixteenth century, when it was destroyed by the Hugeciots m 1563. 
It was a basihcan church, and there w'as obviously no dimness in an interior 
where, as Sidonius wrote: '"the light flashes and the sunshine is so tempted 
to the g'ilded ceiling that it travels over the tawny inetaJ, iruitching its hue.^*^ 
Coloured marbles enriched the vaulting, the floor, and the w'iudow's, ^^Ibrxning 
designs of diverse colour, a verdant grass-green encrustation brings w'Lnding 
hncs of sapphire-hued stones over the leek-green glass.The church had a 
triple colonnade of marble columns. 

Technical skill was preserved throughout the fifth and sixth centuries i church¬ 
building continued, and m the sixth century the restoration of ancient shrines 
wa 5 a feature of C hurch life, and was encouraged and practised by such famous 
churchmen as Gregory of Touts.^^t^ In addition to the great churches^ landed 
proprietors built chapels and oratories for their households. ^"*As the rriodem 
French \iliagc is the descendant of the group of dwellings around the great 
house of the ancient Gallo-Roman villa, so an immense propiortion of the parish 
churches of France spring from these ancient oratories. 

Gradually the church was becoming the recognised repository of art. 
^ European culture, \vhich had been moulded by the penetrating intellectual 
influence of classical civilisation, had been long declining and was soon to reach 
its nadir. Such education as there was, ’was of a rudimentary type, giving only 
a scrappji, imperfect knowledge of a few Roman poets, with only faint gli mpses 
of Greek thought and science. Great nobles, and e\^en men desdned to high 
places in tiic Churchy in the essentials of education, w^ere hardly on the level 
of our humble villagets. Throughout the sixth century the civilising influence 

of the Gallo-Roman aristoc^cy diminished. In the days of Sidonius, the landed 
proprietors, preoccupied with their luxuriously furnished housed, their letter- 
writing^ and decadent poetry, their danemg girls and flute players, could 
maintain an of amused condescension towards their barbarian neighbours, 
occ^onally inriting some rugged chieftains to dinner, in a hopeful attempt 
to educate such children of the forest. They could still indulge their architectural 
foibles; but if th^ added, say, a new portico to a country house, they would 
repeat the tiaditional features, so that Corinthian or Tuscan columns upheld 
a correedy moulded entablature and nicely proportioned pediment—a dead 
pattern, as dead as the imitative literary exercises of the nobleman who had 
commissioned it+ In a few generations the elegantly appointed houses and the 
life they sheltered fd.1 into decay; the luxury and comfort that depend upon 
good plumbing, constant hot water, and efficient drainage became memories^ 
Something to Puritanism accompanied ihe growing power of the barbarian 
nobles. Their interpretation of Christianity encouraged a Ikr simpler and more 
austere way of life than that of the Gallo Roman aristocrats, whose spiritual 
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belief were dilated by an urbane materialism. Sidonius unconsciously expressed 
this divided allegiance when he wrote to Donidius, “a$ I am now approach!^ 
yon in person and intend with Christ’s help to visit you immediately the 
dinners of ray friends wiU be more expedliiously related when you ^d I art 
dining togcthcr,”<7®* This followed an exhaustive account of the hospitality he 
had received when “visiting two charming properties and two most sj-mpathetic 

Although that sort of life, with its round of social duties, its enervating 
pleasures and busy idleness, passed away, the skills that had nunistered to it 
remained in France and Italy. Throughout the Dark Ages, a new architecture 
was evolving, linked with classical traditions, but infused with a new, soaring 
spirit that was to find an outlet in fresh conceptions of form. It was dedicated 
to the service of the Church, and it changed the dependence of a sacred edifiw 
upon colour and decoration and the pictorial representation of holy legends 
to a new, awe-inspiring loftiness, so that the interior ofa ebut^, like its towers, 
predicted the striving, upw’ard thrust heavenwards that ultimately created 
Gothic architecture. From the sixth to the eighth centuries church-buildmg 
besran io acquire charactemdes indicative of the nascent nationalism that was 
imposing a new pattern on European civilisation. Affinities with Rome were 
always apparent in this tentative, experimenLal architecture - and it developed 
into the Romanesque, which lasted from the eighth to the twelith century- 
In parts of Italy, parricnJarly in Venice, it met and blended with Bj^ananc 
inHucuces; in France, it had unbroken continuity with the classic ordera; in 
Germany it lasted until the thirteenth century, and derived some of its features 
from clastic Roman prototypes. 

Tlie interiors of the early Romanesque cht^es were whoUy different Irom 
the richly embellished Byzantine inteiiots. Like the Byzantine churches, they 
appealed to the emotions, but the appeal w^ more aurt^e, lor they were 
built by men who had known suffering and imecimty. The Western under¬ 
standing and respect for form re-cmergcd, and dominated the Ini^ and stately 
naves and aisles. This was particularly noticeable in England, wh<^ Roman¬ 
esque architecture developed late In the eleventh centu^, after the Nonn^ 
conquest, and was preceded by some centuries of adaptive, ^most makeshift 
architecture, for the old Roman province of Britain, unlike Gaul, had lost its 
heritage of technical skill in building during the fifth and sixth cwmn«. 
Technical ability had not been extinguished in Europe dunng the Dark Agra: 
it had been diminished, but only in very few places were esiablishcd crafts 
and industries deliberately disturbed by barbarian conquerors, and then not 
as a result of ignorance or stupidity, hut because ofClmstian xcal. For eirample, 
since the beginning of the second century glass-making had been «mcd out 
in northern Gaul, in the area that lies between the Seme and the ^ne. tor 
over five hundred years this local industry had been conducted ^ Synans. 
who were the pioneers of glass-blowing—a process that had probably been 
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invented at Sidon about tbe time of .Mexandtr.<7« Tins Sdne-Rhine glass 
industry survived the barbarian conquests, and it was only in the late aitth 
and early sevendi centuries that the persecution of its Syrian operators pro¬ 
claimed the anti-Semitic policy of the Church. It has been suggested by some 
authorities that this instance of anti-Semitism was racial rather than rehglous,t7U 
but the Church had inJlictcd so many disabilities on the Jews In Gaul that 
the ^ruption of the Syrian glass industry by earnest Christians was almost 
ine\utabled7j> U was no: only in Gaul that anti-Jevrish euaclnients were made; 
in the Visigothic kingdom established during the sixth and set^enth centuries 
in the former Romaji province of Spain, Church and State collaborated in 
the planned penccution of the Jewish community with a thoroughness and 
ferocity that anticipated the excesses of Hi tie rite Gemiany.iTti 

Industrial and commercial interests die hard, and although in Gaul the 
Syrian managers and workmen In the glass-houses might be proscribed, the 
industry peraisted. The importation of French glass-makers in 675 by the 
Abbot of Wear mouth to teach tbeir craft to English workers, and the letter 
sent by the Abbot of Jarrow in 758 to the Bishop of Mainz asking for artisans 
who could make glass for windows and vessels, suggest that the Selne-Rhine 
mdiutrial establishments were still famous and flourishing. {See page 18.) 
There had been a chaogc in the activities of the glass-houses, for during tlie 
sixth, ^enth and eighth centuries “rhe bias of production shifted from 
dome^c and fancy to broad glass,” in response to the demands of the Church 
for Window-glass, according to Mr. W. A. Thorpe’s admirable study of this 
branch of industnal history/T51 Churchmen had thus interfered with ihe 
management and staffing of an industry, and architects, employed by those 
churchmen, had increased the demaud for one of its products. Bishop Patiens^ 
church at Lyon^ which Sidonius described, showed how pre-Romantsque 
$(riijcnirc3 were ;drcady depending upon the decorative properdca of coloured 
glass j and the latent |X)ssibiIities of the window were recognised by Roma-oestju^ 
build crB. ^ 

Such refintments as window-glass were, by the seventh century, confined 
almoj wholly to sacred buddings. Even iu Gaul, where the Gallo-Roman ruling 
Glas come to tertm with their barbarian conquerors, the technical abilities 
of builders were no longer enlisted in the service of luxury. Ufc in the town 
and country-^de was, for the rulera and the weU-to-do, simpler, less agrecabtc 
and ostensibly cleaner in the purely moral sense, though human nature remained 
unchanged. M^y things had gone out of life altogether, including voluptuous 
pleasure, mechanical efficiency, art for art’s sate, literary dalliance, and 
respect for mlellectnal activities. Christian ethics suppUed a bleak suhatitute ■ 
and as standarth of materia] comfort were lowered, the characteristic careless- 
of a pnnutive community about washing, drains, and the disposal of 
refuse encouraged epidemics and other aflliclions, which were officially 
recognised by the Church as divine chastisements for spiritual shortcomings. 
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All OVRT Eumpc, builders had to tatc ^coutit of the comparatively imsettled 
state of large areas of country* The Church required the services of the most 
highly skilled craftsmen^ and the nikr^ of the various kingdoms generally 
accommodalcd the ueetk of the Church, and werccamesdy pious, though often, 
as Sidonius had observed when describing the character of Theodoric II, the 
King of the Goths, their devotion w^aa "a matter of routine rather than of 
conviction.'’^?** Those rulers and their followers were apt to be corrupted by 
the urban civilisation of the Graeco-Roman world; many of them rejected it, 
and because they did so, urban dvilbation decayed in various parts of Europe, 
and died out altnQst completely m Britain* Towns w^erc w'alled^ and became 
seltcontained, squalid, architecturally static and cultumlly sterile. Commercial 
intercourse coutinued iu the lost provinces of the Empire, but was often lot^l 
and limited. The influence of the Church rniiiimised the importance of material 
things, while approving of such material accomplishments as architecture and 
the andllary am and crafts, so loug as they were lavished upon church-building 
and adornment. The Church thus became the trustee of the arts and of all 
learning, and in the non-Christian lands north and east of the former boundaries 
of the Empire, military, agricultural and seafaring peoples lived and practised 
their own distinctive arts and crafts, which were similar to those practised by 
the barbarian sacces^ors of the Roman Empire, who were ofteii their kinsmen. 

Secular architecture in both Christian and non-Christian Europe had some 
common characteristics, reauliing partly from the rejection of urban life and 
partly from the use of an abundant and tractable material Nearly all domestic 
building in the country-side and in the towns was of timber, which has perished, 
so that the appearance of this architecture of wood, of the sixths seventh and 
eighth centuries» is conjectural. The chieftain's house was usually a great hall, 
surroutided by a stockade or curtain wall, and the forerunner of the mediaeval 
casde appeared in the form of a single square tower of wood or stone, built 
on high ground and surrounded by a turf waUj strengthened with wooden 
stakes. 

The arch was not forgotten, and a new form of it was employed as a result 
of building with timber. A type of wooden framing arose from a fortuitous 
partnership bet ween the forester, the builder, and the shipwright# The influence 
of shipbuilding on timber architecture considerable, and the sea-going 
sarages W'ho poured out of Scandinavia and Judand, and set tied in Britain 
and raided the coasts of Europe, were expert shipwrights. When they setUed 
dowTi in lands they had sdaed. they preferred to build their own hails rather 
than to inhabit ihe deserted country houses of some devastated Roman province. 
In Britain, for example, there w^erc vast forests, which afforded such a variety 
of trees that it was a comparatively easy task to select timber bent natunifly, 
w^hich could be used to form one half of a pointed arch* The selection of these 
pieces cniiblcd large spaces to be roofed without central supports, the two bent 
members joining at the top to form an arched roof. The framework ol such a 
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Two of a walled town, 

depicted by an anut in ibc 
rnnth ccntujy. Thft Jov^cr \ihaA- 
trsticfi shows an amphilbealre^ 
in which gamei arc taking 
place- BoLb iiliutrstiana arc 
from draw-ir^ copied by F. W, 
Faifikolt from an 
manusciipl of the ISalm] fAiS_ 
HarL^ ^3}* and itucluded 
in Thomas Wri|fhrs bocks, Thi 
//jowj ^ Oihfr Zfeyi, and A 
Hisiofy p/ Dotrustii Mamifr^ and 
StntmtniJ ia England (Londons 
rSCaJ, Compare the walls and 
towcf? with llroc thown in the 
view ftf the iDcdiacval city of 
Cajiierbury on page 
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house looked rather like a boat turned upside-doH-a, the keel forming the ridge 
of the roof, and the ribs the uprights and roof supports. (The word ‘*keel” 
is still used for the type of pointed arch known as ogee.) These naturally curved 
parts of the framework were called crucks, a word used in Gcnnany to describe 
the ribs of a boat. Large country houses and halls, and some of the larger 
bouses in rillages, would be built on this pointed arch system of timber construc- 
don. Thus an architecture of wood evolved that led to the making of many 
beaudful rools, and grew to perfecdon in Scandinavia. The Invention of this 
cnick system of building was significant, because it freed large areas from the 
need of wooden uprights to support the roof, which enabled the living space 
of a house to extend, so that a hall gradually became the great hall of the 
Middle Ages, when slonc largely replaced timber. Few of the commodious and 
wdl-cquippcd Roman houses that still existed in the sixth and seventh crnturies 
were occupied by barbarian invaders, and in Britain there is no evidence of 
a single Roman villa-house underlying a Saxon dwelling, or yielding any 
ct'idence of occupation during the Saxon period. 

Britain had ceased to be a Roman province during the first half of the fifth 
century, though long before that its towTis had lost their vitality; the will or 
desire to build was lacking, and may have expired after the initial planning 
of a city had been approved by Roman officials. Silchester, the Roman town 
of Callcva menrioned in Sectinn II, was planned but never fully developed, 
nor was Venilamium. the city near St, Albans, which was founded at the end 
of the first century' b.c,, Romanised after the conquest of a.d. 43, and re-planned 
for development in the second quarter of the second century. In a report on 
the excavations of Vcrulamium, prepared for the Society of .Antiquaries, it is 
stated that “The plan, of the new site allowed optimbtically for a further 
expansion which never wholly tnaterialUcd.”iT 7 t During the third century the 
city decayed, and was largely rebuilt after ag6, but “a century later this 
renewed attempt to naturalise Roman urban life in Britain had failed in turn, 
and the city was once more langui.'ihing into decay. All material evidence ceases 
at Verulamium by the end of the fourth century; and, when in 429 Germanus 
virited the city, he found, as his biographer indicates, a tradition of Roman 
citizenship but, as archaeology equally indicates, very little of the actuality 
of Roman culture." < 7*1 Viroconium, the Roman dty on the Severn in Shrop¬ 
shire, affords another example of the failure ofrivic ambidon and responsibility. 
Shortly after a.o. 155 the forum and basilica of the city were burnt down, and 
rebuilt on much the same plan; 120 years later, at some time between a.d, S75 
and 300, they were again destroyed by fire, together with a pan of the public 
baths, and the forum and basilica were never rebuilt.*??* 

Christianity was established in Britain in Roman dmes, and British Christians 
ceased to be persecuted early in the fourth century. According to Bede, those 
who "durmg the time of danger, had hidden themselves in woods and deserts, 
and secret caves” reappeared in public and “rebuilt the churches which had 
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The extent of Moslem tetri tory, aiid iJm correipondin^ ihr5iika|[r ftf the Eaal Roman Empire, which 
h^d leal Eg^-pt ami iu Syrian provinces^ ^hQW^ how Western civiLuation was threateiied from ihc 
caai and Boutli and in Spain. The coniraiitjcd Eastern Empire k aeparami from the west in the 
Balians by a wedffc of Barbnnan jtales^ though it still hsa contact in Italy with CharlcmagDek 
revisTd Western Empjic, The cstabliihment of that new Empire of the W'cat in a.d. fioo haa Kemed 
ta marry histDriam lo be "die euLinfnation of centorliss of endcavuor, the achievement of the coiucious 
strivings of W^estem intetlects like Alcuifi and of the inovement of blind fonna binding together the 
peoples of the Wot imder the rule of the Frankish kings. For many it was a consdous mivjl of 
aocicnl Roman glory^ symbolued in the crectioii at Aachen [x-^ix-la-ChapcIle] of a eaihedrsl— 
originally the chapel of Charlemagne^ own palace^ the archi [ecltiral inspitaiinn of which was the 
Emperor Justinian's roundatiqii, San Vitale bi Ravenna. These two chumba, the one rompicled in 
547* other ronseoated La ^ 05 , seem to reveal graphically and symbolically the bonds uniting 
the last great eraperot of Rome and the fint great emperof of the west/" {7^ Oriffim Modern 
Gmnanjr, by Geoffrey Barradongb. Chapter I, page gj Drmim MmrdU BiMm. 
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been levelled with the ground; founded^ erected^ and finished the templea of 
the holy martyrs^ and^ as it were, displayed their conquering emigiis in all 
places. . . . The martyrdom of St. Alban took place in A.n. 305, “near the 
city of Vernlam,” Bede states* “which is now by the English nation called 
Verlamacestir, or Varlingacestir^ where afterwards, when peaceabJe Christian 
times were restored, a churefa of wonderful workmanship, and suitable to his 
martyrdom, was erected. In which place, there ceases not to this day the cure 
of sick persons, and the ftequent workiug of wonders,”**®* 



Romanaque archilccnirc ipread over the area oT Cliarlcaia^e"* revived Roman cminrc, and beyond 
to the Saxon 5tafc4 of England^ The palitical rtl&dGfuhip of the Rtifncland witJi Lombardy wai 
TOordoi by a visible kinship bct^wai German and Lombardic vcixiora of ibe RoouLnesque style. 
South of the tytennees the style halted by Moslem rule* for La Spain^ which was ibe Wc^tcra 
Callphaie, chanclcriitticalJy Oriental forms of tniilding weic catabJished, which subsequently exerted 
a potent influciTcc upon Spanish mediaeval amhli-eciiire. In ibc East, Romanraqii* and By^niiuc 
LnAucDcca met and mingl^ in Venice. (See map on c^^porite page^ and ihcne on pagea 35* Go and 

104.) />faztn ^ Barftm. 
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Three Bntbh bishops attended the Opimci] of Arles in a,d, 314, and thdr 
names are known: Eborius of York (Roman York was called Eboracum)j 
Rcstitutus of London, and Adelphius of ridier Lincoln or Cacrieon* They were 
accompanied by Sacerdos, a priest, and Arminius^ a deacon^t^u Apart from 
the names of a few martyrs, like Sl Alban* and those five rcprsentadve$ who 
attended the Council of nArles* hardly anything is known of the early history 
of the British Church, though it certainly demanded* implredg and obtained 
architectural expression^ Bede’s reference to the building of a chureh at 
Vemlaniium to conimemorate Su Alban's martyrdom ‘"when peaceable 
Chrisiian dmes were restored*” is vague, and no date can be ascribed to the 
first structure on the site of what ultimately became the abbey church of 
St. Albans. Mr. Walter Johnson in a critical examination of continuity in the 



The nave of Durham Cathedra]* a 
fine example of ^^o[^llan architreture 
in Er^l^d 1 ^ 3 ), The iumsLvc 

cdurmia in die nave are carved with 
2igza^ nmament. spirals and Rutn, 
An E^Eerior view of the cathedral b 
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The NortfiAfl InTeriDr of St. Bartholin 
mew tlic Greatp SmiiLhiicld, Londtia- 
(Sm oppoaitc^ aUo pagea t%^ J53, 
and 197+) 



uae of sacred sites has said that although Bede stated that a church was built 
over the grave of St. Alban "and it is possible that the spot is now covered by 
the cathedral... we cannot wisely go beyond this, ^ecially when we reraember 
how plendful were the Roman materials close at hand. The fact remains i from 
the time of the erection of the memori al church to the founding of the monastery 
in A.D. 793j we have an interval which is unbridged by trustworthy tests- 

Dr, William Bright^ in his Chapters &f Early English CAwrcA mentions 

Canterbury and Caedeon, as well as Vemlamium, as places where British 
churches w^cre kno^vn to exist, and these, like the church at CaUeva, which has 
been mentioned earlier, were probably built about the middle of the fourth 
century. Dr. Bright adds Glastonbury to his list, where the abbey church was 
built in plare of a much older edifice “made of iwisied w^ands, the earliest 
sanctuary on that venerable ground of which Christianity has held uninter¬ 
rupted possession.*'t^ 3 ^ This is a tradition, and Mr, Walter Johnson has pointed 
out that w^hile "Su Joseph’s Chapel at Glastonbury Abbey, presents us with 
an interesting case of probable retention of site, though not necessarily of 
contiauDus buddings/" he discredits the talc “told by the imaginative Wiliam 
of Malmesbury, a millennium after the alleged evenly that, so early as the dm 
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The tOY-'cr 3iKi creuaing of Tewkesbury Abbey^ leen from the nortb-wcat. The 
Abbey Church ia a cTUCiform buJldlug, consbtmg of nave epcJ dde nklSp with 
trao&cpu and an arcailed c-cntrsl tower.. An interior view is ^bown opposite. 


century of the Christian era, a chapel constmeted of oders existed at tbds spot. 
That some kind of primidve church or oratory, with waJls of wattle, and a 
roof of reeds, was set up during the Roman occupation is, however, very 
probable, and it may fairly be supposed, though it cannot be proved, that 
no break had occurred when the Saxon abbey was founded/'* 

The churches built for British Christians have perished; apart loom the church 
at C alle^^a, nothing now exists that can with certainty be identified as a Romano- 
Brilish Christian church. There is evidence that some of the wealthier Cliristian 
convem allowed their houses to be consecrated, and Mr. Walter Johnson 
examines this when descrihing churches that occupy or arc adjacent to the 
sites of Roman viUa-houses. He assumes that ^'from a small reception-room, 
arranged like an ordinary church, there might be developed a Christian 
building, with chancel, nave, and aisles complete/" He supports this by “a 

























TTnc rm.vc uf'I'e^^kcsbuiy AbfcNcy, look Eng cast, Tbc Abbc>' cburcb >^'aa coivic^ratai 
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I'W c3cAinpl» £Klit cif Xdrimui cE^mciiijc 
biiildingp mnd the «tonc-built Jew'j House at 
Lincoln rrtaini only a few of its oneinml 
fcBtura, notably the arcbed dwr and 
window openings, showing characteristic 
restraint in the cnibcllishmcnt of moulded 
detail. Right: Tbr wai door and part of 
tiu wall araeade of Waltham Abbey^ a late 
example of Engliih Komancsqiw:, The lasct 
of the eqluCElns are putubahiy Early English ; 
the main arch above the atcading is only 
partly Norman J and the enrichment of the 
inouJdJngE ihows a frrah and lively interest 
in ornament. 
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scrap of testimony, slight though it may be,” uamely '-the discovery, on a 
mosaic, among the ruins of a Roman villa at Frampton, Dorsetshire, and again 
on a tile from the \dlla at Chedworth, Gloucestcishire, of examples of the 
Chi-Rho monogram. This sacred monogram has also been met ^ith on such 
objects as bowls^ $eals, and rings. Seeing that the symbol was not used in Rome 
before a.d. 31^1 its presence in Britain cannot date earlier.“i^s> 

Bede described the ^"stately ehurch” built by St- Ninian, which still existed 
when he wrote his history, as a stone structure "'which was not usual among 
the Britons.‘*<*^^ This stone church, dedicated to St. Martin, was built in 357 
by St. Ninian in north Britain, beyond Hadrian's Wall, in what h now Galloway, 
on the western side of \\'igtown Bay, at Whithorn. Ninian called this place 
Leuhopibia, his church was known as the White House {Candida Guii), and 
he is said to have visited St. Martin at Tours, when returning from hb j^riod 
of training at Rome, ^*and obtained from him masons for the purpose of building 
a church after the Roman manner. . . * 

That it was necessary to bring skilled masons from Gaul, suggests a complete 
separation between north and south Britain, and jjossibly a par dal breakdown 
of technical throughout the pro^iinetp Building crafbmen were certainly 
available Lturty-two years before Ninian built hb church, when the pagan 
temple to Nodens had been erected at Lydney, some 230 miles south of 
Whithorn- but Ninian had deliberately chosen a legality that had never 
been effectually Romatused, and was inhabited by Piets. As the crow flics, 
it was nearly sixty miles from the wcstciti end of Hadrianb Wall, and although 
a few military stations have been traced in the area between that wall and 
the chain of forts which had formerly linked the Forth and the Clyde and was 
known as the Antoninc Wall, it was a troublesome, savage place, abandoned 
by the Roman government over tw^o centuries before Ninianb mission to the 
Piets. So it was beyond the northernmost frontier of Roman civilisation that 
Ninian founded the first Britbh monastery^, which "under the name o{*AdagmiJ 
or Monastery of Rosnal, became a great seminary of secular and 
religious instruction.Bede states that Ninian was buried in the church, 
which was still standing in “the province of the BcmicianSj^sB?* when he wTotc 
his lustory. (Bemicia was an Enghsh kingdom that was uldmately united with 
Northumbria.) Nimanb mission extended beyond Galloway, and St. Ninian's 
well and St. Martinb church, within the w^alls of the Roman fort at Brampton 
in Cumberland show that it reached the Irthing vaHey, westwards along the 
line of Hadrian's Wall. We arc back in the age of adaptation in architecture, 
which in fifth-century' Britain may have been the result of deliberate policy 
by British evangelists who chose Roman forts for the sites of their churches, 
“because they found British communities living there, or Ln order to emphasise 
the truth that Christianity was the spiritual heir of the Roman empire. ,. . "^ 9 ** 
The next phase of Christian architecture in Britain began after St Augustine's 
missio-n in 597 to the pagan English kingdom of Kent* TTiere was no conriruiity 
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with any classical tradirion orbrnlding, as in Gaul; no gradual evolution of 
the Romanesque st> Ic; the period of adaptation wa$ prolonged, and supple¬ 
mented by a few teniative ejq^criments in building, often with impermanent 
materiab* Sl Angusdne and his fellow- missionaries encouraged the use of 
exisdng buildings, even though they had formerly been pagan temples^ That 
there w'ere many such stmetures sdll standing is suggested by a sentence in 
the wTitings ofGildas {circa a.d. 516^570), the earliest British IiistoriaQ, and the 
only native authority for the events of the firth and sixth centuries. He refers 
contemptuously to the “diabolical idols of ray country, which almost suq^assed 
in number those of Egypt, and of which we sdll set some mouldering away 
within and without the deserted temples^ with stiff and deformed features, as 
was customary^”^^^^ There is evidence which suggests that St. Augustine used 
a Christian church that had been built at Canterbury in the Romano-British 
period, and Bede $tates that it lay on the east side of the dty, and was *^dedicaied 
tp the honour of St. Martin, built whibt the Romans w^ere still in the island.”^^^^ 
This church of St. Mardn exists to-day in its mediaeval form, and incorporates 
Roman masorary and brick and tile in m structure. Technical skill was limited 
and scarce, and although new' churches w^ere built, masonry was rarely used, 
and the archi lecture of wood was still in the early stages of evolution. Eedc 
describes a church built in 65a on the Isle of Lindisfame, of oak walled with 
reeds, which suggests that some form of thatching w^as employed. This thatch 
was subsequently removed by Bishop Eadbert, who covered the walls and roof 
with lead plaies. This experiment happens to he recorded, but there were 
probably other examples of invcnlion in church-building, for, as in Christian 
Europe, the Church alone could provide patronage and encouragement for 
architecture. 

After the Aiigustinian mission and the slow cnnvei^ion of the pagan stales 
pf England throughout the seventh century, the hislory of English church¬ 
building really begins, and a remarkable but short-hved civilkatiDn arose in 
Northumbria. It w^as in Northumbria *Hhat Anglo-Saxon culture, and perhaps 
the whole culture of Western monasticism m the Dark Ages, achieved their 
dimax at the beginning of the eighth century.”< 93 > Not only in Northumbria, 
but throughout the Saxon statc$, abbeys and churches were built, though thi$ 
first flowering of a vigorous native style did not endure, for iU firuits w^ere 
destroyed by the Dances in the ninth and tenth centuries. Even before that 
disaster, the surviving towns had ceased to provide opportunities for architec¬ 
ture, or for building work of any kind apart ftom the patching up of existing 
structures, and, moat important of all, the maintenance of the town w^alb. 
Gildas wrote of tw^entj'-eight walled cities in Britain, formerly nourishing, 
which, since the Saxon invasions of the fifth century, were depopulated, and, 
he said, **bcijig forsaken and overthrown, still lie desolate; our foreign wars 
having ceased, but our civil troubles stiU remaining.'’<9^1 It is doubtful whetlier 
much life was left in any city when Gildas wrote his querulous condemnation 
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An ciKampk cf Frcncli RoTnan- 
cnquc arciuitcturCi aiimvinff the 
barrel ^'allltj and the tall 
columns which support IL 
Although this chureh-p Notre 
D^lmc la Graridct PoitlcMt 
dates froni the clevenih ccfi- 
turvs the '^ghoat or the orders" 
atili haunts the nave. Those 
doagated columra, despite die 
Byzantine biHucnrc In the 
capitals, have elaasical affinities. 


of British morals during the sbeth century. It was long before urban life reviv^, 
though there is some xcason for assuming that London, the Saxon Lundenwic, 
had unbroken cominuity with the Roman Londinium Augusta, 

The dty of liondon was included in the kingdom of Kent, and seems to have 
been turbulcntly independent; for the citizens, early in the sc\'cnth century, 
rejected MelUtus, the Christian bishop, against the wishes of their king, Eadbald 
of Kent. Bede slates that the Londoners refiised to receive Bishop Mellitus, 
“choosing rather to be under their idolatrous prists; for King Eadbald had 
not so much authority in the kingdom as his lather, nor was he able to restore 
the Bishop to his church against the will and consent of the pagans.”* 9 S> Such 
defiance of royal authority has characterised the history of London, and from 
its early expressnons of independence, some authorities have concluded that 
it retained at this time “some of the attributes of the ancient city state.. - •”*’** 
London must have rched, not only on walls in good repair, but on citizens 
who were ready to defend them. Trade almost certainly supplied the means 
and encouragement for their independence, and Ixmdon, as an active trading 
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^rt, would have raaintaiDed warehouses and offices and market-places. Wc 
have no mcMS of knowing what those bidldings looked like, or what sort of 
houses merchants and artisans and slaves lived in, but Lethaby, who was both 
an arc^t^t and an archaeologist and whose views thus have a special sismifi- 
c^ce, beheved that even in the time of. 4 l£i^d the Great (a.d. a4a-?9oo) much 
of the onginal Roman city remained Ending, '‘Here a Roman mansion with 
Its mosaic would still be inhabited. There a portico would be patched 

with gathered bne^ covered with shingles, while by its side stood a house 
of wattle and daub Here was a Roman basiHcan church, while in another 

place would be found one of timber and thatch-Garden and tiUage filled 

T This picture of a city in the transitional period before 

the bmlding crafts and architecture were creatively re-established to serve 
urban life was probably true of many European towns. 

Although we know nothing of the character of the town houses of Saxon 
the country house, beginning as a single chamber, 
developed mto the hall, which, as the cruck system of timber building was 
improv^, became mcreasingly spaciom. Those timber houses with their walls 
of wattle and daub and their thatched roofi were weather-proof, but alwavs 
in danger of des^ction by fire, and their vulnerability was increased by the 
unhanded open hearth, with its mound of hot wood ash on which logs crackled 

those houses probably 

^mbled large thatched bams, with the roof pierced in one or more pJaca 
to let ont the smoke fmm the open fire, and the generous size oTsuch^de 
2 Burning of the Warlocks in the Saga 

lint. anH b them 

drunk, and then had the house set on fire. They all perished, save one "who 

contrived to escape by the smoke-hole in the roof."<»*) 

orn^^fvr' f appearance of Saxon dwellings supplied by contemporary, 
nn na ^manusenpts is misleading. For example, the iUuTaS 

fn the Hsrle’ a ninth cenlnry artist, and appear 

Manuscript \o. 603, has been described as an Anglo-SMon 
manaon by n^y writers who have reproduced it in their works; but it may 
be asked whether this muddled conglomeration of building, is really character^ 

^ domestic architecture in England. It has a 

^ pantiles, approached through a triple archrd porch 

b^- otir f;«rn Tuscan or Doric columns. This hall is flunked 

by other buildm^ with walls of masonry, and at Uie back is a circular budding 
with a cupola. Fhc drawing iiiustiates the giving of alms to bcEgars bv thf 
just and nghtcous effieftam, and the house may have been copied from some 
^ting Roman^Bntish Iwuse, though the locality of the ori^l may not 
have been Anglo-Saxon England. Jt was not for the produSn o/such 
extravagantly uninspired domestic architecture that the ^on builder, are 
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St. Frontj Fi^figuicx, in Aquitstinc, viewed rrdni the river. BuiJt In 
on 3 Greek cross plan, this church exhibits Byzantine bHuciicc, 

and resembles St. Ntark's at Venice^ This u one of the farthest Watem 
acjLmplcs of Byzantlrte tnfiiiciiEc id French RoniaTicsque ardiitectuie- 
TBe campaiiiJc attached to the church is aoO feet high* jurmounzed by a 
drcular ring of columns bearing aiofi a corneal domCx 


remembered i indeed, so little of their work remains uTiniutilatetl that the 
very memory' of their accomplishitients is endangered, and it is endangered 
too by die ddiberate and effeedve anii-Saxori propaganda conducted by the 
Normans after their conquest of the country. 

Although the creative impulse was denied the opportiinity for full and varied 
expression in domestic architecture, ii was during those prt-Norman centuries 
that the foundatioiia of English craftsmanship were laid. Mediaeval masons 
and carpenters drew^ upon the cumulative skill of many gencmtiona of craftsmen 
when they built the naves and transepts and towers of abbeys and minsters, 
and the keeps and walls of castles. Before die Norman Conquest there were 
notable acluevctnents, ^*the aesthetic sense and the craftsTnamhip of the Kendsh 
Jutes had set standards for Continental imitarion,^^^?'?* and the Northumbrian 
civilisation also had a potetit ickfluence upon Europe. During the period between 
the arrival of Theodore, the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, in A-o. 66g, 
and the death of Bcdc in 735, “the remote province of England, happily aloof 
from a continent made miserable by barbarian wars and the Arab invasion, 
achieved a position that without exaggeration inay be described as supreme 
in Wc$teni civilisation Alenin, bom in York in the year Bede died, and 
educated at the cathedral school there under Aelbert, became the friend and 
mentor of Charlemagne before the end of the eighth centurVi and his learning 
^lud example contributed to the Carolingian renaissance, and supplemented 
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the political and military' ambitions of the emperor with nobler aspirations. 
In one of his letters to Charlemagne, he said: "If your Latendons are carried 
out it may be that a new Athens will arise In France, and an Athens fairer 
lliati of old, for our Athens, ennobled by the teaching of Christ, will surpass 
the wisdom of the Academy. The old Athens had only the teachings of Plato to 
instruct it, yet even so it Nourished by the seven liberal arts. But our Athens 
mil be enriched by the sevenfold gift of the Holy Spirit and will, therefore, 
surpass all the dignity of earthly wisdom." Commenting on this letter, w hich 
he quotes in Rtii^on and tht Rut of Culture, Dr. Christopher Dawson 

remarks upon the pathos and even the absurdity of “a monkish schoolmaster 
like Alcuin, and an illiterate barbarian like Charlemagne” dreaming of 
“building a new Athens in a world which possessed only the rudiments 
of civLlisadon and was about to be overwhelmed by a fresh tide of 
barbarism.”tnjii But he adds that “their ideal of a Christian culture which 
would restore and preserve the inheritance of ancient civilisation and classical 
literature was never lost and ultimately found its progressive realisation in the 
development of Western cuIlLire.’'[iaii 

Everywhere in Europe, and throughout the area included in the Graeco- 
Roman world, the architectural monuments of classical civilisation stood as 
reminders of ancient order and technical achievement which even unlettered 
barbarians could read. When traditional technical skills had been obliterated 
by wars and invasions, the example of the classic orders and all that they 
implied remained, tranquilly impressive amid civic and political chaos, Inviting 
emulation, their stability and harmonioui proportions rebuking the crudities 
of an uncrcaiive age. The relatiDnship of early Romanesque art and architecture 
to the familiar classical forms did not depend wholly upon continuity of 
technical skill, fn England, that brief and brilliant civilisation of Northumbiia 
was destroyed, but the preliminary glimpse it had alTordcd of a noble 
Romanesque artl^^JJ was not forgotten, and despite the wars that disrupted 
the Anglo-Saxon states, and the Danish raids of the ninth century, a pre-Norman 
Romanesque architecture developed. Unfortunately few of those Saxon build¬ 
ings survive apart from a few small exquisite churches like the examples at 
Esconib, Durham and Si. Laivrence, Bradford-on-.^von | and the well-planned 
propaganda of the conquering Normans has done much to tninimise tile 
significance of such early English Romanesque architecture, Dr. Adamson has 
drawn altendon to the enduring efTcctivenesa of this Norman policy of decrying 
everything Saxon, and in his book, "Tht JUiterett Angto-Saxoaj has pointed out 
that the pre-Conquest English were not the nation of universally illiterate, 
sottish boors, as they' are pictured by Norman monks and by the popular 
historic of a much later day. The process of belittling Anglo-Saxon England 
to jusdfy Norman aggression began early and in a w'ay which has become all 
too familiar to the present generation. Paul, the first Norman abbot of St. 
Albans (io 77 “io 9 S)p destroyed the tombs of his predecessors in ofEcc since, as 
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St+ Tnjphiiiic^ ArJo, Lfjlr An interior view, looking cajt dpwn ihc nave. 

Righi: T he porch. ^Mthough ihe church is of iho late period pF hVcoch Rpiuan^ 
csqu^if the pordi has very obvinu^ da^ral aSBuiUtd, its rprni recallii^ Lhai of a 
Roman tritimphal airh. A row of sculptured figtim adomi ihs entablaluie ^ 
behind th^ columns are stone figures of lainl^; and the carved tyrnpanijm has a 
repmscntaiJpTL of Qmst as judge oF tlie world. The seulpturcd detail has great 
deticHjCyi and a Byzantine nchncia pfieB^l is cmati^ii- 


he alleged^ they were rude and unlearned although^ unlike himself, of royal 
or noble lineage. Their language was 'barbarous," ^alien/ declared another 
ecclesiastic of Noiman times, the Italian FariduS;, abbot of Abingdon, who 
died in the year 1115/^OBU 

Great churches like SL A 1 ban*s Abbey suggested the power and promise 
of English builders. Much may be read from that building, although it was 
refashioned by the Normans and restored by the Victorians. Whether it had 
any architectural continuity with the church which Bede uicutiaued or not, 
it perpetuates the tuemnry of the Roman city of Verulamium^ and not only 
because Roman bricks and tiles are used in the walls. The square central tower, 
like the sturdy square towers of smaller Saxon churches, has something Roman 
about it’ — something that recalls the towers that so often flanked the gatewu^^ 
of Roman cities; the rounded arches and their moulded detail also have a 
faded familiarity; and inside the Abbey churchp the nave^ which is the longest 
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m England, has six ba^-s of original Norman work on the north flank, where 
arches are piled on arches, with vertical memherSj dimly reminbcent of pilaaters^ 
aiicending the face of the piers^ the general eflect suggesting the facade of some 
Roman public building. The transepts, apart from the modem windows, arc 
Norman, and the shafts of turned stone, upholding the triforium arches, are 
part of the original Saxon building, 

Norman influence had penetrated Saxon England several decades before the 
Conquest, as Roman influence had seeped into Britain before the Claudian 
invasion, and when Norman mdlisation was imposed, architecture almost 
immediately began to reflect the vigour and artisdc vitality of those restless 
and efficient adventurers, who carved out kingdoms, principalities, and duke¬ 
doms and made fortunes for themselves all over Europe, and bulk like men 
inspired by angels, while fighting like men possessed by devils. The Anglo- 
Norman rendering of Romanesque architecture was dilferent in character from 
French, German and Italian ; it had a magnitude^ spectacular in the impressioii 
it created of calm stability, comparable to the suggestion of mastery over 
materials, mass employed and weight sustained, that hitherto Egyptian temples 
had alone convey^. This is apparent, not only in such great cathedrals as 
Durham. Ely and Peterborough, in churches like St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, 
but in hundreds of parbh churches dating from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and In the naves of abbeys, such as Tewkesbury', and others now 
in mins, like Buildwas, which exhibit a stately procession of cylindrical columns, 
linked hy rounded arches, sparingly embellished. (See page iig.) 

This bold and massive architecture originated in Normandy, w^herc the 
Northmen, establbhing themselves early m the tenth century, had adopted the 
Fretich language, and French social and legal systems* It marked the Norman 
conquests and settlements in Europe; and its severe beauty, enlivened by local 
variations, was an inspiradon to master masons and their patrons, who built 
churches far beyond the sphere of Normari influence, in Scotland, for example, 
and as far north as Kirkw^all in the Orkney's, where in ti37 the sandstone 
cathedral of St. Magnus was founded by Earl Rognvald. 

In Norman churches, cylindrical or barrel vaulting forms a roof by means 
of a continuous rounded arch, which was the structural technique used in 
Roman building, and this gave way to the pointed arch in vaultings of which 
Durham Cathedral (togfi-ttSS) one of the earliest examples. A French 
Romanesque example of the use of barrel vaulting Is m Notre Dame la Grande, 
Poidcus, where the arches spring from the capitals of tall columns. This church, 
like so many French Romanesque buildings, is haunted by the ghost of the 
classic ordeis. French Romanesque work, particularly in Aquitaine and Anjou 
and throughout the Rhone valley, often bears a family likeness to Roman, 
for there were so many remains of the Imperial Age that they were imitated, 
perhaps unconsciously, certainly not slavishly. The nave of Notre Dame la 
Grande Is obviously nearer a classical model thari the nave of Durham or Ely; 
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and some of the French churches of this period display even closer lints with 
Imperial Roman architectural design. The west porch of St. Tropbime at Aries 
is an instance of this, for it recalls the form of a Roman triumphal arch, and 
Arles was particularly rich m Roman buildings. The carved decoration of many 
French Romanesque churches displays Byaantine Infiuence, though tl^ 
seldom affected their form. A notable cAcepdon is St. Front, Pengeiix, m 
Aquitaine, built in i tao, which resembles St. Mart’s at Vemce. It is one of the 
most westerly examples of Byiantine design, and, with its five cupolas, markmg 
a Greek cross plan, its square bcU tower, aoo feet high, crowned by a conical 
dome, St. Front was a prototype for other French churches with cupolas. (See 

illustrations on pages 123, 125 and 127.) , „ . 

There was little Rdmanesque arehitecturc in Spain, for that coantry waa 
icMt to Christendom after the Arab invasaonSj which left orfy the kingdom of 
Asturia, in the north-west, free from Modem domination. South and east of 
that in dependent Christian kingdom^ the Western Cahphatc was established, 
(Sec Section I, page 8.) North-west of Moslem Spain lay the Frankish Empire 
that Charlemagne had created in imitation of Rome, which included, at 
the beginning of the ninth century, all the former Roman province of Gaul, 
central Germany, Lombardy, and central Italy. Charlemagne may have 
been an "illiterate barbarian,” but his patronage of the arts was responsible 
for the dcN'clopment of Romanesque architecture, and for the employment of 
masons and other building craftsmen throughout a vast area of Europe. After the 
break up of the Empire which followed his death, the example of his patronage 
remained, the Romanesque style flourished and expanded despite the inter¬ 
mittent squabbling of his successors, and their destructive and often inconclusive 
inilkary advc:iiture 5 + 

In Germany the character of Romanesque architecture ^ an arcuated style 
was less emphatically expressed than in the Norman cathedrals j there was more 
refinement and less vitality; the arch was used not only as a structural form 
but as an internal and external decorative device, and there was visible kinship 
between German and Lombardic examples of the style. The use and treatment 
of the arch in buildings as far apart as St. Michele, Pavia, and the Church 
of the Apostles, Colt^nc, bear the impress of a common approach to desi^, 
indicative of a related culture, which had been fostered by the political umty 
which followed the revival of the Western Roman Empire by Otto the Great 
(a,d. 912-973). The Roman Empire had been struggling into some semblance 
ofits former shape ever since Charlemagne had briefly and by conquest restored 
it at the beginning of the ninth century; for the memory of Roman prestige 
remained in men’s minds as a supreme example of f»wer and security 
and civilisation and, like the classic orders, encouraged imitation. The results, 
politically and architecturally, were not unalike: the political ideas ^re 
filtered and diluted by the centuries of barbarism that separated them from 
the great original, the architectural forms were hlurred or distorted^ The Holy 
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The Churidi cT the ApKisdea at Cologne Compare the arcadlng oF 

ihe citemal walli with the illustraiioM of St. Savioiir in ihe Chora^ oo page 97^ 
and oil plate ta. Another view of thu church h ihown on the oppoiite pag& 
(From Thooias Hope^a £ijqj m idnr^i^J^r.) 
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Tbc CLureh at the ApcHila mt Cologne, seen rrnin the eaitmi end, ibowng the 
triapsal choir. The wrihee of the ap*M and the curved bai« ^ the twin towm 
a arcadrd in two utoteyi;, with arcaded eava above, Another view ij pv«i on the 
4^pfxite {Fr&m Thoi^ias Hope’s ,£fjipr on XniAilwlK™-) 
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Roman Empire I lating the name in the sense which it co mmonly bore in later 
centuries, as denoting the sovereignty of Germany and Italy vested in a Germanic 
prince, is the creation of Otto the The stylistic relationship between 

the Romanesque churches of Lombardy and the Rhineland reflects the political 
rcladonship. 

In Germany there was a picturtsqtJc assocLadon of featmtaj melted togcLhct; 
a flourish of turrets circular and octagonal, polygonal domes, and arcaded 
galleries below the eaves, as in the Church of the Apostlca and St, Geteon at 
Cologncj and the caihedrals at Worms and Spires. A peculiarity of German 
Romanesque church plans is the duplication of the apse, which appears at 
the western as well as die eastern end of the church. There 1 $ a theory that 
this additional apse may have survived from the separate baptistry which was 
a feature of earlier churches, but however it originated, the addition of a 
western apse deprives German Romanesque churches of the dislinedve feature 
of their French counterparts, the west porch. The Church of the Apostles at 
Cologne (1220-1^50) has a triapsal choir, which gives to the eastern end five 
external semicircular features, flowing into and out of each other—the three 
apses, separated by the eur%^ed bases of ihe twin towers. The surface of apses 
and towers is arcaded in two storq.^, with the eaves arcade above. There were 
Byzantine prototypes for the use of arcading on external walls, and the German 
examples illustrated on pages 130J 131 and 135, and the apsidal end of 
St. Michele at Pavia on page 137, should be compared with St. Saviour in the 
Chora at Constantinople on page 97, 

German, French and English Romanesque buildings, while recognisably 
rclaicd and connected, obviously or tenuously, with Roman forerunners, 
developed characteristics of their own, variously emphasised In different 
lacahties, and suggesting the future emergence of a distinctive nationalism. Fn 
Italy the Unk with classical tradition was stronger than in any other part of 
Europe, and the arch as a structural form did not dominate and pervade the 
design of Italian Romanesque buildings, though It was used as a decorative 
feature, and ornamental arcades were piled One above the other, reaching up 
into the gables. Italian architects, like their Roman predecessors, used the arch 
as an occasional convenience in building, but made no bold use of it in the 
basic design of their churches. North, central and southern Italy and Sicily 
evolved tlieir own styles. In the north the development of vaulting supported 
by constmctional ribs, known as ribbed vaulting, led to fresh constructional 
iccliniques long before they were adopted in other parts of Italy; and 
builders were subjected to influences from Germany, whcrCj as in France, 
vaulting was extensively used. 

One of the distinctive features of Italian Romanesque churches is the 
campanile, or bell tower, a free-standing structure, separate from the church, 
though sometimes connected with it by cloiateran These bell towers had a secular 
function m northern Italy, for they served as watch-tower^, and also as monu- 
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St. CiMHi, Cologne* an example of German Romanesque that shows how vRdorus 
features were mdted together. The arcaded galtcri^ bciow the ea^'es wc charac- 
tcmtic. They occur in many Gefmnn churches of this period. {From Thomas 
Hqpe^i EiJi^ on 



























































































































































































































Worms Cathcdni {t i id- 
1300 }^ showing the octa- 
gotiAi iqwer with itt 
{Minted rooC Twin cir¬ 
cular tawed Bank the 
twi> apsea. Tor ibe plan ±a 
apsidal at both eoda^ 
Arcading appears bcltjw 
the eavci oF the apse. 
(From llicoiaj Hope's 
Essay &i An:hiiiiiiiTiJ) 
Compare with the cathe¬ 
dral of Spiro oppontCj 
and the Chmch of the 
Aposllet at Cologne on 
pages T30 a fid 13,1. 
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Tbf CAchedra] of Spiro {1030}^ aji example at German Rommusqur^ wiih 
twin Xowm and an octagtitial {rupola. (From Thomas Hapc^i £1x07 m 
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The catholral at PiaOTtEa+ an cwnpic of thfi Lcjinbard Romanesque itylc, was built between 
I iatl and 1333 on the aiite of an earlier diurch whidi had b«ii dtatroyed hi 1117* The ttylstk 
rdBiionihip between the Getman and Lotnbardic Rdinaiicsque oburchea 11 perceptih^^ and 
in this Italian example the charactcriitic areading a hi more dclicaEO in treatment than the 
Gcnnaiii The iviat fitont,. ibown hcrCiK has three doora, with e-olmioiicd porches oT'Cxcf^idonalLy 
intomtiiig design. A detailed sketch of the left-hand porch is given abovei showing how the 
bases of the columns rcs^t upon crouching sculptured hgurm. The massive square cajnpaAlle, 

3^3 feet high^ is built of brick. 
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The Hp«E[lal cEid nif St. Nfidnelei 
Fhv'ia, itB 3 , Compai-e the exterior 
tiLdhce ireatmenl af ihk exaoiplc of 
Italkn RomAitcsquc with the exterior 
of ihe Byzantine church, St» Saviour 
in the Chont, at CanstHntiiiOfple (see 
page 97 arud plate 13 ^) This ehilfch 
hAA a oudform pLaa. 


ments of civic pride* Civic aycliitccture thrived in Italy, where urban civilmtion 
had continued fitfully during the Dark Ages, though alw ays sustained by the 
large respect of generations of Italians who saw in It a w^ay of life that differen¬ 
tiated them from the inhabitants of the semUbarbaric successor states of the 
Western Empire. Abo, they could protect that chosen way of life, for^ in 
H* A. L* Fisheris memorable phrase, ^'long before the Roman Empire w^ent 
down, its cities had adopted the mediaeval livery of fear/*f^®*> Behind the walls 
of such cities as Milan, Florence, Pisa, Genoa and Verona, public buildings, 
palaces and great houses arose in competition with the Splendours of church 
architecture, and in Venice, protected by the sea, the immensely wealthy 
republic erected buildings of dazzling beauty and fabulous richness. In the 
bitter centuries when Saxon England was gradually assimilating its Norman 
conquerors, and the country^ dc wm the preserve of brigand barons, the free 
cities and independent commonwealihs of Italy, enriched by organbed industry 
and trade, were in a ferment of artistic activity J and architects, painters and 
sculptors had greater opportunities, and more varied and encouraging patronage 
than they had known since the days of Augustus. 

The architects were absolved from the tyraimy of a couvenrionaJ system of 
design, and they had the zest that is generated by an appreciative audience, 
for the city state hud been rstored to Europe, that comparatively small unit 
of civilisation wherein men could be actively informed and interested in the 
sodal, pohtical and artistic events of their own community, Lite the Greet 
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dtv states, those of Italy quarreUed and fought with each other, and lathed 
money and talent on military forays, monumcnis and buildings. Architects bout 
with a strong memory of the past, and of the guidance supplied the classic 
orders, and in central and southern Italy, removed from Germanic influences, 
their veisioii of the Romanesque style had a Dghtness and a livdy on^nahty 
that created such masterpieces as the cathedral, campanile and baptistry at 
Pisa and St, Miniato at Florence, while in Sidly Byaantine and Saracenic 
om^ental forms were handled with a sensitive understanding of their power 
to relieve the severity of line in such impressive buildings as Monreale Cathedral, 
which stands above Palermo. The growth of the Romanesque style had been 
occaaonally checked or diverted in central Italy by the u^ of columns, removed 
from Roman ruins, and neatly incorpotaied in new buildings; but when this 
labour-saving device was rejected, architects invented such delicate variations 
of the classic type as the carv-ed and twisted columns in the cloisters of St, John, 

Lateran, in Rome. (See opposite page.) 

Throughout Italy, the manifestations of the Romanesque style suggest a 
mastery of design, and a new, intellectual appreciation of architectural comj^i- 
don. The churches were not built for the glory of faith alone; already the fiist 
light of another age of reason glows. That superb group of buildings at Pisa, 
the cathedral, bapdstry and campanile demonstrates the new powers archi¬ 
tects were acquiring, powers that transcended mere technical ability, and had 
not been eacreised since the Greeks built their temples. Externally, the cathedral, 
baptistry and campanile at Pisa, have a quality of design, a lucidity of form, 
that disclose not only the operadon of intellect, but a wholly new sense of 
elegance. Even the inept fourteenth century Gothic additions which surmount 
the arcade of the baptistry cannot mask the refinement and power of the deagn, 
while the campanile with its eight storeys of encircling arcades is a most 
delicately adjusted harmony of horizontal atid vertical elements. The puruy 
of its cemposidon Is apt to be ignored because of its unTortunate. incllnadon, 
which attracts attention to it as a Eneak instead of a work of genius. The cathedral 
was built between 1063 and toga, the campanile in 1174, and the baptistry, 
which was designed by Diod Salvi, between 1153 and layB, (See pages 140 

and 14!.) . 1 

The cathedral, similar to other basilican churches in plan, has transepts with 

a segmental apse at each end, and an elliptical dome cft'er the crossing, which 
was added at a later date. It exhibits no structural innovatioiis, but its propor¬ 
tions, and the gracious ftisioti of the exterior arcades, particularly on the west 
front assert the independent judgment of the designer. This independence is 
less apparent within the cathedral; there concessions have been made to the 
needs and established form of a Christian church; only outside has the architect 
allowed an heretical hint of intellectual adventure to appear. Elsewhere in 
Europe the architecture of emotion triumphantly expressed the intent faith 
of Christendom in the spiritual life, and a preoccupation with the world to 
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St. Johji, Literaii, at Rome, hai been re-buili and aiieted w ofieat iince ils f^datwn 
ui the fourth century, that its original cJiaiacter as an early ChriiUM ch^h « oblitmt^. 
'Die cloiitera still retain a tenuous connection with the claaic orders, though they 
exhibit many delicate variatloia of the basic fortm such as slender, twisted colmnas, l* roiii 
Thomas Hrtpe's « AnUtictati.) 


come: in Italy alone an audacious fliriadon with things of the mind was 
divulged in tenns of architectural design. Sometimes a touch of levity is apparent, 
a light-hearted rationalism in the use of form and colour, as exemplified by 
the marble sheathing of the exterior and inttrior of St, Miniato in Florence, 
(1013}, and the porch of Flstoia Cathedral (1150). The estciior of Sl Miniato 
IS shown on plate 13, Again, in Italy the reverence for Christian symboli^ 
was diminished when the individual symbols, the monogram of Christ and the 
emblems of saints, were regarded as components in a decorative scheme, and 
were associated with actual fragments or copies of Roman ornament. Acanthus 
scrolls wound in and out on walls, and imitations of classic mouldings regulated 
the play of light and shade, There was still a ripple of pagan laughter, jmt 
below the surface of life in the Italian city states—the gods were not really 
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'The BapLisLry, d^i^cd by Oioli Salvi^ aiid buiJt bctiA-ccii H53 aiKi layB. 
The purity of the <lesi,gfi u maiTedj. ihough not djatroyed^ by the Gotiiicfl>djdttioiis 
which mrxDomt the arcade and wene made in the foLsnccutli cenmry. It ia abviaui 
that Italian amhitccti of the Romativaque period acknowledged their debt to 
danfllcal architecture: in Italy it waa never forgotten. The plan of ihe Baptistry 
ia cLmihtr^ and witMn the DeotraJ space ia 60 feet in diameier. With the Caihcdml 
and the Campanile it forma part of a group of Etiildingi that u world lamoiiSj and 
marka the break with that architecture of emotioo which found cxpresiloji In 
maesive foknmity in other pam of Enn^. 















































Pisa Gathcfiral {io63-i09a) aiwl tht Campamlc t** 74 )j viewed Jiom the 
weal. The ground storey ia faced with wall itrcadingt a-od im the enhance fa^a e 
open arcades mccod into the gable. Draum M/lofl Wri^^ 
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Diagram showing 
Bcction through the 
nave, wiih iia 
coluruEu connected 
by axchea. Drmm 
by Marcelif B^irton* 
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A ttlrtpcatli centkiiy example oT the dnubcr ijnchiiceturc whicli developed 
id Staiidina^^aT Hiticrdab Kirke it the Iarg»i of tlie mediarvaj Nor¬ 
wegian ''itavckirter*‘ ch* tid&bcr-bijill rJiunchci, The body of the chmi;!h 
ia rectajiguliu-, with a square choir icrtninatiiig in an apse at the easEcm 
end. Above the gabled rDof of the nave there Is a square^ gabled to^^ec 
with a ipirc above. The earved cnrichmem of the gables is similar 10 
ihflit used on the prow of a ibip—Bnothcr exampLe of the link between 
the Scandinavum shipwright and builder. The roof of the choir u lower 
than that of the na^-e, and is decorated by a round turret. A diBlinctive 
Iraturc of the hmldingb the aingk-storey' arcade whidi encircka it. 


dead, they only slept, and even in the eleventh century' uneoiifdous preparations 
were being made by architects for their reception in new temples. In ItaJy^ 
the Romanesque style was Jess a prelude to Gothic than preliminary architectural 
training for the Renaissance. 

All over the rest of Europe^ except in the Moslem part of Spain^ Romaiiesque 
church architecture had established a solemnity' of form that spoke, like the 
tolling of deep-toned bells, of hell, purgatory' and paradise, and also of duty, 
hope and redemption. Architecture was fashioning an instrument of instruction 
and praise that was awaiting perfection* The Romanesque style was the first 
phase of that stupendous adventure in stone and brick and glass, the glory 
of mediaeval civilisation, which we call Gothic architecture. 










VI 


THE EMERGENCE OF GOTHIC 


G othic » the term generally used to describe European architecture 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, though it was 
misleading when it first became current in the seventeenth century, 
because it implied that the style had been invented by the barbarous 
Goths, who had estabUshed the Visi-Gothic Empire in Spain and the Ostro- 
Golhic Empire in Italy in the sixth century, Those warlike and uncreative 
barbarians were incapable of inventing an architec^ral style, but their name 
has been perpetuated because of its association the use of the pointed 
arch, which gave to mediaeval buildings an elasticity and a fluidity of form 
that had been foreshadowed in some of the later Romanesque work, but had 
never occurred in Roman stmetures. The term was used first by Gioiyo Vasan 
(151 the Italian art historian; and U became one of reprobation, partly 

because the very word Goth stood for something rude and savage, partly becauM 
it was attached to a style that had been superseded by the revival of the classic 
orders at the Renaissance, John Evelyn, in the mid^vcntecnth century, 
described the Palaxzo Fajnese, in Rome, as "a magnificent square stmclure, 
of the three orders of columns ^er the ancient manner, and when architecture 
was but newly recovered from the Code barbarity."'Even as late as the 
eighteen-thirties, architectural purists like Thomas Hope could write of “the 
youngest branch of the art, that erroneously called Gothic,and the study 
of mediaev'al architecture has snflered during the last three hundred^ years, 
at first from the initial contempt for a style which did not conform with the 
proportions of the five orders, and later because of its romandc appeal, which, 
in the dghteentb century, made Gothic design and ornament foshionable, and, 
in the following century, morally obligatory, for by then the style bad acquired 
a spiritual s'^ificance, indubitably sincere, but essentially artificial. The 
rejection of Gothic forms in the late fifteenth century and during the sixteenth, 
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was commott throughout Europe; but, as we shall sec in a later section, isolated 
pockets of the mediaeval styles survived here and there, just as pockets of the 
old pagan religions had survived as witch covens. 

Gothic architecture grew out of Romanesque, and the difFcrcnt phases of 
the Gothic stjie were also the result of continuous growth, for throughout the 
Middle Ages, sacred and secular buildings were being put up in every European 
country; the cathedrals of France and England and Germany were alwu)^ 
partly webbed with scaffolding as some new' addition, some fresh ambidous 
recasting of the original structure, was carried out. The round arch, which 
had been in continuous use since Roman times, gave way to the pointed arch, 
and because of this characteristic structural form. Gothic architecture has some- 
dmes been called Pointed architecture; but such a term attributes, at least by 
impUcatioQ, the invention and use of the pointed arch to mediaeval builders, 
whereas it had been known long before the Chrisdan era in the Middle East, 
but like other architectural invendons it had been dormant—its latent possbili- 
des unappreciated, undl the new experimental spirit in architectural desi^, 
begotten during the Romanesque period, was nourished by an expanding 
dvilisatinn, by the increasing power and immense wealth of the Church, and 
the security which the Church gave. 

Europe by the thirteenth century had become Chrisdanised; even the old 
fierce Scandinavian nations were incorporated in the general structure of 
Christendom; and the northern limits of the Faith went far be>'ond the borders 
of Germany, the influence of Rome meeting that of the Greek Church in the 
ill-defined, still half-barbaric countries that lay between Russia and the German 
states ruled by the Emperor. Raids horn pagan pirates and Vikings, seldom 
threatened the property of the Church. The day when tall minsters and abbeys 
automatically went up in flames during times of w ar was over, and wi^ this 
new security architects and builders were liberated for making experiments 
of increasing boldness. Not only did the Church provide opportunities for 
architectural design; within the walled towns of Europe the incre^ing prosperity 
of merchants and traders furnished fresh patronage for building, and a new 
sense of civic pride arose, supported by the personal interest of those who 
governed the towns. This was very different from the impersonal, cold, bureau¬ 
cratic ordering of cities under the Roman Empire, subjected as they were to 
the remote control of a central and unsympathetic authority, European towns 
were adorned with fine buildings, city and market halls and cutchanges, and 
the rebuilding of churches went on continuously, so that the mediaeval dry 
thrust into the air a forest of towers and spires, on which gilded crosses and 
weather -vanes, with thrir swallow-tailed pennons, glittered beneath the 
unpolluted skies of the pre-industrial age. 

Romanesque architects had given to their buildings an air of serene stability; 
there was something settled and calm and eternal about the stalwart columns 
and the rounded arches they supported—something both placid and inert. The 
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girth of the colunuis in the imvc of a Norman cathedmij like Ely or Durham^ 
had undeniable impressiveness and dignity, but those columns suggested safety 
first I they said so clearly that the buJldcni were taking no risks, that they associated 
bulk with strength, and had not yet tested the capacity of the material they 
were using; but within a century, at the beginning of the mediaeval period, 
rhis approach to structure changed. This change followed the introductio!! and 
general use of the pointed arch, and in conjunction with buttress^, and the 
impulsion to build higher and higher, a new conception of derign arose w'hich 
turned the ideas of builders towards vertical lines. Some Greek temples, as 
we saw' in Section III, were really the bases of gigantic pyramids, which if they 
were carried to their logical height would rise hundr^^ of feet into the air. 
The great Gothic churches of the ^Cddlc Ages were nearly all deigned to 
send towers striving uptvards^ not through any conscious desire to provide 
optical satisfaction, but to satisfy the innate craving for symbolism—almost as 
though hands were being held up in praise. 

The initial inspiration for a sacred building did not come from the architect \ 
it carne from some commanding personality in the hierarchy of the Church. 
In the course of five centuries the status of the architect had changed. In the 
Graeco-Roman world he had been knowTi by name and repumdon and was 
recognised as a professional man. The mediaeval architect had no such standing. 
He was usually anonymous, and often a master mason himself; or if he was 
some great cburehmaii who acted as an imprcsaiiq for craftsmen, he would 
almost certainly have a dose knowledge qf, as well as a deep interest in, building 
technique. It %va3 not untd the Renaissance that the architect emerged from 
anonyrnity and again became identified with the buildings; he created, and he 
was often an accomplished creative artist in one or more of the fine arts. 
Michelangelo is a conspicuous escample of the sculptor and painter who was 
5 lIso an engineer and a great architect 

Church-building was in progress in every European country, ostensibly for 
the glory' of God, though often to satiate the ambitions of some prelate. The 
air of cvxry city was Lremulous with the melody of bells, the country-side was 
punctuated w ith beckoning spires and towrxs. "In one hundred years the French 
put up eighty cathedrals and five hundred churches of the cathedral class. 
According to an estimate made in 1840, they would at that time, with the 
mechanical power then avaibble, have cost £300,000,000 to build.”i^®»> 
Christian Barman, who records this in his masterly essay on Arckiifciure adds 
that it was far more than was ever achicnpTd in Xnrman England. "The whole 
people lived for these giant enterprises/' he wrote^ "and thought of litUc ebe. 
They went on international begging expeditions to rabc funds* They harnessed 
themselves to the carts that bore stone from the quarries. Their buildings are 
so well known that the names alone bring them midly before the minds of 
most^ Pari;?, Chartres, AmienSj Beauvaisj and Bourges are a quincunx that no 
one will rorgel.”<^^°J The emotional content of such buildings, erected by the 
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The carbcdral of Notre D^e, 
Pn™ {1163- 1 £35)+ One d ibe 
olcLat at tbe Ften-di] Cotbie 
cAihtdr^. Afacrtis ilte central 
doorway of the triple arched 
west jjroDt \s a great wheel 
window of cKccptional beauty. 
This western facade* one of the 
finest in France^ w^ the proto^ 
type fpT many later churches. 



collective enthusiasm of the fajthfulj was stupendous, and survivt^ to this day^ 
awakening tiie reverence of the susceptible, of the distaste of the cla^cally 
minded purist. As a corrective to the sentimental awe that is apt to swamp the 
critical faculties when a Gothic cathedral is contemplated, the v'iew$ of Norman 
Douglas, one of the last great Europeans of the twentieth century^ are worth 
recalling* On leaving Athens he wrote: “Let me have a last look at the Parthenon, 
for soon 1 may be seeing monuments of another schooL It was my late, during 
the war, to spend several days at Amiens, where I passed some hours in front 
of that cathedral, trying to decide whether this stuff was architecture or 
nightmare- 1 have not yet made up my Norman Douglas, whose 

antipathy to Chrisdanity was almost pathological, w'as obviously disturbed and 
uneasy by the proselytising urgency of that intricate west front at Amiens, 
which gives out the message of the Faith, demanding adherence, breaking dawm 
the rational resistances of the unregenerate, as contemptuous of the world and 
the desh as a saint, and as strongly armoured against them. 

In the course of aU this striving and adventurous experiment, structural 
discoveries were made which changed the whole conception of the wall as a 
supporting element in building* The Gothic masons used stone as it had never 
been used before; they approached architecture as engineers; they were 
unconscious of creating a Style, they were not attempting to do anything of 
the kind, but they found that by the use of the vault and the pointed arch 
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Tile cut end «f Beauvais Cathedral 
(13^5-1568) ihowin^ the licra of 
flying buttresses which take the thrust 
of the vault. 
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Tbc cast end pf Aibj CMbcdjal 
(xqBa-i^ia), which h a Lang viuiicd 
churchy with scrifl of thapcli on eanh 
aide of the nave, separated by [nternaL 
buttresses. The tall, iuhtow vdiidows 
aix devoid of ornamcni, apart from 
ipmc siinple liacery La the heads of 
the upper row. This cathedral of St. 
C^Ce is a foTtreranzhurch, and an 
axutcre otampk of French GothiCw 


they could refine stonework m that the weight and thrust of a building could 
be coaxed dowTiwards. Structural lines that distributed thrust and bore wdght, 
crossing voids, arching over voids, and Qoadng dowTv through buttresses^ 
actually suggested ascent rather than descent; weight it Is true was carried 
dovsTiwards^ but those arches and vaults and buttresses gave the impression of 
lines ascending^ sweeping up to the vaulted roofs and lofty naves and to towers 
and spines that were increasingly exalted. The eolumns that supported the 
pointed arches in naves and aisles dimimsbed in girth, as they only partially 
supported the weight of the building, and the wall gradually began to melt 
away, its sobd sections being replaced hy voidsj for the new structural sj^stem 
developed, windows grew larger and larger, and eventually the church became 
a great stone lantern, with huge expanses of stained glass thftaugh which day¬ 
light gave animafion to coloured pictures. The whole building was a com* 
posldon of glass in brilliant hues, lightly clasped, so it appeared, by a 
slender framework of stonc^ 

Inevitably there were a few set-backs: sometimes a tower would collapse, 
or the foundations of a nave give way, and this w^as not always a result of too 
much boldness and ambition in design-—after i^soo some of the great cathedrals 
in France and England show signs of economy^ and even carelessness and 
cheapness in construction.^"^* Owing to faulty foundations the w'tst tower of 
Gloucester fell about the end of the eleventh century, the central tower of 
Winchester collapsed in 1107, so did the west tower of Worcester in it75* 
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The nmn entranct to the Fakce *f the Popes*, 
Avignon. Thii building ia more like a fortress than 
a palace, with high wrUi* and rather Lncongnioui 
Gothic ttntrdlci and pinnacles here and ihm 
relieving the military leverity of the design. I t ivaa 
begun in 1316 by John XXll, and continued and 
added to by the popes who mecceded him, until 
iti completion in i370h 



In 1^84 the roof of Beauvaia Cathedral fell. The central tower of Ely, which for 
some dme had been in a $haky condition^ came down in igai, “a disaster 
which proved a blessing to posterity as it made way for the glorious octagonal 
lantern/" 

Such occasional accidents did not deter mediaeval builders; they could learn 
somettuTig from the fall of a tower or a roof; they were always learning; and, 
generation after generation;, they made fresh experimentSi adding to the 
cathedral churches until they had perfected a techniqu e that consisted of sections 
of wall, called buttresses, set at right angles to a budding to tahe the accumulated 
pressure of the ribbed v'aulting. The use of these buttresses represented a 
considerable structural invention, and when they took the form of an arch 
springing from a detached pier and abutting against a wall to allow pressures 
and thrusts to glide down them to the ground they were, appropriately enough^ 
called flying buttresses. The section through the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
on the oppoiite page^ dlustrates the thrust and counter-thrust of the vaulting 
and buttresses. That nave, the highest Gothic vault in England, rising to 
toa feet, is strutted by flying buttresses across the aisles and north cloister. At 
Rheims Cathedral, where the height of the nave is just over 154 feet, flying 
buttresses over the single aisles of the nave and the double aisles of the east 
end transmit the thrust of the vault to piers, stabilised and weighted with 
statuary and pinnacles; and at Beauvais Cathedral the thrust of the highest 
vault in Europe, 157 feet, is taken by flying buttresses of great strength. 

Mediaeval architects, unhampered by any stylistic conflictSj were always 
improving their technique, not because qf any conscious conversion to a new 
structural doctrine, but because the infiJtration of new ideas affected and 
enlarged the general knowledge of one or more generations of building crafts^ 
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men, as, in the couree of a centuiy or more, iome abbey or cathedral was 
completed, though not with any finalit)-, for no mediaeval cathedral was ever 
really completed—it continued to grow in beauty, to acquire additions and 
embellishments, within and without. In England, particularly, this almost 
unceasing building activity has provided many examples which show the 
beginning and tlie end of Gothic architecture; all its phases associated in ami^, 
A brief description of this process of continuous growth may be quoted, with 
Peterborough Cathedral as the estamplc. 

“Until 1541 it was the Abbey Church of St. Peter, the third church to stand 
upon the site, and it was founded in 1117 or 11 j 8 by John de Sais after the 
datruction of an earlier building by fire in iri6. The wort of the founder 



Seetioa ihuough the nave oT West- 

miiutCT Abbr/i showing tknul 
and cowitcT-tlinifii *f the vaultLog and 
bvtixEsca. Th£ cave vault ii tbc 
highciL Goduc vault in Englandp and 
ti ilruttcd by fiyinff buttm^c^ aerg^ 
the aisles and north dt?iatcr+ Uraum Aj 
A4 Cook- 


was confinird to the choir, which lemiinates in an apse, and this w^as dedicated 
about 1140, Betw een 1145 and 1155 tbc aisles of both tramepU and the south 
transept were completed by Martin of Bee, William dc Waterville finished the 
work on the fransepts and built the central tower between 1155 and 1175- 
The nave was buili by Abbot Benedict, 1177^1193, and Abbot Andrew was 
responsible for the western transepts, which were erected by the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Throughout that century work on the Abbey 
continued^ The triple-arched west front was probably completed by 1250] the 
Lady chapel (which was demolished in the seventeenth century) was consecrated 
in 1290; some fifteen years earlier die belLtowcr w-aa built, and the pinnacles 
of the towers of the west front carried work on into the fourteenth century, 
when decorated windows were introduced. In the fifreenth century an eastern 
chapel was added in the Perpendicular ; iMs was begun in 1438 and finished 
ninety' years later. For about two centuries after its foundation builders were 
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at work aliDost continuously on the Abbey, and the Perpendicular addition— 
the ‘new building,’ as the eastern chapel is called—accounted for nearly 
another century. Not far short of three hundred years of mixed work, the skill 
and thought of nine gcneradotis of craftsmen, are embodied in this church. 

"Such protracted instalments of architectural activity might be expected to 
produce an effect of conflict, especially when spread over centuries of change. 
But here again the purpose of the church dominated the minds of the builders; 
and the fulfilment of that purpose was recognised throughout the Middle Ages; 
every generation of craftsmen sought the same goal, although they improved 
on the methods their forerunners had known. The easy blending of all those 
years of work is at once apparent inside Peterborough Cathedral. If you stand 
below the central tower, the first suggestions of an unwonted slenderness in 
Norman building may be seen m the upward-streaming lines of the piers; and 
the transepts show that Norman solidity is melting. The arches of the transepts 
that shoulder the weight of the tower are rounded, widi the lines of pointed 
relieving arches above them; those that carry the tow'er above the choir are 
pointed. The broken sweep of their curve gives a gentle hint of thrust spread 
widely; a mere concession to contemporary ‘modernism’; remote as yet from 
that strident structural proclamation of weight driven earthwards by a score of 
sloping pathways that was to be one of the phases of Gothic building. 

Although there is an air of t^uiet discovery in the interior of this cathedral, 
arising from the discreet incorporation of new ideas as it grew to completion, 
the ultimate dominance of voids over solids is clearly foreshadowed. It is an 
early stage m the evolution of the ’cage of stone,’ in Lethaby’s phrase; soon 
such sturdy skeletons acquired refinements, devised too skilfully to mar their 
strength. Before that stage was reached builders had achieved a placid formality, 
as the nave of Peterborough Cathedral illustrates throughout its cool length. 
About it there is something faintly eastern, something Saracenic, awed into 
mildness, bereft of any flamboyant heathenish flavour, an oriental spirit chilled: 
possibly a dying murmur of Bj-zantium, only articulate since the church lost 
most of Its glass and form gained an ascendancy over colour. The harmony 
in stone wTought by the builders of this church survives the withdrawal of 
that vivid element of its composition—colour,”tiM! 

Very many EngUsh cathedrals were originally part of some monastic establish¬ 
ment, grouped with other buildings^loistccs, refectory, and the abbot’s or 
priors house—and as the work on them was spread over centuries, diversity 
^ style naturtdly followed. Salisbury is the exception, for that cathedral, with 
its lofty spire, 404 feet, the highest In England, is almost entirely in the Early 
English style, and was erected between la^o and 1258. (Sec page 154.) 

As Gothic architect!^ devcfojjed, builders, confident of their cajiacity, 
exercised their talents in the service of God, and great churches in every 
European country, but especially in France and England, began to speak a 
language that was undeistood by Christians everywhere. 'ITiey stiU have 



Vhc irxple^rchcd wicst rront ai FncrboziDii^la C^LtlinlrBl, abouL is'^d^+ 

Vm\l 1541 it vw tltt Abbey Cbnrcb of St. Peter, ajDd ihs third clmrtrh to cici;upy 
ihr site. ]t was fouiKlcd bi 1117 or 11 iB by John de S^h, after an earlier buildieg 
had been dcairoyed by fire. Peterborough Cathedral illtairaiDj perhaps, more 
fully than any other sacred edifice io Englarwl, the procesH of CDtitlnuoua growth, 
the almosit unceasing huJkiirkg acth-iiy, which kept some part of every mediae\'al 
churrii Webbed with scafibldiog. century after century. 
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I^Blabiiry Cathedral, built altrust. entirely in tine Early En^Uh style, between 
laao and i ^^Ih Tiic spine is ik?w the highest m KnglaiKi, but only since the spire 
oF old St, Paul's cathoirBl vma dcsticrycd by lightning in i^St* Salisbury’s spire 
is 404 feel high; old Sl Paul's was 4% fecL, The two upper storeys of the tower 
and the ipinc arc later than the rat of the church, aji4 are early examples of 
Decorated Gothic: the steeple was the worh of the mason^ Rlehard of Farleigh. 

Ft dates from the hut half of the (burteenth cftotury. 


sometlung to say to men and women of our own century, and we have cited 
the case of Amiens Cathedral which had somelhli]^ disconcerting to say to 
a scepdcaJ mpdcfn author] but, as we suggested in the first scertion, all bmldings 
have something to say. ITiey may be as talkative^ as obsessed hy trivialltit^ 
as some people, or as tongue-tied as others r some buildings chatter like starlings 
or monbeyst others sing, cheerfully or solemnly^ with grace or pomp, or out 
of tune. Tlie French and English cathedrals spoke not only wilb towers and 
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St. Mary\ Bloxham* OxTordsbire, an examplt; l>ecxjrated GotMtt witb the 
octBgnriaJ spiir rising 198 feel abcjvc ground Is:v^l. 'Die »plre riw [rnm an octag- 
ocial drum above the square towcTi with suigle pimiacls cnnciicd wiib crockets^ 

spires, which shouted ptiaises to the skies^ or through their blazing windows and 
strenunns sculpture, but in a manner more massively and unforgettably 
impressive. It was a bnoklcsa agtj and In his analysis of the motives of Gothic 
builders, Christian Barman has suggested that the idea of fabricating light into 
pictures acjcounts for the preponderance of windows in churches and cathedrals 
and for their ultimate vast size* Through coloured glass, a flaming message 
burned in the daylight hours | each window spoke to the responsive worshippers, 
and beyond them *^iay a dark and fluid world in ptwess of formation^ its noises 
dtown^ by the glazier’s fiery* enveloping speech-”<*M> In his essay* Hfouen 
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and Aldous Huxlc>' has emphasised the significant part played by stained 
glass in inducing visionary experience, and how those jewelled windows could 
Him a whole building “into something magical and transporting/"*”** 

A mediaeval church without its original glass b empty indeed, a speechless 
shell, often maliciously desjxiiled by fanatics, somedmes blatantly looted by 
collectors. The glazier was a specialist in symbolism; so was the sculptor- ^'The 
upward rush of the stone mass was punctuated by figtires. The saints stood as 
guardians to the fabric. The evils that assail mankind were showm: devils 
grinned; the fauna of magic and witchcraft crawled leering over mouldings, 
capitals and corbels; hhd^ and beasts, sins and virtues, were shajxid with 
fantastic a^cst, and humour was vigorously abundant- The sculptor was not 
merely a specialist in ornament, to be called in at the discretion of the architect l 
like the glazier, he created a voice; like the glazier^ he was a fellow-craftsman 
with the masons. Like all the craftsmen who w^orked at church building, he 
enjoyed a measure of creative freedom that enabled him to be boldly experi¬ 
mental, dorid, profuse, and grotesque as his fancy desired- It was the golden 
age for those who car\^ed in wood and stone. Ne\^er again WTre they to enjoy 
such an unfettered partnership with architecture. 

“Sculpture to-day has to stand on or cling to a few projections, casually 
left vacant in the architectural composition; it has no intimate relationship 
with building; and the sculptor himself has nothing in common with the men 
who erect with all the devices of machine-craft the building he embellishes. 
He belongs to the artist caste; and the setting of his work is the studio and 
not the scaffold. He is a stranger where once tie vvas a fellow-craftsman- The 
architect is in undisputed control of Ms work; and as for many generations 
both sculptoi^ and architects have thought of sculpture as an isolated art-form, 
the sculptor has lost the architectonic sense wMch in mediaeval times gave 
Id his carven figures and oroamentation a decorative stability 

In some churches a more permanent form of symbolism was apparently 
contrived by the nature of the plan, when the axes of nave and chancel were 
varied to give the building an angular twist. There arc two main schools of 
thought about the significance of buildings constructed with this distortion; 
the rationalist school, wMth attributes it to the defects of the method used by 
mediaeval architects for setting out a church, and the romantics, or symbolists, 
who contend that many cathedrals and churches were distorted b>' deliberate 
calculation^ so that the axes of nave and chancel did not correspond. The change 
of alignment between nave and chancel may well have been intentional when 
churches were built on Lhe plan of a cross, lo symbohsc the figure of the crucified 
Christ, with His head inclined to the left, or south side ; though Ln many 
European and some English churches with varied ax« the inclination is 
tow-ards the north. Lichfield Cathedra^ one of the most fiimous English examples 
of deflected buildings, leans to the north, while Canterbury, Ely and York 
incline to the south.*”** Much has been written on this subject, and some 
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Gloucester Ciithcdral, fthowlog itt central 

tqw'cr^ whidl U 235 higll. Oflgltially the 

Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter, when it waA 
cum^eried into a cathedral liter the Di^liiLion^ 
mnity of its buiidingij lar^c and. ^smaLtr were 
preserved. The tower is fifteenth century, a fine 
example of PerpeDdicubjr Gothic. (Sec page 
2t for an llluatratiDit of the east windowJ 


authorities have suggested that in the course of building a cathedral, “the axis 
of the nave or the choir, w'hichever portion was already standing, would 
probably be hidden from the mason^s vicw^ through the temporar)' blocking 
up of the chancel arch. This might render harmooious alignment a task of 
some difficulty, ll ha$ been averred that cvcr>^ case of deflection occurs in 
a church that has been partially rebuilt; hence the lack of agreement/'t**^ 
It has also been asserted “that many cases of deflection were discovered only 
wherij in modem times, the rood-screen w^as^ for one reason or anoLher^ taken 
dovp n* In such instance, it is argued, the mason would have his standard line 
concealed w^hile setting out the new section of the building."^*^®^ The S)'Tnbolist3, 
who believe that the whole vast bulk of the church was designed to impress, in 
perpetuity, the agony of the crucifixion, arc not over-CBdmating either the 
creative powcis or technical ability of mediaeval architects, and there is another 
Anew, less ardendy held, thai “the bend w^as designed to produce an ardsdc 
illusion—a perspective effect whereby a building appeared to be longer than 
it actually was. Thus, if one of the side w^alls of a church with a Veeping 
chancel* be viewed from the western entranccj an impression of greater length 
and of undefined distance is received by the spectator Again, where a roixl 
Screen exists, the bend in the w^all, not a pleasing feature, considered separately, 
would be concealed, but a change in the direction in a lofty roof would still 
produce an illusion that the church is indefinitely extended. Moreover, as the 
beholder caught a glimpse of a portion of the sanctuary windoAv, which was 
often richly ornamented, both in form and colour, the beauty of the vista was 
much enhancedWhether the Gothic arcMtecta possessed this Grcck-like 
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rcvtrence for Uie se nse of sight, or whether they carefully calculated the relative 
alignment of nave and choir for the gloiy of God, must remain a matter for 
coTijcettire ’ but it seems unlikely that such accomplished technicians were 
liikable to buHci straight- 

Despite wai^. revolutions, intentional destruction or indoknl neglect, there 
are still thousands of csi^ples of sacred and secular buddings standing in 
Europe and the Bridsh Isles which attest the genius of mediaeval architects. 
From the Romanesque style vnth its classical connections, the)' had devdo]^ 
a new approach to architecture design, which checked all refluent tendencies, 
except in Italy where the memory of Roman structures pemstcntly impinged 
upon the imagination of buildem and artists. Gothic architecture was, as 
Thomas Hope said, "the youngest branch of the art,*’ and remained so until 
the present centur)', when another new conception of axchitccturai design, 
comparable with that revealed to and acted upon by the Gothic architects, 
has been adopted and practised in Western civilisation, and, for want of a 
better term, is called "the modem movement ” or, less expUcit still, “contem¬ 
porary design," though it is really the new Western architecture. 

Gothic archileclure was young and vital and supple when it began its 
development in France about the middle of the twelftli century; in that country 
it lasted until the early years of the sixteenth, and spread throughout Europe, 
exhibiting, like the Romanesque style which preceded it, national and regional 
characteristics. In mediaeval Europe those local variations could not have been 
recognised as rndpient indications of natiotialism: the continent was certainly 
split up into kingdoms and principalities, and associations of states under one 
ruler, like the Holy Roman Empire, but the idea of nationhood, of nationality 
as we understand it to-day, was alien to the conception of a uoited Christendom; 
nevertheless the regional variations of Gothic architecture forecast the ultimate 
pattern of the European nations, long before peasants or princes were conscious 
of them or churchmen rcluctandy acknowledged them- In St. Ji^an Shaw puts 
into the mouth of the Bishop of Beauvais a condemnation of the Maid's heresy 
in these words: 

"To her the French-speaking people are what the Holy Scriptures describe 
as a nation. Call this side of her heresy Nationalism if you will: I can find you 
no better name for it. I can only tell you that it is essentially anti-Cathohe 
and anti-Christian; for the Catholic Church knows only one realm, and that 
is the realm of ChrisFs kingdom.^* 

An unceasing task of the Church w^as lo override local and lirmdng patriotisms 
by demanding horn all Christian men a broader and spiritual allegiance to 
that realm of ChrisFa kingdom; and the ideal of a united Christendom was 
suffidenQy pow'eriul to motivate the Crusades, and to inspire in every European 
country passionate and often popular support for building and decorating 
churches. But the increasing diflerencca between the growth of Gothic architec¬ 
ture in one country^ and another, though partly attributable to the use of local 
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The original GoiJiic tnterior of die Storkylcranp or Gn=at Choreh^ dcdJtaied 
Si. Nichalaa; the didcat ehunzh in Siockholm. It Vios rnunded in iht SKdlod half 
of the thincenih century by Birger Jarl* and almost euiircly reboilt about l y.fo. 
The austere Hues of what remains of the CdtluE work are diirupted^ and partly 
dbliietated, by the arnair additirms whidi display in pulpit and canupy, screen 
arni stalls, the ornamental fecundily of RcnaiMncc cao^ers. 


and convenient materials—wood many parts of Scandinavia, brick in 

Hollandj stone In France and England — Csi^t the warning shadows of a future 
disunity. 

In England the Gothic style developed, as RoTnancsquc had developed, much 
later than upon the Continent. Anglo-Norman architecture w^as followed by 
the Early English period, when the fir^t, tentative use of the pointed arch 
occurs, and from the floreated capitals of tall clustered columnSp those arches 
spurted in smooth jets, curving to meet and form lofty vaults, wrhilc UU stained* 
glass windows dyed the daylight that illuminated nave and aisles, transepts, 
choir and sanctuary. The framew^ork of the Gothic cathedrals and churches 
of England is classified by three convenient terms; Early English, which began 
late in the twelfth century and lasted undl the early fburteenth, then giving 
place to Decorated, when the austere lines evolved in the preceding j>eriod 
were enriched with a splendour of carved ornament, a period which 
lasted until the late fourteenth century when English Gothic entered upon 
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final periodj the Perpendicular, which ended in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Those terms. Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular, fiist used 
by Thomas Rickman in the early nineteenth century, do not represent 
periods: they overlapp and the Perpendicular style appeared in some localities^ 
at Gloucester and Windsor for example, in the mid-fourteenth century- But 
they do stand for three distinct phases of English Gothic, each mealing how 
accumulated structural experience tended to refine stone masses, to melt away 
walls, until the ‘"cage of stone’" was attained, and the slender vertical lines of 
the Perpendicular style represented the ultimate achievement of English 
mediaeval architects. 

In France most of the great caLhedrals had been built during the fii^t half 
of the thirteenth century, and they did not originate like the English cathedrals 
as part of monastic establishments; they were an integral part of French town 
life, supplying an example of architectural splendour for the cmulatidn of the 
civic authorities, and a enusLant reminder of the power and spiritual guardian¬ 
ship of the Church. Soissons Cathedral was one of the exceptions, for it was the 
church of a Royal Abbeyj built between 1160 and 1212, an early example 
of French Gothic, or Styk Ogimle as it b known in France. Like English Gothic, 
the style has been broadly classified in three main periods, following the 
Romanesque, The first, covering the twelfth century, Gothique a LamtUts^ marks 
the transition from Romanesque and the use of pointed arches and windows 
filled With geometric tracery, corresponding to Early English Gothic, though 
beginning nearly a hundred years earlier. The second period foUow^s in the 
thirteenth century, and is known as Rajy<mnani —literally a radiant and sparkling 
phase, for it was then that circular windoVi'S with wheel tracery were introduced, 
hkc those at Notre Damc^ Paris. Rheims^ Rouen and Amiens. The last period, 
Fhmbojani^ includes tlie fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the term is 
derived from ‘"the flame-like weavings” of the tracery of windows and paneb.*^^^* 
Flamhayant was the final contribution of French architects to the Gothic style: 
bke Perpendicular in England It died out when the classic orders were rr-inLn> 
duced at the Rcnabsance- 

One of the oldest of the French Gothic cathedrab b Notre Dame, PariSp 
buBt betw^een 1163 and 1235, and having, like Rlielms, Amiens, Laon and 
St^ Vulfran, Abbeville, and many others, a boldj tripk-arched west front. In 
Notre Dame the partnership between glass and stone gives a sombre richness 
to the interior; but it b at Chartres that the most impressive example of that 
partnership occurs, (Section I, page 30.) A characteiistic feature of French 
cathedral architecture is tile use of twin towers, flanking the western Ikqadc, 
usually, though not always, identical. At Amiens the towers of the west front, 
though symmetrically disposed, vary m height; and at Chartres the towers 
form a striking contrast, and were built at different periods, the spire of the 
north lower dating from (506, the south being four hundred years earlier. 
(Sec plate 13.) Strassburg Cathedral hai two western towxrs. one of them sur- 
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moy Ptcd by an openwork spire, which wa$ added in 1439^ and upsets the balance 
of the design by giving the weal front a lopdded appearance. The cathedral 
was built between 1250 and 1290. Where identical lowers appear, they avoid 
the visual odium of the '^unresolved duality,^* to use Mr. Trystan Edwards’s 
descriptive phrase, because of tlie uiiifying influence of the triple arches of the 
doorways, and the rose window that appears above the central arch. 

There is a marked difference between the Gothic architeeture of northern 
and southern France. In the south the Roman iradltioiiSj transmitted from the 
Romanesque style, persisted, though they were progressively modified* In the 
north the fresh, urgent vcrticality of Gothic was marked by boldness of concep¬ 
tion allied with great delicacy of detail Within, the vivid quality of stained 
glass filled naves and aisles and transepts with moving carpets of colour; and 
it is inside the French cathedrals that the richness and variety of mediaeval 
stained glass may best be studied. France, which remained a Catholic country 
until the Revoludon;^ did not suffer the systematic pillage and destruction to 
which English churches were subjected at the Refonnadon and by the Cod- 
fcaiing and art-hating Puritans of the Commonwealths The Huguenots were 
occasionally destrucrive; their opportunities were more limited; though they 
were responsible for the destruction of the fifth century church built by Bishop 
Padens at Lyons—an irreparable loss. 

French civic buildings reflected many of the conlemfwrary characterisdes 
of Gothic architecture, to which was added a stately magnificence. The disposi- 
don of windows in the Ci^dej the use of arcades, and the steepness of roofs^ 
put an accent on vertical features, and there was respect too for sj^metry, 
which is pardcularly marked in such buildings as the Palais de J usticc, Rouen 
(1493^1508), the Hotel de Vilic at Dreux (mid^ixteenlh ccutury), and the 
Hotel dc Ville at Compile (fifteenth century] p These bmldings belong to 
a Utc period of Gothic architecture, and w^re ueither cramped in dimensions 
nor caudous m design^ for by the fifteenth century ci\nc buildings were becoming 
important in France; and outside the iowti& large houses both in France and 
England were released from the needs of fortification^ Even so, there were 
visible traces of former concessions to security: die tops of walb still had 
battle men tSj windows WTre sdll meagre in sire, and it was nut until the middle 
years of the fifteenth century that they generally enjoyed an enlargement 
comparable with those of the great churches. 

At the end of the Romanesque period, d\ic buildings were humble and 
unambitious compared with churches; large-scale dweUings built outside iho 
protection of city walb had to be fortified; and in every European country 
these strong-tvallcd structures provided the material for the picturesque ruins 
that were to command the admiration of travellei^ in later ages. 

Castles with curtain walls, moats, gateways, draw^-bridges, tow^ering walls 
with their batdements, and tall central keeps^ were placed strategically through' 
out the European eountry'-side. Such buildings w^erc military machineSj litdc 
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different in conception from tiie military architectiire of forxner ages, indeed 
borrowing something from die buildings erected a thousand years earlier by 
Roman legionaries. The towers of a caade were built for observatiotij for 
strength, and with the central tower, the keep, as the place where the last stand 
could be made when the castle was besieged, and the outer walls breached- 
Enclosed by the walls was a smaU and squalid rcaideiidal area, into which 
cattle and peasants from the nearby villages were husded in time of war. More 
spacious dwelling quarters were also provided: a great hall^ sleeping^hambers, 
a chapel, and innumerable store-rooms. 

Castles were usually built on high ground, dominating a valley, guarding 
a pass, a ford, or commanding some traffic route* These strong buildings would 
rise often to a conriderable height, their thick walls presenring a hard» unbroken 
surface for thiriy or mote feet above the ground Icveh pierced only by very 
small apertures* Higher still, the battlements would give shelter for archers, 
and they were projected forw^ards, resting on corbels to provide an over-hang 
so that boiling w ater, molten lead and other defensive weapons could be used 
to the best advantage when the castle was attacked. This projecticin of the 
battlements made it extremely difficult to use scahng ladders. 

Many of tlie large castles in France w'ere transformed during the latter part 
of the Middle AgeSj and became agreeable and conveniently appointed dwelling 
houses, additional storeys would rise above the level of the battlements, and 
more window's w^ould be pierced in the walb, as the imlitary quality of the 
building w?a3 subordinated to civilised usage. But that military quality left its 
mark on large houses, not only in France but in other parts of Europe, in 
England and Scotland- French mediaeval architecture greatly influenced 
Scottish bmlders, and the Gothic castles and mansions of Scotland derived 
some of their characteristic features from French sources; for on many occasions 
during the Middle Ages France and Scotland WTte allies against England, their 
common enemy, and this consistent friendliness between the two nations was 
impressed upon the architecture of the s mall fiercely independent kingdom 
that occupied northern Britain. 

North of France lay Flanders and Holland, remnants of the Empire that 
Charlcmagtic had created and which was still thought of as the Roman Empire, 
though large pieces of it were periodically detached by conquest or by revolution 
to secure indepwndenee* During the sixteenth century, what we now know as 
Belgium and much of Holland were called the Spanish Netherlands, and early 
in that century those countries had passed under the dominion of Charles V 
who became King of Spain in 1516, and Roman Emperor three years later. 
Before this Introducrion of Spanish influence, Belgium and Holland had 
developed a most disdnetive secular architecture which was created under the 
patronage of rich and independent traders, a class that had escaped from the 
iimitarions imposed by other mediaeval states in Europe, and had used their 
liberty 10 create wealth on a large scale through trade and had used that wealth 
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The Ekjrgr'a Palate at Venice rtfletta 
the festidiova Laate cf due «>isimtrciaJ 
aristocracy that drew its w-ealih from 
intcmailonal Lradc^ and whose city 
was the nieetiii^-p3flcc of Western and 
Eastern ciiJtunc. The fa^dcs date 
Grooi 130^1424, and thU akrtch 
shows the turd of the arcades^ and the 
lacc-like tracery of the upper der. 
The Palace is the finest estampEe of 
moliaeval civic archiiectiire in the 
city, and formed part of a pxaj 
scheme of town planning. {See plate 

17.) 


to beautify and enrich Oidx cities. The town haJIs and guild houses and such 
ambitious buildings as the Cloth Hall at Ypres had an importance, an architec¬ 
tural significance, often more impressive than the naghbouring ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

Perhaps the most triumphant example of the architecture of a great 
commercial community is to be found in VenicC) which, like Ghent and Ypres^ 
was tun by a commercial class, and wa 5 the capital of a magnificent and 
powerful mercantile republic. Venice was governed by an acutc^ fastidious 
aristocracy, and the city, built upon piles and occupying a group of small 
islands at the north-west end of the Adriadc, was the place where eastern and 
Western influences met, where, as we have seen in Section IV, Byzantine 
influence inspired the design not only of a great church, St. Mark’s, but the 
form and decoration of palaces and civic buildings. To-day Venice is a vast, 
well-organised tourist trap, and its fall from the days of commerdal supremacy 
is reflected in the out-at-elbows magnificence of its buildings; its dilapidated 
architecture still suggesdng the atmosphere of hopelessness and ruin and 
neglect, which descended on the independent republic when Napoleon 1 
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The Fisdiii PaJacCp on tlie Grand flanni Venice, u an exampk ot fifEoentli 
century VcriEtiim Gqiiuc. The traerried openingi and balcoma, rhytiunicaliy 
dupotedp provide a iranqtiil reflcirtiof^ in the water betow^ Tor in Veniee the iuriace 
of the canals wai one of tJie elements of architectural composiEion. 


casually to^cd it into the political dustbin, without a thought for the brilliant 
civilisation he was destroying. 

The buildings of Venice have a character of their own, partly derived from 
the Byicantinc influences they have absorbed, but partly because the republic was 
governed by highly civilised business men, who as patrons of architecture had a 
completely different outlook from the ecclesiastics and noblemen who generally 
supplied the patronage for building? in other parts of Europe. The^r displayed 
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their wealth io terms of architecture and Interior decoration with taste and 
judgment, and although ostentatious their buildings were never vulgar* Venice^ 
on a group of islands;, had much the same development problem as New 
York on Manhattan Island, so architects built upwards, and nearly all the 
buildings are tall, separated by dark alleys and shadowed slips of water* 
Consequently it is almost impossible to see any building In Venice unless It 
faces the Grand Canal or some big open space like St. Mark's Square, and 
viewed from the top of the campandc of St. Mark^s^ the city with its red pantilp 
roofs does not lie out in plan like many European cities but is an agglomeradon 
of mst-hued pantiles, crowding against each other, almost identical in appear¬ 
ance with other Italian to^vns or those of southern Spain, like Granada, Although 
many buildings in Venice are classified as Gothic, and come into the period, they 
are anything but Gothic in character. There is no stri^-ing note about them; 
instead they convey, with almost sensual emphasis, a luxurious and Languorous 
reverence for beauty for its own sake; and this is apparent not only in the 
private palaces, but in the Doge's Palace, with its open arcades and columns 
and pointed arches, and the lace-like effect of long horizontal lines of open 
tracery (plate 17,) That Palace was completed between 1309 and though 
it was begun in the ninth century and rebuilt several dmes. Its Oriental and 
Byzantine affuiitics are obvious^ and it was completely different from other 
examples of Italian Gothic, an mdepeodent devdopment of that style, as 
independent as the wealthy republic itself, and can be classified only as Venetian 
Gothic. This fusing of Oriental, Byzantine, classical and Gothic influcncca 
produced an architecture that was unique in Europe, as indeed die civic, social 
and commercial stmetureof the Venetian Republic was unique* It was fantastic, 
gay, blazing with colour, both delicate and bold, adventurous and irreverent— 
irreverent in the seme that it arrogantly overshadowed all the sacred buildings, 
and even Su Mark*3 plays second fiddle 10 the Doge's Palace, which, shouldering 
up against it, permits only a peep of some of the crosses that crovirm the domes 
to be visible from the lagoon. 

In a comparable but far more sombre way the secular architecture of Belgium 
and Holland dominated the rich, spaciously planned cities of those countries. 
The Halles and Belfiy' at Bruges, die town halls of Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, 
and the magnificent Cloth Hall at Ypres, are all proudly competitive with 
churches, sending up towers and spires to rival those of the cathedrals. By 
comparison such churches as St* Guduk at Brussels (1226-1280), and the 
Cathedral at Toumai (1066-1338), arc modest and retiring; not so Antwerp 
Cathedral, which rears a lofty tower and spire 400 feet into the sky and is a 
rich—almost florid — example of late Gothic, for the towers on the w est front 
were built between 1422 and (518* (The low^r part of a second tower exists 
in Antwerp Cathedral but it w^as never completed.) As for Dutch churches, 
they have a simplicity and plainness, derived pardy from the use of brick, 
which a$ a material has controlled both form and decoradve treatments An 
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The Hallta eikI Belfry at 
Bruges. ITie tower ii 
Mghj and the magnificaict nf 
Lbe building show? ilic asoca- 
dancy of secular anihitecturc 
in for mch towers 

were competitive with those of 
chiifdaea. It \w built in tsBo, 


architecture based od the use of bricks amsc in HoUaiid and Germany^ and 
the tCTitnit: and colour of brick walls gave a characteristic quality lo the churches^ 
and civic and domestic buildings of that part of Europe, 

German Gothic was derived from France; It was transplanted, and not 
adopted until the middle of the thirteenth century^ and it w^as long before it 
supplanted the Romanesque style. Gothic was an import; Romanesque had 
been a native German growth, and there was no link between them. German 
Gothic churches were diadngubhed by fine towers and spireSp and the use of 
twin towers on the wTst front frequently occurs* Examples of this reature are 
to be found at the cathedrals of Cologne and Radsbon. Often large churches 
would be richly decorated, but their lowers and spires have a certain element 
of clumrincss: both in Cologne and Radsbon the junction of the spire and 
the tower is blurred with ornament, the spires are prickly with crockets, and 
there is no clean, vivid definition in these vertical features, which give an effect 
of woven stone work, that, in the case of Cologne Cathedral, has been unkindly 
compared with knitting. 

One of the characteristic forms of German Gothic was the "hall" type of 
church, in which nave and aisles were of approximately the same height, and 
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The Tiwn HaJI, MlddelbuTH, biiilt hy Anton Keldcrmatu about t5i«. The 
iquaie towcT u iBo leet high, and tlie la^ade hai pointed windows and is adora^ 
with statues oT the counts and gnuntesscs of Zeeiand and Hollan^ aianding in 
canopied niclMs. This is another ejHunpIc of the splendour of dvic amchitcctute 
in a community, rampetlng in scale and richnou with the churohei 

of a city, 

the Frauenkirche at Nurembuig (1354-136 0 . St. Elizabeth at Marburg ^1233- 
1283), and St. Stephen in Vienna (1300-1510), are excellent examples. The 
interior of a “haU” church was sober and orderly; colutmis and vaults fiilfiUing 
their funcUon with rather dull regularity; there were no upwardnsweeping Imra, 
none of the tense feeUng of ascent conveyed by French and English Gothic, 
and, as no thrusts had to be taken up and sent gliding to the ground, there were 
no flying buttresses or tall independent piers to receive them. Towera, spires 
and tracery gave character to these grave and unambitious buildings, and the 
tracery was often limited and clumsy because in north Germany brick was 
chiefly used, even for the muUions of windows. Perhaps as a reaction from the 
comparative austerity of most churches, a few German cathedrals were exces¬ 
sively ornate, technical capacity for the execution of carved detail often exceeding 
the ability to control the floreated convolutions of ornament, the branch-traccry 
which occarionally overloaded exterior and interior surfaces with a plethora of 
ill-^DCcived naluraliatic motifs. 

In France and England, Gothic architecture had followed Romanc^uc, 
budding out as it were from the sturdier and more solid style, and chinbmg 
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upwards^ shedding weight without losing strength. France and England were 
parts of Christendom where the Church could pursue Its architectural 
experiments uninterrupted by secular disturbanceSj peacefully developing 
arts and crafts, and mot only through its teaching but through the visual 
example of beauty suppUed by its great cathedrals^ continue its civihsing 
mission, for although France and England were ostensibly Christian lands, there 
vfcre innumerable outcrops of paganism^ and through all ranks of society there 
was a pladd acceptance of cruelty and a tolerance of lustj against which the 
Church was forever fighting* The monastic Htablishments in England and the 
cathedral churches in France, were educational centres, and peasant, townsman, 
and aristocrat were alike sadly in need of Chris dan education. 

The loss of Spain to Christendom has been mentioned in the previous section, 
and after the Arab conquest there was little opportunity for developing 
Romanesque architecture; but some Spanish kingdoms gradually won indepen- 
deuce. The Oriental civilisation of Spain was concentrated in the south, and 
a transitional Romanesque style, of which there are some scanty remains, was 
followed by the Spanish interpretation of Gothic, which only superficially 
resembled the Gothic architecture of France and England, for it burst forth 
into a richly ornamental style that owed much to Moorish influence. The 



Haarlem Cathedralp which dedvei trom iff Hch^hi^cd brick walls 
thjech^rmetcrinie the Dutch ttyir DfGadiii:+ It datiep frorm 

liic bTlccfith century. 
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Thr. great church of St. Sev'ems ai Erfurt, 
a (JcrmaA cliy mldv^'ay bccweeit Goiha and 
Weliitar- This CKarirpIc of German Gothic 
dales froni the fourtcenLh century# and U a 
particularly imcrcsting desi^p With the 
steep roof and the tail, triple spires, sbawmg 
how the urgem^ upward sweep of Gothic 
architecture was uitcrprcLed by German 
hyildera. The church stands side by side 
wiiL the cathedral on an eminence called 
ihe Domberg, and both churches arc 
approached by a flight of rnriy^ight steps. 


cmbellishmeDt both of the mteriors and cstcriors of Spanish churches between 
the eleventh and sixteenth centuries had strong Oriental characteristics, and 
there is reason to suppose that some of the early Spanish churches were largely 
the work of Moorish craftsmen. Eastern influences were mtroduced to French 
and English Gothic architecture as a result of the Crusades; but the Spanish 
kingdoms had as their next door neighbour an Oriental stattj a highly civilised 
Moslem country, which supported the great university of Cordova, one of the 
lights of learning iu mediaeval Europe, and one, as we have mentioned in an 
earlier secdou, that is apt to be ignored by pro-Christian historians. 

It was through the ^araetet of ornament that Moorish influence worked 
most vigorously in Spain, through the introduction of pierced stone tracery, 
intricate geometrical patterns, and the horse-shoe arch. The impact of Moorish 
architecture on the ideas of Christian craftsmen in. Spain must have been 
considerable, but it is significant that they were content to adopt only the 
superficial gaiety of ornamental dcAnces—the borse-slioe arch was used sparingly. 
It may be that masons, trained in a different structural tradition, rejected this 
device. To-day there arc several surviving examples of Moorish archilccture 
in Spain, which suggest that the effecti veness of much of such work depended 
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St. Franraci?, Aau» (iatiB-i253j^ 
ntttl on a liiU in a conunaniiing 
poution. li was a great pUgfimagi? 
church, amd Ln place on the sJopc of 
a hill enabled aa upper and a lower 
church to be built. The chu^ riw 
horn the wirrounding monastic build- 
ing», which arc on a vAii ruasqnry 
iuhstrunure. 



upon the use of a white, gleaming imterial. For example, in Malaga there ia 
a much admired Moorish gateway set in a market baU (the Mercado), It is 
a hotsMhoc arch, weakly conceived, suggesting conflict and indecision— 
is something irritatingly unstable about its form, but it is m sparkling white 
marble, and for many observers the richness of the material may perhaps redeem 
the poverty of design. 

In Spanish Gothic the very early use of the pomted arch may be due U> 
Moorish examples, though Spanish buUders used this arch in a way that gave 
structural significance to it, and no weakness, no indecisiveness, is observable 
in the great cathedral churches that arose in the Spanish kingdoms of Leon, 
Castile and Aragon. The fantastic surface ornament used on walls acknowledged 
a debt to Moorish prototypes, but it was disciplined, not as luscious and 
overwhelmingly flamboyant as, say, the ornament in the Alhambra; also it was 
used to frame groups of sculptures, to provide settings for scenes that told some 
Christian story, or exalted the acts of some Christian saint. The interior of a 
Spanbb church was often completely dominated by an immense reredos, which 
sometimea completely filled the east end, spanning the nave and rising lugh 
up to the vault. Many superb examples sdll exbt, and demonstrate the ability 
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of Spanish craftsmen to absorb Oriental ideas of rich ornament and to 
use them with a sense of design and purpose which Moorish craftsmen could 
seldom command. 

Gothic architecture in Spain acquired a character that dilfera from manitesta- 
tions of that style in other parts of Europe—the difference is marked by an 
almost excessive richness of ornament, that gives to the mtenore of Spanish 
churches a dtamadc quality which escapes vulgarity because the deuil of the 
ornamental work is always refined, never ItMsc, weak or sprawling. The dcaagner 
is always the master of his theme. Until the Civil War of ihc^mid^n^tcen^ 
thirties the interiors of Spanish churches had not Iwen despoiled, an 
consequently presented a truer picture of the copious richness o^cdiae^ 
Christian churches than was to be found elsewhere m Europe. One of the 
characterisdea both of ecclesiastical and secular architecture m Spam was the 
use of arcades, which provided shelter from the intense sunUght, ^vc 
architects an opportunity for surrounding the courtyards of palacra with dehcate 
arches, which often sprang from columns that had an obviotu classic^ ongm, 
arches that were pointed, enriched with cusps, and bnlhant with 
dccoradon. The Spanish interpretation of the Gothic style is disbnguished by 
an unusual gaiety—-unusual because it seems to have caught e^ excitement 
and sparkle and lightheartedness of Oriental ornamentation, but without being 

diiferent interpretation of Gothic occurred in Italy, for there ^e 
Roman classical tradidon survived and coloured everything at was ui t. 
The spires and towers that raced each other to the sky in Prance and Germany 
the Low Countries and England, the vertical striving appiuent m the naves of 
the tall Gothic cathedrals, were not to be found m Italy, ^cre, a rspect for 
classical stabiUty, for preserving harmony between vernal and honMntal 
elements, remained undisturbed. In the country-side buildings changed very 



A. *tr«t ill Ssin Gimisano. near Florence, a small town 
that emrt boasted over seventy towers; there art now 
only itirtem- In the fourteenili centuiy tic skyline 
"musl have presented a silhouette not unlike that of 
lower ^tanhatlflll to-day,” as G. E. Kidder Smitb has 
siu-aciied in Italy Baildi. The towers were resideolial, 
and ftl one tiree it it supposed that the wealthy 
jnerthants competed with one another as to who 
cmild afford to build lie highest tower—perhaps the 
mwt pennancni and wastcTul fonn of “keeping up with 
the JonesM" ever devised. Two of the remaining towere 
art shown at the end of the street- 
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link, and tcKiay, in the mid-twentieth century, it seems unlikely that farm 
buildings in Italy have altered much in fomi and finish since the days of the 
Roman Empire, Italian Ronmnesque architeaure had been much dascr to 
classical design than any other examples of the style in Europe, and we have 
seen in the previous section how clo^y buildings like the Cathedral and the 
Baptistry at Pisa followed the classical tradition, both in the proportians and 
general character of their design. From this orderly and stable architecture 
the transition to Italian Gothic did not mark any severe break, there were 
some minor concessions to the new vertical conception of design, but they were 
inclined to be superficial, as in Milan Cathedral, where tall narrow windows, 
flying buttresses, and a multiplicity of pinnacles give the impression, not so 
much of upward striding, as of pric k li n ess—all those spiky pinnacles and lonely 
isolated figures, and the dimness and narrowness of the interior, suggest an 
imperfect understanding of the spirit that elsewhere gave such forcible emotional 
properties to Gothic churches. Milan Cathedral is a late example, begun towards 
the end of the fourteenth century and finished one hundred yeai^ later; it 
was erected by the first Duke of Milan. It is said that some fifty architects 
were employed on it, and some of them came Irom Central Europe, so the cathe¬ 
dral has certain Germanic characteristics. It is unlike any other Italian excursion 
into the Gothic style. 



Stp AnlqUiOj Padu? (i Ej3q-13CK7), witt Jla st^-en domci, CjdlibLLm^ 
tracti of Dyzianiinr mflLicfice^ afid ncaUiug the forin St . Mark's 
at Venire- llie fre^nt h;^ an upper arcaded ^aUciy of pointed 

arches. 
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The caibcdrtil of St. Maria del Fiore* FEijreiii.e (tagh-i^fiahdesigiied by Arnolfo di 
Cambio^ The campanile (i 334-r 387)1 was designed by Giotto, (See frontupicce.) 
The KciiaisHtticc dome of the caihedral (1450-1434) whs added by Bnjnclleschl 
(see page 193). Both examplei on thia page show how 1 laliaii Gothic arehitectiire 
diBered in spirit and character hom Frcncht hnglishj, and German inierprctations 

of The style. 


Generally there is an hannoniotis balance between the horizontal vertical 

features of Italian Gothic buildings. Venice represents quite a separate develop¬ 
ment, moulded by a commercial aristocracy, and brightened by Byzantine 
influence. Apart from concessions to such typical Gothic features as the pointed 
arch, Italian buildings of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have 
a closer relationship to the preceding Romanesque phase of design than to 
Gothic architecture in the rest of Europe. For example the window never 
expanded to the same extent in Italian churches as in French and English 
churches ^ walls remained walls, and facades w'ere treated vdth decorative 
marble lacing, and within, mosaics and frescoes occupied a large amount of 
space, and the coloured ir ansl ncent glass window, that great pictorial feature 
of French and English churches, was never developed: it never trauKended 
its function as a window, and the glaring light of a hot sky limited its size. 
The moulded details of many churches, particularly those in north Italy, were 
almost identical with those used in the classic orders—another instance of the 
continuity with Roman tradition. Italy was well prepared lor the revival 
of classical architecture; it was of all places in Europe more richly endowed 
with knowledge of the form and character of clas®cal design. In the previous 
section it was suggested that the Italian Romanesque style was in the nature 
of architectural traming for the Renaissance: Italian Gothic, as exemplified 
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by such buildings as St, Maria dd Fiore, the cathedral at Florence (lagS- 
14G2), and St. Antonio of the seven domes at Padua wholly 

different in form and spirit and meaning from the Gothic style as it had been 
interpreted in other parts of Europe. Many buildings of that time, by their 
design and character, make it clear that Italy was the obvious place For classical 
architecture to be rtsbom. The event occurred in Florence in the fifteenth 
century, and in that century two other events of lasting importance for European 
art and life took place: the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in 
* 453 t which cxdngtiished the East Roman Empire; and the weakening of the 
Church’s authority through the rise of humanism. Mediaeval civilisation was 
dying, and as it sank, the vitality of Gothic architecture diniinishcd. 



The m-ediacval city of 
Caoterbury is shown in the 
background of this illustrft- 
tioni which flFpi:aR m a 
mariuscTipt of 
Thebts (MS. Reg. 10 Dli.) 
byjtihd Lydgate {circa 1370- 
1451). Diawta hy F. W, 
Fairboit froin the originBi 
manuscript^ and induded 
in Thomas Wtigiit'a bc»oLs, 
Thf Homes qf Qihnr and 
A Hisiafy D<mcilk 
at^d SmiimtnU ui Enghnid. 






























THE MEDIAEVAL ACHIEVEMENT 


M ediaeval dvilisadon is recorded by an architectiire more 
richly and emotionally diversified than any other in the previous 
histor^^ of Europe. The Greeks had created the three classic orders; 
the Romans had adopted them as a system of design, and their 
conventional reiteration throughout the Empire deprived architects of 
opportunities for innovadon and Roman citizens of the occasional refreshment 
of linrAmHiftf and striking forms. Early Chrisdan, Byzandne, and Romanesque 
buildings Ibresbadowcd the advent of an architecture with an cmodonal content 
comparable to the mtellectual content of ihe Greek temple^ as moving in its 
appeal to the human heart as the Parthenon is to the reasoning mind. We have 
Seen how' Gothic architecture entergedp how it transcended Romanesque^ and 
the incipient nationalism that differentiated its forms in France, England^ 
Germany, Spahr, and Italy. That resdess and boldly experimental architecture 
which spread over Europe, and was interpreted with such striking local 
variations, was indicative of a new, turbulent spirit. It gave voice to^ the 
aspiradons and desires and the sturdy pracdcal ability of a robust society, 
where conflict was in progress, for that old battle betw^een the country and the 
town once again being fought. 

In the towns burghers and citizens were quietly^ consistently and legally 
defying feudalism; makiug money through trade, organising the industrial arts 
and crafts; acutely aware of the confliedng intemats of kings and nobles. They 
were as conscious of the significance of dirndl impfra as any Roman proconsulj 
with untamed barbarian tribesmen on the borders of the province he governed. 
They could always drive a golden wedge between a monarch and his nobles; 
buying privileges and charters and trading rights, and hailing them confirmed 
by Royal authority, increasing thdr powers of collective bai^aining, and keeping 
their city walb in good repair. 
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In the country-aidcj the stitrkj military strongholds of the feudal aristocracy 
mtimidated the more docile rural populatioTi ; and there the great landlords 
reigned tmchallenged^ cxerdsiiig a savage paternalism over tlieir seris^ and 
ii\lng themselves in codditions of squalor that would have disgusted a Roman 
ddzen- It was long before mediaeval towns approached Lhc efficient material 
standards of the Roman tov^ns which they had succeeded. Their importance 
as social units, and their significance as wealth-creating communities were long 
unrecognised; partly because a largely illiterate aristocracy despised trade, 
pardy because the Church, with its official condemnation of usur>\ hampered 
the operations of commerce. “Wraith might he created by tlicir citizens; kings 
might condescend to recognise their trading and to grant protective chartci^; 
but they were of small account in the pattern of political life, for it was the 
land and the shifts and schemes for the possession of land that absorbed the 
energy of the rulm. The landlord was the symbol of power, and ihe mainten¬ 
ance of bis rights and the enlargemctiL of his possessions^ carried even to the 
length of private warfarcj were activities proper to his caste, however disastrous 
they may have been for the prosperity of the country. Trade became a furtive 
and fearful business in such a %vildcmcss of lusecurity. and towns were mere 
bolt-holes for traders in this clamorous age of chivalry and easy-going 
bloodshed.*^f*^3J 

Yet upon these bloodstained foundations a great civilisation arose that 
created an architecture of such power and beauty that it can sliil exalt and 
comfort men and women of the present day. The recurrent appeal of Gothic 
forms and ornament suggests that this style, petfected in the Nliddlc Ages, 
acts as an anodyne in periods w^hen people are painfully aware that something 
is missing, that something has been drained out of life, when unfamiliar ideas 
and ugly things are ail about them, and mediaeval society and arctuEeciurr^ 
aUhough remote in time, seem reassuring, friendly,, and warmly romantic. It 
was a society of practical Christians,^ whose meml^rs imparted their spinEual 
convictions and victories to the things they built and adorned. Lisle March 
Philfipps has described tlic dual character of this mediaeval age, which generated 
a potent period in art and architecture, ^'Thc curious and so far unique charac^ 
ter of the age,” he said^ “consists in the inlemungling, with the mundane 
temper which so conspicuously belongs to it, of an equally dearly marked 
spirit of devout contemplatioD and emorional ecslasj'* The age is not otily that 
in which mate rial aims are pursued with the greatest vigour and the keenest 
rcalisadon of their practical value; it is also that in which spiritual aims are 
pursued with an equally Intense concentration. If mediaeval society derived 
a quite unusual satisfaction from the prosecution of all kinds of human endeavour^ 
so did it also derive more felicity than ever before or since fmm the inward 
contemplation of the truths revealed by spiritual cousdougness^ Mediaeval 
society appears like a cord composed of two strands, one w'hite the other red, 
twisted together^ yet still distinguishable the one from the otlicr,”<^^ 4 J 
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Inside tilt mediaeval city: Westminster Hall anil its sturcuDdlngs, vrkich still 
pcrpttuAied the duaratter of the Middle Aga when this view was engraved by 
Wmccslam HoUar in the seventicciilh century. 


It is the imacknowledged and perhaps unconscious awarentss of the spiritual 
content of mediaeval architecture that has struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of people during the last hundred and fifty ycai^; for the appeal of 
Gothic forms and ornament b largely emotional, however much wc may 
admire the dexterity and in%"entiveuess of the craftsmen who fashioned them. 
It IS because those forms have such vital spontaneity, and because the mediaeval 
masons and joiners^ car^Trs and glaziers, had a common and inspiring faith 
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Hoiucr at Ghjcnl^ Ifom TIiomaA Hope'i 
m AnhiUFttK. Hope's dravdag 
la aakoplificd vcTsiofi olTThc Skipper's 

Houxe^ in that cilyp built about 
1531, and showliig how imceried 
wjndoi^'s dominated ibe and 

rcficctcd the conrcraporaiy Gothic 
fonm. It Wax DUE qf the GuDd Iidusb 
oT Ghent, and &hdvd haw secular 
architecture commanded a magnifi- 
Dcncc comparable with and orten 
exceeding ecclealastical buildiog. 



whicli they coiild honoiir by their work, that any attempt Lg reproduce any 
phase of the Gothic style results in buildings as empty gflife as a wax image. 
Gothic architecture could not be revived as classic architecture was revived 
in the fiReetiih century^ The classic orders represented a system of design: 

rules could be recalled, its proportions re-established, and its Greek origin 
was Intetiectual. Gothic architecture was no part of a system of design; it could 
not supply a body of rules for the guidance of architects of later ages; and it$ 
origins were not intellectual. Its practical achievements demanded good brains 
for the dirccdon and practice of skill ■ but brain power was used for that only: 
unless reason was underwritten by Faith it w^as heresy. 

The mediaeval city with m tow^ers and spires and tall house^^ ringed by 
walla with guarded gates, has been idealised by romantic writers and painters 
since the eighteenth century; and some of the reconstructions made by architects 
who were also superb draughtsmen, like Pugin, were not unduly fancifol, if 
we compare them with walled cities that still survive and with illustralions 
in contemporary manuscripts. Over a hundred years ago, Augustus Weiby 
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Northmore Pugin (iBia-i8ga) published a book which he called Contrasts: or 
a Parallel between the ttahU ediftes of the Middle Ages and emeipomling buildings of 
the present day^ showing the present decay of taste^ and the first plate showed a town 
of 1840 compared with an idealised view of it in 1440. These views appear 
on pages 180 and 181, and they are included in this section as an example of 
the tendentious propaganda of the nineteenth century Gothic revivalists. ‘Those 
contrasting views were inspired less by a desire for objective critidsiii than by 
a passionate sense of loss—^loss of beauty and serenity and spLituai significance. 
To restore such properties to life was, Pugin obviously felt, the mission of the 
Gothic revival—which was only part of the greater tni^ion of reuniting 
Christendom. 'Who could deny, after examining his drawing of an industrialbed 
town in 1840, that the buildings themselves reflected the inhumanity pf an age 
that created, and fiiund good, such harsh, fantastic chaos? Today, in many 
industrialised parts of England, mediaeval church towers and spires stand in 
mute reproof of our unlovely materialism, emphasising the comparison betw'een 
an age of faith and an age of greed, which Pugin found intolerable—the more 
so because many of hb contemporaries were incapable of appreciating what 
vras missing finm life. In plate after plate of his book of Coidrasts, he attacked 
the shams and stupidities that had invaded civic life, and had produced an 
architecture which reflected only a bleak utilitariaiiism,**o:s> 

The Gothic revival b discussed and examined in Section X; but its influence 
must be taken into account in any assessment of the architectural character 
of raediac\'al towns, for it still ccloura the views of the Englbh-speakitig peoples, 
and has given them a perverted impression of the Gothic style by reproducing 
its superficial characteristics in churches and chapels and other buildings m 
Britain, the British Commonwealth, and the United States. Ebttemally, the 
walk of cities changed very little Irom Roman times to the end of the Middle 
Ages. Compare FairhoU’s drawings of towns, in Section V', page 112, which 
are copied from a ninth century manuscript, with the view of Canterbury from 
a manuscript of John Lydgate’s poem. The Story of Thebes^ on page I 74 -" 
externally they differ only in the design of the towers. Walk round the walk of 
Chester, which still completely encircle the mediaeval area of the city, or those 
of York, which are nearly complete; or visit Carcassonne, the capital of the 
department of Aude in south-western France, one of the best preserved of the 
fortified towns of Europe, or Avila in central Spain, and you may then believe 
that Pugin's idea of a mediaeval city was more than a nckstalgic exerdse, 
Belund their walls many European cities grew rich, and patronage for 
architecture passed into the hands of the business coramuiiity. Some of the 
results of this patronage have been described in the previous section; and after 
the middle of the thirteenth century commercial patronage expanded, and 
cities throughout Western Europe recovered the importance they had formerly 
enjtiycd under the Roman Empire, for about that time tiie commercial a^cia- 
don originated which became the Hanseatic League. This fluid federation of 
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cides, uLiiated on important water-ways and trade routes, grew to be a great 
financial power m Europe, which could pass the sentence of comtncrdal death 
on a city or a nation by its boycott i its merchant rulers were the back-room 
boys whose interests shaped the policy of kings and emperors; it was dedicated 
to money-making and nothing else, and was opposed alike to the democratic 
pretensions of dtiKens and the privileges cf noblemen. Nearly all the imporiant 
towns in Germany and the Low Countries belonged at some time to the League 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and In England, 
London, and King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, were members; but the most important 
member cities were Lubeck, Bremen and Hamburg, which remained in the 
League from its beginning to its end. The number of cities in the League 
fluctuated; in Germany they adjoined the rivcis Oder, Elbe, Weser, Ems and 
Rhine; in Flanders, the Rhine and the Maas; but at different periods other 
places were included; Bergen in Norway, Novgorod in Russia, and Dandg, 
Elbing, Konigsberg, Strabund, Frankfurt, Cologne and Hamlin, and in 
Flanders, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp and Dordrecht. Other cities were affiliated 
with the League, like Augsburg, Ulm and Nuremberg, which were in direct 
communication with Venice; and there were cities in France, Spain, Portugal, 
and England w'hlch had dealings with the League but were never Hanseatic 

In Etiropc the growing power of commerce enriched the life of cities ; but 
civic authorities were aware of the precarious tenure of their prosperity; they 
kept their walls intact, and within those boundaries encouraged builders and 
craftsmen to create and embellish splendid civic structures and noble dwellings. 
European dties enjoyed their powers and privileges quietly; there were some 
hideous warnings of what could happen if they paraded their independence 
too openly or were too insistent on exacting liberal concessions from their 
episcopal and royal overlords, and one of these occurred in 1468 when Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, destroyed the wealthy industrial city of Liege, 
pviug it over to his soldiers for three days to sack and pillage, and then razing 
it to the ground. 

In E^land, protreted by the sea, and threatened only in the north by 
marauding Scots, cities like London expanded far beyond their walls, and as 
early as the fourteenth centu^ the castle which William the Conqueror bad 
erected at Cambridge was. being used as 3 quarry for materials by the college 
builders. London grew westwards along the Thames, linking up with West¬ 
minster, and after the twelfth century', ^though the walls and gates remained, 
they no longer restricted the growth of the city. William Fitzstephen, the friend 
and biographer of Thomas a Brcket, whose descriptions of I.,ondon in the late 
twelfth century are quoted by Stow in his Sum^, had said: “The wall is high 
and great, well towered on the north ride, w'ith due distance between the towers. 
On the south side also the city was walled and towered, but the fishful river of 
Thames, with its ebbing and flov.'ing, hath long since subverted them." 
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Part of tiic walla of C^rdaMOfinc, a IbrtiEed □ofdlac^'al town. IIlt iiuitr 
afid iTuier walls, with ihmr towera^ datf lironi the liiktc^Lh ccmtury. Bilaw: Part 
of tlic walla of Avila, a city in central Spiaiii, once included io the kingdom of 
Old Castile, and biiill on the level EUTnout of a rocky hUI. The walls arc built of 
brawn granitCp with a breastwork above, aud dgbty-six towera and nine gatcwiiya+ 



Of London's gradous expansion^ Fimtephen said: *‘On all sides^ without the 
houses of the suburbs, are the citizens' gardens and orchards, planted with 
trecSi both large, sigbdy and adjoining together. On the north side, arc pastures 
and plain meadows, with brooks running through them, turning water-mills 
with a pleasant noise- Not far off is a great forest, a well wooded chase, having 
good covert for harts, buidts^ does, boarsj and wild bulls. The com fields are 
not of a hungry sandy mould, but as the fimitful fields of Asia, yielding plentiful 
increase, and ^ing the barns with com. There are near London, on the north 
Side, especial wells in the suburbs, sweet, wholesome, and clear. Amongst 
whichj Holywell, ClarkenwcU, and St+ ClemenFs well^ arc most famous, and 
most frequented by scholars and youths of the city in summer evenings, when 
they walk forth to take the air.” 
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Stow’s SuTvejfi published in 1603, records the growth of London beyond the 
walls, east and west, foUoMdng die course of the Thames. The river was a 
highway, busy with craft, providing the most rapid route from the suburbs 
to the city, and remained so for centuries. In his Deiuiptiiiii of England (1577- 
1587)1 ^^''ihiam Harrison gives details of the river traffic and mcntiotis “two 
thousand wherrica and small boats, wberby three thousand poore watermen, 
arc maintained,” also “huge tide-boats, tdlboles, and barges, which either 
Carrie passeitgers, or bring tiecessaric provision from all quarters of Oxfordshire, 
Barkeshirc, Buckinghamshire, Bedlbrdshirc, Herfordshire, Midlescx, Essex, 
Surric, and Kent, %’tito the citic of London.” This is a vivid picture of teeming 
waterways serving a great city. 

In Europe the Idea of home became iden tided with a house, or part of a bouse, 
in a city, which could be sumptuous or simple, according to the means of the 
owners or tenants. In England there was, and sdll is, a different conception 
of what constitutes a home. The English home has a long history, beginning 
with the Saxon forerunner of the great ball, the thatched single-chamber house 
of timber, described in Sec don V, and resuming its interrupted development 
within two centuries of the Norman Conquest, when the two civilisadons, 
Norman and Saxon, were welded into something that was recognlsably English. 
Thereafter the country enjoyed strong government; houses in the country-side 
were gradually freed from the limitations of fortification, and an English style 
of architecture arose, regionally divcisifird by the use of characteristic local 
building materials. The owners of fortified manor-houses and the larger farm¬ 
houses were, by the middle of tlie fnurteenth century, beginning to enlarge 
the area of their windows, filling their moats and turning them into gardens, 
so their hqma were no longer separated from the woods and fields by a treeless 
belt, the width of a bow shot. Orchards and plantations and gardens could 
be close to the dwelling, and house and garden could enjoy the artistic partner¬ 
ship that had ended long before when Britain ceased to be a Eoman province. 
Only in the monastic establishments had that partnership been preserved 
through the troubled centuries of Saxon and early Xorman England. 

Wood, plaster and stone were the principal materials used for English town 
and country houses before the thirteenth century-, for brick-making was not 
reintroduced until then. At that time country houses were stoutly built, whether 
they were small fortified manor-houses or the living quarters of a castle; the 
need for protection conditioned their character; a grim, defensive loot was 
impressed upon them. Within, the country house was a great hall, from which 
other chamber and the kitchens budded off, as it were; and for some centuries 
this great hall remained the core of the house, determining its general form, and 
reflecting the communal, though far from democratic, way of life that was lived 
by die household. 

Pcnshursi Place, in Kent, b a typical example of a mediaeval house, with 
a great hall and adjacent chambens. It was built during the first hall' of the 
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in Germany and ihc ComiLries bclon^ril at iQine lime duiing the thiriccntfib^ fourteentn and fificcnih coi- 
turioi to the League, which cxtcftdfjd iu inHuence and affUJatioiu from England to Turkcyi Trom Genoa to Kniiia. 
Protcclcd by ihcir walli, many cilica gtrw ivcaliby^ and patroniige Tor archJtee Lure passed into the hands of ihe 

busincsiE eommuuiiy. fly MarctiU Burtm. 
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The krq, of Rocheitcr Kent* Cma 1130. ThU £» esKniialiy maimrv 

ardiitKturc, one ef the «rly Ji™ c«ti« huOt by the Normn™ after the Coiique/t 
of 10« For tnany y«„ they built cMtJa nT wood, perched on high aounth. 
nirrmwded by a deep ditch: the fiist stone castk they built iwas the Tower of 
London, and the 1^, which wa* the White Tower, was f.ni.lhed within the 
lifetime of WHIism itte GoTiqueror, 

fourteenth cenliwy, and the large hall had a central hearth; at the M^est end 
was a daB, or raised pladbrtn for the high table, and behind and above the 
dais was the solar, or retiring room. New habits of privacy were being established 
m the country house, and the tendency of the lord and the lady of the household 
to retire to the solar was deplored by William Langland, the English poet 
who was born in 133a, a few years before Pensburst Place was built. The ^t 
hall was deserted by masteis and inislrcsses who were more fastidious than their 
ancestois. There the lorde ne the lady liketh noute to sytte," Langland cora^ 
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Stokcsay Sbrap&hlrc [1240-1 ago), u an carl^ English castk with 

a gatehouse: and a moal. The gatehouse has been K>built* atid the hajfw 
timbered projectiog storey shown above is a late aixtecaJh century adilitjciEL 
The date d" the great hall is 1249. 
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plained/iiTJ In appearance, PeiashuT?t Place associates the characteristics of 
a castle and a church; embattled walls, towers, turrets and buttre^cs, and tall 
windows, their pointed heads filled with tracery, give the house an air of strength 
and of welcome, 

“An earlier building that shares some of the cliaracteristics of Penshnrst 
Place and is also a typical mediaeval house is Stokesay Castle in Shropshire. 
Here, too, a great hall forms the core of the building, and the solar, high above 
the floor level of that ball, has small windows on either side of Its fireplace, 
which open on to the halU Stokesay was built during the firet half of the 
thirteenth century, but the form is not unlike that of Penshurst; though in 
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comiTioD with many English country housc£^ it has continued to grow, acquiring 
additicius and out-buildings and new internal fumiahlngis century by century. 
By the end of the fifteenth century, the Engtbh house began to acquire the 
same structural characteristics as the churth; but, instead of being a stone 
lantern for coloured glass, it was a strong wewden cage, w^ith the spaces between 
the wooden framework filled with glass, brickwork or plaster—a great ardcu* 
latcd frame of timber, infinitely flexible in form^ admitting light generously, 
and using windots-s, not merely as apertures, but as integral parts of the structure. 
OckwTlls Manor at Bray in Berkshire, built in the second half of the fifteenth 
century^ is an early example of such a half-timbered house, arid the wooden 
cage remained a standard structural form for nearly two centuries. This same 
form was followed even when stone was used, as it was in the West Country, 
and in Yorkshire; the same generous use of wlndow-s and their incorporation 
into the structure of the house i$ apparent, particularly in such small examples 
as Tribunal House and the George Inn at Glastonbury in Somerset, and in 
large early sixteenth century country houses, such as Cowdray House at 
Midhurst in Sussex, and Compton Wynyates in Warwickshire. When Henry VIT 
came to the throne and the long Tudor period began, a rich and beautiful 
native domestic architecture had become established* Its kinship with the 
Perpendicular phase of Gothic architecture w^as marked, and that likeness was 
impressed upon all the products of the andllary building crafts, woodwork 
and metalwork^ providing a formal unity with the interior treatment and 
furnishing of the churches and religious houses." 

Builders in England continued the development of their native style long 
after their fellow-craftsmen in Europe had deserted Gothic forms and had 
placed their copious Inventive powers under the regulating discipline of the 
revived clasrical orders. Even in Europe, which was effectively influenced by 
the Renaissance over a century before England, there were indecisions and 
compramiscs and some spirited editing of the five orders. In England the 
introduction of the orders during the sixteenth century was resented as a 
t^Tannical imposition of foreign ideas. IhaL inarticulate resentment is often 
disclosed by the clumsv^ parodies of the ordeis by English craftsmen, and a 
complete lack of comprehension of their significance as a flexible system of 
architectural design. 

In England the record of the mediaeval achievement in architecture has 
been injured on three oecasions: by the dissofution of the monasteries in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, by the iconoclasm of the Puritans during the 
Commonwealth, and lastly by the so-called “restdrations^" of mid-Victorian 
architects. When Elizabeth I began her reign, the land was maumful with 
the nuns of abbeys and priories and chantries. They wxrc the casualties of the 
spiritual and social revolution that had occurred, of the transition from a 
theoretically co-operadve to an openly acquisitive, adventurous and enterprising 
society. Far more was preserved in Europe, where the wrecking of mediaeval 
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buildings was usually an incidt:nt of wariare, and seldom the consequence of 
religious conviction, though there were some disastrous exceptions. Enough 
survives in Europe and England for the scale and significance of mediaeval 
architecture to be appreciated* 

During the period that, for the last three hundred years, we have labelled the 
Middle ^trchitecture recorded a partnership between artists and highly 

skilled craftsmen, who exercised their gifts with greater freedom ofimaginatinn 
ihflti builden had ever before enjoyecL These men mvented ajid experimented; 
they also assimilated ideas from the East—not only the ideas that strayed into 
Christian Europe from Mo^iem Spain, but those brought back by the Crusaders 
and commercial adventurers. Tlie influence of their work spread all over 
Europe, north to Scandinaria* overseas to Iceland, and even to the setdements 
in Greenland, those mediaeval outposts in the New World, which lost touch 
with Europe in the early years of the hfieenth century,3“^ In such remote 
places architectural achievement was limited, but there are ruins of stone-built 
churches in Greenland, ttvelve in the eastern and four in the westem settlement, 
and the first bishop, Arnold, was consecrated in 1124, and resided at the farm 
of Gardar in Einarsfjordr in the eastern settlement, where a cathedral was 
creclcd.0313 That cathedral, which was bnUt of red sandstone, measured 
externally 86 feet in length, the breadth of the nave being 36 feet and that of 
the original chancel 24 feet. From die ruLds it has been deduced that in design 
resembled the first stone churches, built from the Irish-Anglo Saxon models 
immediately after the introduttion of Christianity' by King Olaf Trygveson 
in Norway*”* ^3*^ Some of the churches were construe led of large, undressed 
granite stones, laid in turf, upon heavy and broad foundations. The walls w'ere 
carefully builL, but their gready varying thickness disclosed a lack of technical 

From the Greenland settlements to the cities of Gentiany, from Ireland to 
Italy, the mcdiac\'al budden have Icfl enough evidence to refute the belief, 
first popularised three centuries ago w'hen the phrase “the Middle Ages” was 
coined by a German scholar named KcUcr or Cellarius^ that the period 
simply a long haldng-place, an interlude between the fall of the Roman, 
empire in the West in 476 and the sack of Constantinople m 1453, a time of 
deterioraLion when, instead of progress, there was decline, instead of civilisation, 
barbarism, instead of cnlighlenment, igtiorancc and bigotry'.*^**The empty 
shells of English abbeys, hkc the roofless remains of Greek temples, arc 
records of artistic altitudes that could be reached only in a great civilisation. 
The Gothic cathedrals of Europe and England attest the vitality and pow'cr 
of the age of faith, w'hich made as remarkable a contribution to Western 
architecture as the former age of reason. 


VIII 


THE RENAISSANCE IN EUROPE 


U NTIL the early fifteenth century, the evolution of Western 
architcchmc had been continuous. That progressive development 
began with the early Christian churches of the fourth century, was 
temporarily arrested after the fall of Rome, but was resumed during 
the eighth century and quickened by a new vigour which generated the 
Romanesque style. The period of relative maedvity in the West during the 
fifth, sixth and seventh centuries coincided with the perfection of Byzandne 
architecture in the East; but, as recorded in earlier sections, Byzandne architec¬ 
ture stagnated, while Romanesque was followed by Gothic, widi its daring 
structural ambidons and matchless splendour of decoration, until Europe was 
richer and more diversilicd with fine buildings than it had been since the 
Graeco-Roman civilmdon. Then came the break in evolution at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, when a new concept of architectural design arose in 
Italy, at Plorcncc. This concept was new only by contrast with the prevailing 
Gothic style; it interrupted, distorted, and finally stopped the growth of the 
characteristic national variations of that style, and replaced them with the 
classic orders of architecture. The Renaissance came as a revival; a conscious 
and ardent revival of the ideas, the learning and the arts of the ancient world; 
and it was natural that such a movement should begin in Italy, "because there 
men’s minds had ever been predisposed to the reception of antique culture. 
The Italian spirit had never lost touch with classic harmony and simplicity. 
It could expand freely and naturally in the restored forms of 
expression.”! *3 SI 

It was easy and obvious for Italian architects to become leaders In the 
restoration of the system of architectural design which the Greeks had originated 
and the Romans had amplified and finally ossified. In Florence, Rome, and 
Venice, men of exceptional genius were able to reinstate Haiiijdf- architecture, 

o igj 




but with many things added, For all that had been learned during a thousand 
years was incorporated in building technique. The use of the Tuscan, Doric, 
lonic^ Corinthian, and Composite orders did not imply a return to the limita¬ 
tions of irabeated architecture or to Roman inhibidons about the use of the 
arch as an integral and dominant dement in composition; the dependence of 
Gothic architecture upon the arch and the vault had changed the viewpoint 
about design, and the architects of the Early Renaissance had a lighter touch 
than their Roman predecessors. This is apparent in such buildings as the PaKzi 
Chapel at Florence (1430), a church in miniature, set in the cloislers of St. Croce, 
designed like a Roman temple with an open portico, with six Corinthian 
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columm supporting an entablature that is broken by a semicircular arch, lliis 
portico Ls an elaborate vault, the vestibule to the interior of the church, which 
is covered by a dome on pendendves. The Pazzi Chapel is the work of Filippo 
Brunelleschi (i 379 ^^ 44 ^)t die most gifted of all the pioneers of the Italian 
Renaissance. He was responsible for adding the dome to the cathedral at 
Florence, w-hich blends in perfect harmony a Renaissance form with a Gothic 
structure. (See fiontisplcee and illiistrauons on page (73 and opposite.) Another 
example of a Renaissance addition to an existing Gothic church is the principal 
facade of St. Maria Novella, Florence, one of the first examples of the use 
of flanking scrolls for uniting in one composiuon the nave and the aisles. (See 
page 192.) This addition was designed by Leone Battista Alberti (1404-1472], 
a painter, poet, philosopher, musician and architect, who wrote boob on 
painting and sculpture, and, most famous of all, De Re Atdificutona, his treatise 
on architecture which was translated into French, Spanish and English. 

Men of this creative stature could use the classic orders with a deep and 
rich understanding of the s>-stcm that supplied rules for composing buildings 
with all the vertical and horizontal dements harmoniously and symmetrically 
disposed. "I'hey were often masters of many arts and highly skilled executant 
craftsmen. For example, Brunelleschi had a talent for mechanism, and began 
his career in the guild of goldsmiths; he was a skilled draughtsman and a 
sculptor. These men lived and w-orked in an age of intellectual speculation, 
for Europe in the fifteenth century was seething with fiesh ideas, which found 
an outlet through the revival of classical literature and learning. In the preceding 
century ^cre had been a new movement in literature; Petrarch and Boccaccio 
had familiarised an attentive public ivith the richness of the heritage from 
Rome, and earlier still Dante (f265—I 35 f 0 in his CQjmttedia had, 
with a boldness that is astonishing in view- of the immense authority of the 
Church at the time he wrote, brought into association with Christian saints 
and he-roes and the Christian image of Hell, characters fTom the pagan past. 
His guide through Hell w'as the spirit of Vir^, and when he encountered the 
shades of Homer, Horace, Grid and Lucan, their presence in an agreeable 
oasis was explained by Virgil, into w’hose mouth Dante put these tolerant 
words: 

. The renown of their great names, 

That echoes through your world abov'e, aetjuires 
Favour in heaven, which holds them thus advanced.*'<^3Si 

A thousand ycais earUer the Delphic oracle’s last utterance seemed to have 
proclaimed for all time the death of the gods, but in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, those old, jocund, irresponsible dddes, with their animistic afflliadons 
and deplorable morals, turned in their sleep; and a tentative flirtation with 
me pagan cults was an alarming but short-lived by-product of the spreading 
interest in classical culture. In an atmosphere of curiosity and conj’ecture about 
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the significance of forgotten sciences^ lit by increasingly vivid glimpses of the 
Greek and Roman past^ the re-inlroducdon of the orders of architecture was 
welcomed by wealthy, educated patrons* and by the Church, In the Italian 
city states of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, patronage for the aris came 
from the great nobles and merchants, who adorned their own palaces and town 
houses with an unrestrained appetite for luxury* building for pleasure without 
any troublesome stirrings of conscience^ glorifying themsclvca and dieir riches* 
and encouraging the arts* The age of laith* and aU the dank shadows it had 
created, appeared withered and repressive in the light of the new learning 
and of humanism, and even if no Utcruturc from that time had survived^ the 
proud buildings of the Rcnaisiance would have shown how the reasoning* agile* 
curious and imaginauve human mind had once again been released for new 
intellectual triumphs* 

The character of early Renaissance architecture in Italy reflects tlie rapturous 
pleasure of the Italians after that release, which introduced the age of human¬ 
ism. Architecture once again became an intellectual exercise, as iL had been 
Lw^o tliousand years earlier in Greece^ One of the greatest WTiters on Renaissance 
architecture, Geoffrey Scott, defined humanism as “the effort of men to think* 
to feel, and to act for themselves, and to abide by the logic of results^ This 
attitude of ^irit/* he said, “is common to all the varied energies of Renaissance 
life, Brunelleschij Macchiavelli, Michaelangelo, Cesare Borgia, Galileo are 
here essentially at one. In each case a new method is suddenly apprehended* 
tested» and carried firmly to its conclusion* Authority* habit* orthodoxy are 
disregarded or defied. Tlie argument is pragmatical* realistic* human. Tlie 
quesdon, 'Has this new thing a value?" Is decided by the individual in the 
court of his experience; and there is no appeal. That is good which is seen to 
satisfy the human test, and to have brought an enlargement of human 
power. 

la architecture the authority of the classic orders was never absolute or 
regarded as such; all kinds of un-Roman liberties were taken with them; their 
proportions were respected, but in the arrangement of colonnades and the 
grouping ofcolumns, in enmposidon and ornamentation^ a lively, gay inventive¬ 
ness refutes the belief that Renaissance architecture is purely mimedc* That 
belief was popular in the nineteemh century, and has long persisted, for it was 
part of the faith of the Gotliic revivalists* and the influence of that revival 
was potent and prolonged. M great a man as Flinders Petrie dismissed the 
Renaissance as "the resort of copying an earlier period, owing to the decay 
and loss of the true style of the Vlllth* or Mediaeval, age of Art.“ In iiis 
R/TToltUhns <if Cimlhaiian he had described eight periods of Mediterranean 
civilisation, of which the last was mediaeval. He amplified his view^ by vilifying 
copying as “an artificial system* which has no natural development or root 
in the mind, and w^hich brow'ses indifferently on anything that may be the 
fashion of the day*”<*^^^ 
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'^c Tsut phase orGoiliic arcliilecturi: was demonsriulmg^ ihe uiiKiiTnJnished vigour of Lhc sty]c, apid 
thfi ™tivc rmillty of the mHitcr maaons and craftsmen who sliH the mediaevaJ iraUtiom; 

florcnce, Xotne^ aDcl Venice, a new corK’q>t of ardiltcctiirvl design aroM m the first 
^ € the nfEeetim century, rtc cla^c orders were reinvedi and the re-codquest of Europe by Rome, 

in of architecture^ began. '^Hie political life of the Roman Empiie, prnlqngecl by the strength 

o walla of the laat Roman city, ended when CnnatantiiiDpEc was conquered by tlic OtEoman 
ur in 1453. Before tlmi events the influence orByranline architecture had spread northwards 
to uisia, as, in rarlier t imra , it had spread over the Balleans, to its inretir^-plaEe wiih Gothic at 

Venice, Draum By Afoirdfr Barimi. 
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In the Graeco-Romsin dviliaadon, in the East Roman Empire until its end 
in 1453, and throughDut mediaeval Europe, die painter had been regarded 
primarily as a mural decoraiur; in the early days of the Renaissance, paintiiig 
and to some extent sculpture still retained that dependence on the surfaces 
of walls and ceilings i and as architect^ painter and sculptor were often one 
and the same peison^ buildings were created with an impressive unity of 
purpose. The)' became three-dimemional pictures: structural needs no longer 
controlled their character: and architecture enjoyed a freedom of expreggion 
that was utterly different from that enjoyed by the mahers of the Gothic 
cathedrals. Form and colour were associated in a grand design, and all the 
skills and techniques of earlier ages wrcrc employed to give substance to superb 
compositions. For e-xample, the Byaandne treatme nt of the dome was improved. 
Large square open spacs were roofed by great domes, but the height of the 
supporting drum wag increased, so that Instead of being a modest cylinder, 
pierced by arched vriodotvs, like that of the church of St* Saviour in the Chora 
at Constantinople or St Liike of Sliris (plate 12), it became an important 
featurej which gave the dome greater significance* 

This new reladonship of drum and dome is illustrated by the Tempietto in 
St. Pietro in Montoria at Rome (i50i^-i5io), which based on the design of 
a Roman temple. It is a small, elegant building, surrounded by Doric columns, 
and the interior is only 15 feet in diamcLcr. Behind the balustrade surmounting 
the entablature of the peristyle, the drum of the dome rises, pierced by windows 
which alternate vrith shdl-headed olchcs; and above this the bold curves of 
the dome are crowned by a cross* (Sec opposite page.) This building shows the 
new part played by the drum in carrying on the vertical elements of a facade; 
and also demonstrates the fresh Inspiration Renaissance architects brought to 
the use of the classic orders* 

The unending variety that could be attained within the framework of the 
orders was a challenge to the ingenuity of the architect, and towards the end 
of the fifteenth century the rediscover)' of the writings of Vitruvius brought an 
authoritative voice from the past for the instruction of architects all over 
Europe. Thereafter the great system of design was backed by a framework of 
regulations, though European architects of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were not intinudated by those regulations ; it was useful to be able to refer 
to authority; but they seldom allowed VitruvLan rules ta frustrate them or 
to limit their imaginative prowess. The first edition of Vitruvius w^as mued 
in Latin in Rome in 1486, another appeared ten years later, and a further 
edition in 1497. Nine editions were published in Latin during the sixteenth 
century, tw^o in French, two in German, and seven in Italian* Marcus Vitruvius 
PoUio was a Roman archiiect and engineer^ and his treadse, Atekikeiura 
Ubri DtCfm, consists of ten boob, whieh cover every branch of architecturai 
design, the use and governing rules for the orders, the appropriate area and 
character for different types of buildings, the various structural techniques to 
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The Tcmpictto in St. Pielm in Montoria^ Rome (1503-1510), Una smalls clcgHni 
building, vhowi the new rdaiiarnhip between drum and domep which wai 
cbaj-acLeriitie of Reuai^ncr archiieclure. C^miparic this with the iMmtrationi of 
St. l^eicf^s on page 211, with (he laier Fi cncb examples, the Church of Val de 
Gr 4 cc and the HAiel do Invalided on pagei aai and 223^ and with Su Pauri 
Cathedral on page 260, where the signhkiuite of the dj-Lim incTt=ase[L 
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Group of hoyw, ciffhtKnth and early CLiDctccntli cciitnnc3i> near ibc r^thcdTal 
at Ar^miJeoiFt aoutli^wcitcnfi France;; Lypijcal of Lhe bduaa tba t [ioc Lke itreciA 
and ^uare^ oT many European tciAm and cities. There is a family tlkenesa between 
such boiises, depending largely upon the symmcmcal disposition of door and 
window npeningi> and^ in Central and Santhem Enmpe^ on the ixx of baltonics 
and window ahtiLlcrflu lit Northern Europe, roolj were vixible and &teep^ there 
were fewer balconies^ but the window:! were still arranged in an orderly way^ as 
exempLiFied by the te\'entccnth aiMl eighteenth centuTy waJcTfmnt homes in 
Capetiliag;cn^ shown below. 
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employ and the nature and quality of the material available* The opening 
chapter of the first book defines the scope nf architecture and the extent of the 
cducafian an architect should receive* “In architecture, a$ in other arts,” he 
wrote, “two considerations must be constantly kept in view; namely the 
intendon, and the matter used to express that intention; but the intention 
is Ebimded on a conviction that the matter wrought will fully suit the pur- 
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pose. . . . In the fello^ving chapter he said that “airhitcctiirc depends 

on htness {ordmatia) and arrangement {dispositiey* and that "it also depends 
on proportion, uniformity, consistency, and economy. . . . Bramante, 

Michelangelo, Vignola and Palladio were diligent students of the work of 
Vitruvius. Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola (1507-1573) Interpreted Vitnivian 
rules in his book, The Ftjv Orders of Atckitecbire \ Andrea Palladio (1518-1580) 
published / quattro libri delP Arckitethtra., which recorded his study and measure¬ 
ments of ancient Roman buildings: both ^^-orks had a profound and lasting 
effect upon architectural design. 

The Renaissance placed the architect in a new position in society. For over 
three hundred years, from the end of the fifteenth to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, he was acknowledged as the master designer, whose trained 
imagination could direct taste, initiate and guide fashions, and keep all those 
who practised the arts and craAs that served architecture mindful of the propor¬ 
tions and proprieties of the universal system of design represented by the 
orders. He was a professional man who employed teams of craftsmen to carry 
out his designs; and although the leaders of the early Italian Renaissance had, 
as mentioned earlier, often been executant artists and craftsmen, painters and 
sculptors as well as architects, such skills and abilities were seldom at the 
command of one man after the sixteenth century, though Bemlni, who 
the great colonnade of St. Peter’s at Rome, was aim a sculptor of genius. 
Professor Wittkower has described liim rightly as “the last of that great line 
of humanist artists of all-round performance and many talents, which included 
men like Piero della Francesca, Leonardo and Michelangelo.*’t'so 

As a result of the new concept of architecture, and the allegiance of architects 
to the classic ordcra, nearly every city in Europe began to change slightly in 
appearance. The spires and tall towers reared by mediaeval builders were now 
rivalled by domes and cupolas of every ske and shape. Side by side with the 
GolUe facades of cathedrals, new churches and palaces and civic buildings 
cxliibitcd an almost pagan gaiety of embellishment, a disciplined luxuriousness 
of Ornament—disciplined, because the placing and massing of such decoration 
was determined by the proportions and moulded details of one or other of the 
orders. Another result of the work of Renaissance architects was the re-discovery 
of the^ architectural significance of the streeL “The mediaeval town had grown 
up within its waUs, its houses surging about the few big buildings it could 
the cathedral, the palace, the guildhall, A market would secure an open 
space, but other open spaces were rare. The main streets were processional 
ways, and as such, curved and wound towards the cathedral. The life of the 
place flowed along dark and narrow lanes between houses that were built with 
the intensive individualism that made every street-ride a hotch-potch of dis¬ 
connected units. Under the beneficent rule of commercial individualism (every 
man for himself and the devil take the street) we have reverted to this pre- 
Renaissance disorder, but with an aesthetic debasement wholly unknown in 
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the to^NTis of the Middle Ages. The Renaissance aichitects brought coherence 
to the street, and ended the discord that arose from regarding each site as 
a space isolated for the self-cxprctssjon of its owner. The old haphazard method 
of building had made the adoption of Gothic verticality easy and obvloos' 
and the results would certainly have satiated our modem hunger for the 
picturesquCp Cities of crooked streets^ with towers and spires rising into the 
sunlight above the shouldering roo& of the cramped houses, girt by thick walls 
which granted protection but forbade expansion, were to be found all over 
Europe; and the rebuilding of those dries so that the streets became articulate 
and were drained of their shadows and stagnant air was the work of men 
whose taste inclined to horizontal instead of vertical forms. Tlie street was 
conceived as a series of horizontally related units, and the nobility of its 
character thus revealed was euduringly impressed upon the minds of 

architects/^® M-' 

It was this linking up of the rides of the street, the tendency to compose them 
in related units, and to create splendid vistas, that left a permanent mark upon 
the cities of Europe. The great avenues and boulerards of Paris, the majestic 
open spaces of Rome, the laynaul of cities like Berlin, were all aSceted by the 
Renaissance architects assumprion of responsibility for large-scale planning, 
so that he could design not only individual buildings, but could bring whole 
areas tjf a city into one grand platn 

These changes led to the ruthless destruction of many buildings, and in the 
fifteendi, sixteenth, sevenieenth and eighteenth centuries almost as much 
demolition took place in the interests of improvement and rebuilding as that 
brutally caused by war. The wrecking of cities or large parts of them by soldiers 
still continued, and tlie sacking of Rome in 15:27 by the Lutheran Landsknechts 
and the imperial forces under the Constable of Bourbon did far more damage 
than any of the barbarian invasions .uji 11 The rebuilding and extension of 
European cities led to the development of a type of domestic architecture that 
has since spread over the Continent. Whether you are in diies as far apart 
os Copenhagen or Belgrade, Paris or htilan, Munich or Malaga, there is a 
perceptible family likenew between town houses, large or small. You know 
without question that you are in a European streetH TTnis common character 
was established during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it depends 
superficially upon the symmetrical disposition of door and window openings, 
the use of windotv shutters and balconies, with moulded detail, sparingly but 
appesitely emphasising horizontal and vertical features. With a few variations 
continental streets have a loose horizontal unity; facades are of painted plaster 
or stone, and, save in Holland and certain parts of Germany, brick is seldom 
exposed and treated as a finished surface materiab This characteristic European 
domestic style was consistently used until the late years of the nineteenth century* 
The classic orders, interpreted by Spanish and Portuguese architects, travelled 
overseas to the New World, and in Central and South America developed an 
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The Renaissante archUccture of Spaiup Praiice, ami Rogland was tranxplBiitccl 
to the coJofiies of ihox muoLfia io the New WWJd. In Gentral aiid South 
America ihc dame ottlcrs^ Interpreted by Spanish and Pwtuguese arehliectSj 
acquired A new^ almost tropical richneb orcharaclcr, particularly in the catbedrais 
and cliurthes of Mexico^ Pcrtip EcuadoTi Colombia^ Venezudap and Bra?i]« 
[See map on the fallowing page.) Ihawn bj MaralU BarUm. 
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almost tropical richness of character. Some cross-ferdhsarion with native an 
h suggested by the churches and cathedrals of Mexico, Peru, Ecuadori, Colombia^ 
Venezuela, and Brazil^ with their copious, intricate ornamentation, flowing over 
facades and interiors. Freuch and English architecture in North America 
retained its national characteristics, for the setdens had no contact with native 
civilisations comparable in social and ajrtbtic quality with those of Peru and 
Mexico. The sparse population of the liinterland had barely emerged from the 
neolithic stage of culture. "Apart from innumerable place names that have 
a rich, musical quality^ die Indians contributed little to the new nation that 
grew up in North America, To the fronderstnan, the explorers and adventurous 
traders* they imparted a knowledge of ’woodcraft and hunting and fighdng 
that was invaluable; but although the>^ had arts and crafts, and practised them 
with great skill, they were not a creative people/^They had no architecture; 
no plastic or decorative arts which could have influenced* even remotely, the 
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ornameTitE&l conventions and moulded details sissociatcd \sith the classic orderg. 
Although Dutch and Swedish settlements had been made in North America, 
separating New England and Maryhiiids they did not siuvdvc; the character 
of architccturCj as it developed in die towns of the eastern seaboard, between 
Spanish Florida in die south, and French territory in the north, was determined 
by English prototypes, and with regional variations was an agreeable vemon of 
Carolian, Queen Anne, and Georgian architecture. In Canada, French Florida, 
and Louisiana, the contemporary architecture of France exerted a comparable 
inducnec. 

In Europe, national interpretations ofclasaical architecture were as distinctive 
as the national variations of the Romanesque and Goihic sty Is had been. 
Renaissance architecture passed through three easily recognisable periods in 
the course of its development in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and the Nether¬ 
lands. In each of those countries there were early, classical and late periods, 
though in Italy the second is more appropriately described as the middle 
period, for there the transition from Gothic to classic liad been made without 
any compromises between the styles* In Florence, the new concept of architectural 
design signified an unequivocal supplanration of Gothic forms by the orders: 
in Rome the classical tradition had always remained. In bis admirable study 
of some aspects of tlie architectural history' of the city, Mr^ James Lccs-Milne 
has said that 'The secret of Rome's survival up to date has been abundandy 
clear. It is quite simply a faithful adherence to her classical tradition. Once 
that tradition is abandoned, Rome is finished^ Had she lost signs of it in the 
\-liddlc Agers and adopted the Gothic stylt^ she would have forfeited continuity 
with her great architectural past which she might nr^Tt have rctaptured.’'*<M5) 
Those linb with the Roman past had never been broken in northern and central 
Italy. "The Itahan spirit,” as Professor Huizinga has pointed out, ^'had never 
lost touch with classic harmony and simplicity^ It could expand freely and 
naturally in the restored forms of classic expression-^^^*^®^ 

The three periods of the Italian Renaissance are M follows: Early (fifteenth 
century), Middle (sixteenth century) and Late (seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries). Comparable phases occurred at different times in the countries of 
Europe: Italy was the first to develop the classical style, England the last, and 
in England there were only two periods, Early and Late* In France the Early 
period began with the reign of Louis XI in 1461 and lasted until the end of 
the sixteenth century. The Classical period occupied the whole of the seven¬ 
teenth century, ending at the death of Louis XIV in 1715- The Late period, 
which included the reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI, was checked and changed 
but not ended in 1793, for classical architecture survived the French Revolution, 
though Louis XV'I did not, and during the brief period of the French Empire, 
Napoleon's grandiose taste was gratified by sumptuous variations of Greek and 
Roman motifs. Throughout the nineteenth century, French architects continued 
to use the classic orders, and the £cole des Beaux-Arts perpemated an exacting 
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rcspcot for their conventions, which te nded to exclude imagination and hampored 

^hc Early period of the Spanish Renaissance began in 1 4 ^, after the conquest 
of Granada, the last Moslem sutc in Spain, and ended in the middle years 
of the sixteenth century. The Classical period which followed lasted for one 
hundred years, and the l,atc period from 1650 to 1800. In GeimaTiy, Renais¬ 
sance architecture, like the Gothic stjle which preceded it, was introduced 
from franee about fifty ycais after it had been established in that country; 
the Early period concluded with the sixteenth century; the Middle period lasted 
throughout tlie seventeenth, and the Late ended with the eighteenth century. 
Obviously all tlicse periods in different parts of Europe overlapped, and m 
no country were there rigid divisions, though in England, as we shall see in 
the next section, the work of one architect, Inigo Jones, clearly marked the 
end of the Early period. 

Russia was the exception, and was not affected by the Renaissance until 
the eighteenth century, after the founding of St. Petersburg in 1703. Classical 
architecture was introduced by Peter the Great, who employed English and 
Dutch workmen to build his uew city, and invited foreign architects to Russia 
as part of his policy of Westerniang his country. During the eightecuth centu^ 
French and Italian architects were conslandy employed on palaces and public 
buildings, and the Scottish architect, Charles Cameron (1740-1812), carried 
out many works for the Empress Catherine (sec page 388). 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the initial inspiration of die Renais¬ 
sance had become exhausted; architectural design wajj no longer lit by the 
innovating, experimental spirit of the pioneers; many architects had become 
sobered by observing Vitruvian rules too strictly, though men of genius were 
never mastered by them. Fortunately for European architecture there was no 
shortage of men of genius, and their work and example saved architectural 
design from the paralyas that had restrained its development in Roman times. 
In the seventeenth century there was a reacdon against the dmid formality 
which had inclined even imaginative men to do everything accorduig to the 
bock, instead of indulging their creative ^fts, a reaction that generated the 
Baroque, an entirely new phase of architectural design—fantastic, ornate, 
occasionally voluptuous and vulgar, but richly satisfying the ancient human 
need for and love of ornament. The framework provided by the classic orders 
was frequcnLly over-burdened with a gay prolusion of carved decoration, and 
hitherto unheard-of liberdes were taken with columns and entablatures—shafts 
were twisted, pcdlracnte were loaded with sculptured figures, swags and festoons 
of floweis and fruit, trophies of arms and armour, scrolls smothered in coiling 
acanthus leave, gave to the fagadcs of churches, palaces and public buildings 
a ponderous intricacy that sometimes threatened though it could never destroy 
the good, basic proportions of a design that was composed in accordance with 
the rules of one of the five ordeis; for the reaction had not been against 
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the rules^ but against their stultifying influence and their repression of 
spontaneity. 

The Baroque phase began in Rome, and gradually affected the whole of 
Europe, and everywhere it liberated architects from the nervous discouragement 
of mere scholai?, and allowed them to interpret classic forrna m a new, dynamic 
way. In France, the Rococo movement arose^ almost as a by-product ofBaroque; 
it became, to quote the perfect phrase used by Mr* I^ccs-Milne^ a ‘^symphony 
of hilarity,characterisric of the early years of Louis XV’s reign, and develop¬ 
ing its asymmetrical intricacies with fantastic extravagance throughout the 
eighteenth century. Rococo was a style of decoration rather than an architectural 
style, and was initiated by the work of Pierre le Pautre, a designer and engraver, 
who was the ddest child of Jean le Pautre (1618-168:?)^ also a designer and 
engraver who had worked in the Baroque style. The word is derived from 
Tocaiite^ which means *^rock-work,” a term originally used to describe the 
ardfidal grottos and fountains in the gardens of Versailles, designed by 
le Notre, and executed between 1G62 and 1688, perhaps the most impressive 
example of Baroque in Europe* The characteristic forms of Rococo included 
foliage, slender and complex exaggerations of the acanthus leaf, shdls^ scrolls 
and trophies. 

The Rococo style reveals a further change in the artisdc and social status 
of the architect: in addition to being a recognised professional man, he was 
a man of fashion too, concerned primarily with planning and building and 
the correct interpretation of the classic orders, but also with dcsig;ning innumer¬ 
able inutilities, the charming trifles and frills which adorned the surface of 
life as it was lived by the European aristocracy* Architecture had become 
detached from the people, for the popular element in European art, like the 
spiritual dement, had been forsaken. The art and architecture of the RenaLw 
sancr was fundamentally undemocratic: it was, to quote Dr» Dearmcr's 
indictment, “the conscious, artificial work of a small class of grammarians, 
princes, and rich merchants. It had nothing to do vrith the people: it robbed 
the people of their art, till artists had to be the parasites of the rich, and the 
people relapsed into barbarism. The art of succeeding ages^, beautiful as it ha$ 
often been, has been the art of the drawing-room, not of the street. * * , ”Im 9S 
Lklt March Phillipps believed that the popular element had been renounced 
“in order to promote the idea of art as a matter of culture and the perquisite 
of an exclusive and privileged minority. Henceforth the national life lost the 
pleasure which it can derive from art, while art lost the robustne^ and sincerity 
which it derives from lift.^’^^^?®* 

These views, by a churchman who was a professor of ecclesiastical art, and 
by a Critic with a vigorously original mind, are concerned with the rift between 
art and everyday life that occurred in Europe in the fifteenth century and in 
England after the dissolution of the monasteries: they take no account of the 
broadening of patronage, the improveinent in the civilised qualit>' of the 
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or the passion for beauty for its own sake that exalted the taste of 
nobles and merchants, and gave to Europe a superlative splendour 


of the whole soul of passionately conscious art especially into unnecceary thing^. 
Luxury' was made alive with a soul."»i>i The tcsults were remarkable for their 
capricious variety and consistent excellence of taste> ^ 

The sobriety that had threatened to impose universal dullness in the nud- 
seventcenth century was dissolved by the advent of Baroque, and ^ter Euro^ 
was captivated by the Rococo style a wave of Oriental taste rippled over the 
surface of fashionable life. In the Middle Ages such waves of taste had come 
from the Middle East and from Moslem Spam; but after the middle of the 
seventeenth century they emanated from the Far East, and there was a 
succession of them. In France these Oriental ideas became so comnungled with 
the Rococo style, that Chinese and classical forms of ornamentation were 
inextricably associated, to the point where they became almost idennc^. There 
was an affinity between the Rococo style and Chinese art, which h^ been 
analysed by Adolf Reichwein in his study, China and Europe. The boldness ol 
form and clarity of colour, characicrisdc of the Baroque, was replaced by the 
subde lines and delicate gradations of colour of Rococo art. It was Rcichwein s 
beUef that in this subtlety of feeling lay the secret of the affinity m style of 
Rococo and ancient Chinese culture, “It was not so much the wnlten w-ord 
w'hich gave Rococo its conception of China,” he wrote. Sublimated m the 
delicate tints of fragile porcelain, in the vaporous hues of shimmering Chinese 
silks there revealed itself to the minds of that gracious eighteenth century 
society in Europe a vision of happy living such as their own optimism had 

already dreamed of 5 . . 

The borrowing of Chinese motifr became a common practice m l-ranee, 
Germany, and England. In Gcraiany, Rc«;oco was known as “French 
Grotesque”—in England it was acknowledged, by cabinet-makers and 
upholsterers rather than by architects, as the “French style.” The Chinese 
elements in Rococo encouraged designer to discard symmetry, and to indulge 
their fancy in the form of taste that in England was called sharawadgi. This 
term, which Mr. Hubert de Cronin Hastings has defined as “the ait of not 
doing regularly,” was Erst used by Sir William Temple in his Exiay on Gardening, 
written about 1685, when he compared the charms of regularity irregularity 

in the laying out and planting of gardens, cautiously commending the manner 
in which the Chinese created asymmetrical efiects. 

Although French and German architects were attracted by the cifei^csceace 
of Rococo and Chinese forms, they indulged their taste for them within the 
framework of ihe classic orders, which allowed large licence for extravagant 
fancies, but never permitted anarchy. The only structural form that was 
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borrowed from China was the concave roof^ and its use tvas generally confined 
to $uch smaU, decorative buildiiigB as garden houses and pavilions. Reichwdn 
records that “tlie builders of the European pleasure-house of the Rococo took 
from their Chinese models the habit of bringing the rooms into as close touch 
as possible with nature outside by means of high window-hke openings reaching 
to the ground. Moreover they disliked sharp angles and comers in their rooms. 
Even to these smallest details the spirit of the times penetrated and made its 
influence felt* Smooth-mannered men^ flexible and supple, were the men of 
the Rococo, and their character expressed itself in every trifling production 
of thdr art* Thus the affinity they felt for Chinese art led them to welcome 
the latest refinement of Chinese interior-architecture, the 'round comer,* if the 
expression is allowed/ 5 In time this smoothing of angles and the general 
sohening of outlines led to a preoccupation ^rith omameatal effects which 
degenerated mto complexity. Form ceased to have significance i in the interests 
of elegance, ornaments, furniture and all the articles that went into bmldings 
became so attenuated, So flimsy as a result of exaggerated delicacy, that they 
disclosed fkr more than the taste of “smooLh-mannered men”—they showed the 
corruption and frivolity of a socict>' that had become divorced from reality. 
The last phases of architectural design^ interior decoration and furnishing in 
France before the Revolution, faithfully record the character of that exquisite 
but feckless civilisation. The tranailion from the studied magnificence of the 
Baroque to the irresponsible gaiet>' of the Rococo was almost the last great 
creative phase of the Renaissance in Europe* Throughout the w^holc period, 
the classic orders were used for tlie regulation of proportions; the most ornate 
excesses of Rococo ornament were never permitted to disrupt the excellence of 
those proportions; and the art and arthi lecture of the eighteenth century aristoc¬ 
racy in Europe never lost the coherence that is derived from educated patronage. 

The three periods of the Renaissance in Europe may be followed in detail 
in each country, where architecture records each change of style, and the 
buildings speak better than words. Italy and France are richer in examples 
than other countrieSj though nearly every" city and town in Europe can supply 
evidence of the impact made by the Renaissance upon taste and design. 
Throughout luily, there are hundreds of bmldingis which attest the ability of 
architects, and show how triumphantly and ^vith what sensitive perception the 
Roman classic orders were reinstated in the home of their origin. From Italy 
our first examples arc to be found in Florence, and some of the carficst Renais¬ 
sance work in that city has been mentioned at the beginning of this section, 
namely the Pazssi Chapel, the facade of St* Maria Novella, and the dome of 
the Cathedral. The fifteenth century was the greatest period of Florentine 
achievement in architecture, when Brunelleschi, Alberti, Michelozzo and 
II Cronaca were all at work. 

Of the secular buildings by Brunelleschi the most famous is the Pitti Palace 
(1434-1440), designed for Luca Pitti; a superb composition, designed on a 



The Ritcardi Palace at Flortncc (l 43 *)t designed by Midiclomw (1391-1473?). 
The architect wm a Flownni^c by birth, a sculptor who had a pupil of 

Douatdlo. and whi^ worked in marble, bronze and illver. The RlccaMi Palace k 
an cMfliple cf the use of contrafttinH buildio^ tochniquea, Ibt the groand storey 
ii heavily TOsiicaied masiMiry, broken by scmidreular arches which act as barno 
far windows, with pedifncTitat the first floor has drafted atone w alling, and Omj up^ 
storey plain aahiar masonry. The fint and lecond storeys have windows wiib 
arched hoods, divided into tw-o smaUer arched opcmugs, wiih a little tracery. 

A maaaive projecting cortkice terminaiea the Ihgadc. (See plate ib.) 
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The ?iiii Palace^ Florcuce (i 4^5)1 deMgncd by Brundl^achi, It 13* with the 
exeepilon of the Vatican, the largest paiace ia Italy, ^mc addltlaru were 
made in 1640, and the projecting wingi were added ia 17G3+ (See pLaic ifl.) 


symmetrical plan, and, apart from the Vatican, the largest palace in Italy* 
The fagade ia astylar—that is, without columns or pilasters—and its statdy 
simplicity is derived from the boldness with which great blocis of masonry 
are used, and the harmonious disposition of the three tiers of arches* The 
projecting wngs which face the pia^aa were not added until 1763. (See illtistra- 
don above.) Another magnificent architectural gesture by one of the 
great Florendnc families is the Riccardi Palace (1430)^ budt by Mchelozzo/No 
orders are used, though extremely slender columns appear in the windows of 
the first and second storeys. The masonry of the budding, the u$c of heav)', 
rusticated blocks on the ground storey^ and the significance given to the 
windows of that storey by enclosing them within semicircular arches, mate 
the ’whole design rely for much of its cEect upon the use of contrasting building 
techniques, (See illustrations on page ao8 and plate 18.) 

After Florence, Rome provides the greatest abundance of buildings for study, 
and two groups in particular illustrate the Italian genius for conceiving architec¬ 
ture on a stupendous scale* These are the Capitol, by Michelangelo, and 
St. Peter's and the Vatican, fronted by Bernini's Piazza* The Capitol (1540- 
1644) was the noblest of Michelangelo's dvic projects, for he remodelled the 
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appioRches to the Piazza, and designed tiie fa^des of the palaces which flank 
it; (See plate 7.) Michelangelo, like Leonardo da Vind, was a univereal gem^ 
of incredible versatility, an accomplished spedalist in sever^ arts. Giorgio 
Vasari, who published The Uets of Fainttrs, Sculptors and ArtidUeU at Florence 
in 1550, mentions some thirty-two men who practised arclutecture. Of that, 
only eleven were purely architects; eleven were both sculptors and architects; 
six practised architecture and painting; three were masters of all three arts; 
and one was an architect and engineer. 

St Peter’s at Rome, built between 1506 and 1626, was the wort of many 
architects during that period of a hundred and twenty years. For the originid 
design a competition was organised, and Bramante was the winner. In 1500 
the foundation-stone of hb church was laid, but in 1513 Bramante was sup^- 
seded by Giuliano da Sangallo, Fra Glocondo and Raphael. Two years after 
their appointment, da Sangallo and Giacondo died, and Raphael died five 
years later, when Baldassare Peruzzi was appointed to succe^ him. All thcM 
architects made changes in the plan, and when Peruzzi died m 1536, ^totuo 
da Sangallo (the younger) again altered the plan, and on his death ^54® 
Michelangelo, who was then 7a, succeeded him and created the church 
that is familiar to us to-day. After Michelangelo’s death in 1364, various other 
architects took a hand in the design, including Vignola, and Carlo Madema 
added the vast fagadc that dominates the Piazza. The building was completed 
in the ifiao’s and finally, after the middle of the seventeenth century, Bcmini 
designed the entrance piazza with its Tuscan columns, (Plate 25O The Cathe¬ 
dral, Piazza and Vatican are gigantic in scale; they form one of the most 
famous groups of buildings in the world, and refute the suggestion, quoted 
earlier that the Renaissance was the mere resort of copying the architecture 
of ancienlRorac. for here the classic orders have acquired a new and impressive 
flexibility, and the great dome of St. Peter’s, formed by two shells of maso^, 
triumphantly asserts the splendour of thb new development of an ancient 
feature. Unlike the shallow domes of Byzantine churches, which were compara¬ 
tively inconspicuous externally, the dome had now become in architecture the 
moat striking and dominant feature. 

One of the smaller churches of Rome, the Gesh church, designed by Vipola, 
shows how, on a reduced scale, a majestic effect could be created by this new 
dominance of the dome. This church has a nave with ride chapels instead of 
aisles, only slightly projecting transepts, with the dome rising above the crossing. 
It wM built between 1568 and 1575, and is perhaps better known than any 
other works by Vignola, (Sec page zra.) ^ . 

Palladio, who exercised such a powerful influence upon the architcctitrc of his 
time and later generations, carried out his chief work in his native city of 
Vicenza, and there the Villa Capra, which was also called the Rotunda, 
provoked the imitation of many architects in Europe and England. It is a 
square building with a portico of the Ionic order on each face. These four 
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Sl Peter's, Rjcinic (1506^1^36). The view above shows the Cathedral from the 
Janirtitiim- Belnw u & view of ihe PLiz^a. The b«4ldiii|f waj the work of many 
ardiitccts dLiricii; a period of ofvcT a centiiry. (See plate 25.) 



porticots lead to a circiilar central hall, which is roofed with a shallow dome, 
of wrhich a glimpse is caught above the lilcd roof. The best-known itnitatioii 
was Lord Btirlm^oa*s villa at Chiswick, built in 1725, which only superficially 
resembles Palladio's Rotunda. The Corinthian order is used instead of the Ionic, 
and the dome rises on a drum. {See illustmtioQs on pages 213 and 176.J One 
of Palladio's great churches was Su Giorgio Maggiore at Venice (1556-1579)1 
where the classic orders vrere used with a basihean plan, and the most impressive 
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Th€ Ghurdi. Rome [i5^-i575)p« 
the uaiailer churdies of the city, which ihows 
hdWj da a reduced icalc, a majestic t^ccl may 
be created by the dome used as a dommaitl 
featuie. It was designed by X^gncila, and is 
perhaps the known df hia wT>rkai. 


effect is created by the ull Corinthian columns of the la^ade. This facade was 

completed by Scamozai in 1575 ’^I 4 ') _ j - 

The mediaeval part of the Doge’s ftilatc at Venice has been desenbed m 
Section VI, and it was one of tboac buildings that grew continuously. The 
Grand Cortile (14B6) by Antonio Rizzi, was continued by Pietro Lomba^o 
(i4&9-t5t i) carried on by Bergamasco {1520), and completed by Scarpa^RO 
in 1550. The Cortile, with its arcaded facades, is a light and airy design, richly 
decorative without being over’claboralc, and achieving dignity and grandeur. 
The Bridge of Sighs, that most photographed of all examples of Venerian 
architecture, connects the palace and the prison, and its giacciul t^pdcal arch 
is familiar the world over. Its romantic and sinister associations incline many 
people to ignore, or at least to regard perfunctorily, its grace of design, (Sec 

plate 18.) ■ j 11 

The magnificence of Baroque architecture is exemplified by St. ManadcUa 

Salute, the octagonal church facing the Grand Can^ designed by ^dassari 
Longhena (1600-16S2), with a vast dome above the central space, rising fixim 
an exceptionally high drum, and, like a diminished shadow behind it, a smaller 
dome over the diancel, flanked by turrets with cupolas. Large scrolled buttre^ 
flow down from the drum of the principal dome, their graceful spirals connecting 
it with the outer walls. For the columns of the portico, the pilasters on the 
facets, and the columns at the angles within the church, the Cortnthian order 
b us^. The foundation-stone was laid in 1631, but the building was sdll 
unfinbhed thirty years later. Longhena was a pupil of Vicenzo Scamozzi of 
Vicenza was one of the most accomplished masters of 

Baroque. In 1630 he was appuinted official architect to the Venetian Republic, 
a position he held for fifty years. Hb greatest work was St. Maria della Salute, 
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The Villa &praT Vicenza^ hy Andrea PaUadEo {1518-1580)^ a ^uarc buildiD^ 
with a poiticq oa qcIi (ace, opcmjig iDto a central circular hmJI, which k covered 
by a shallow doEne. Thu buiLding has inspired a good oiacify lEoitatiomH ot which the 
koowTi was Lord Burl ington^'i villa at Ctibwidt. (Sec illustration on page 2 7^.) 

and, like his master Scamozzi, he designed palaces, of which the Pesato and 
the Rezzonico adorn the Grand Canal, 

At Venice Italian Baroque escaped the complexities that eke where burdened 
buddings with broken pediments, an exemive ijsc of scrolk and sculptiircj and 
such involved features as facades following serpentine curves. Architects who 
practised there seldom attempted to “Load some vaiu church 'isith old theatric 
state*” Their designs were gay and sparkling; an Oriental air sdll brightened 
the cityj although its trade had declined, and It was becoming a pleasure resort 
for Europe instead of a commercial centre. Already the tourist era was fore¬ 
shadowed* Venice could still attract architects and ardsts who gave to this 
period of political and military t^vilight an unforgettable splendour. One by 
one the Republic lost her overseas possessions—Cyprus, Crete and finally her 
foothold in Greece, The fragments of Venedan w^atch-towera are visible, most 
uninteresring of ruins, as you pass from Atdca into Boctia on the road from 
Eleusis to Thebes; gaunt, grim structures, built to intimidate a passive peasantry 
as wen as strong-^points against attack by the Turks; and in eastern Peloponncse, 
Larim of Argos k stiU crowmed by a large Venedan ruin. The aids tic achieve¬ 
ments of Venice were not for export to such military outposbJ* There w'as no 
eastward flow of Renaissance influence* Venice lost all her Greek possessions 
after a short campaign in 1715-1716, and by the Treaty of Passaro^itch, signed 
in 1717, all that was left of her Eastern empire were a few fortre^es in Dalmatia, 
Albania and Herzegovina. That treaty bore her last signature as a European 
power.** 

In Rome the Baroque churches displayed many of the ftorid characteristics 
of the style; but e\^en Boiromim, its leading praeddoner 10 the seventeenth 
century* knew how to rerist the temptation to become ornate at the expense of 
structural sense. His works include St. Agucsc in Piazza Navona, which he 
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St. GiprgiD Kiaggiorc, VcKn? 05 ^ 1575 )- Tt« fa^de hai a p«dl[nent supported 
by tail Cofiolbian columm ruing from a plinth. 


designed on a Greek cross plan with a curved facade; also the church of the 
Collegio di Propaganda, and the churches of La Sapienza and St. Carlo alle 
Qiiattro Fontanc. He was responsible for restoring the church of St. John X^atcran, 
though the principal facade, with its open loggia^, was built in 1734 to the 
design of Alessandro Gahlei {1691-1737). 

In Florence, the Baroque never flourished. The great biuldinga^ the architec'- 
tural glories of the city^ belong to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries^ when 
the Renaissance was young, and its inspiration fresh and buoyant, and the 
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gifts, skill and wisdom of the pjiintcr, sculptor, mimdan, engiiieer, architect 
and natural philosopher could be combined in the mind of a genius lite 
Leonardo da Vind> Clarity of mind, and an objective approach to any problem 
are basic chaxaeteristics of humanism^ and Leonardo*s definition of an arch 
illustrates the hicidit>' of the new way of thonght that originated the scientific 
attitude. “An arch/^ he said, “is nothing other tlian a strength caused by twa 
weaknesses \ for the arch in buildings is made up of two segments of a circle, 
and each of these segments being in itself very weak desires to fall, and as the 
one \^ithstands the do^sTiJall of the other the two weakness are converted into 
a single strcngih.”^^^^^ Dr. Waddington has described sdence as “the organised 
attempt of mankind to discover how things work as casual syatema/'^^S^J and 
this four-hundred-year-old process of research and deduction began ’vvith men 
like Leonardo^ whose desire for knowledge for its own sake w'as comparable 
with, though more lar-reaching than, the speculations and diverse curiosities 
of the ancient Greek philosophers. Leonardo has been well named The Fore¬ 
runner: it is the tide of Dmitri Merejko’ivski's novel, which is based ou the life 
of the greatest Florentine of the Renaissance. 

No other European country produced men of the intellectual or artistic 
quality of those Italians who gave such resoundiug fame to thdr city states in 



Villa. d'Esie at Tivoli. Origmally a Bencdirtine convent, tt waj rebuilt aj s vHlat 
about 1550, under tbc direction of PirfO Ugorioj an architect and antiquaryp 
bom in Tvaplcs. Xbc work wm done by order df Caidiiml IppollLd II d^Estc. 
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Tht Renamaiice fa^-ader of St. Ctoc£ in JerusaJux, one at iht s^'cu drurclm 
cf KoiPc vinicd by pilgrinu, Tradition ascribcA its riiRindatit>n in the earLy rcmrtb 
ccnttliy tp St. Hc3cfia, ajvd an Bltrmati\T name for it is Xhe RaailSra Sesspruma, 
derived &pin the S^ssorinnip Helena^! PalaepL It has been restored and rebuilt and 
additions made to it in Ebe eighth, leiith^ and itvdTtl] cimtujic^. In >T^ 3 ~^ 744 - 
by order of Pope Bencdirt XTV (1740-1756], it was almoii cndrcly rebuilt by 
Odtacnico Grcgonnl and Pietro Fassalacquc. 


the fiftcE^tli and sixteenth centuries. France was nearly three-quarters of a 
century behind Italy in pracdsirL^ with any real comprehension the principles 
of clasfflcal design, or the new methods of buildings French master-masons 
continued in the ways of their mediaeval predecessors, reluctantly accommodate 
ing the demands of a fciiv rich or noble patrons who had seen highly omamented 
buildings in Italy, or had heard of thciti^ and wanted something aflcr the same 
fashion. With no guidance apart from the wishes of wealthy amateurs who 
“knew what they liked/' such men as the court hnancien^ Thomas Bohier who 
built CThenonccaux and Gillcs Bcrthclot who built Azay-le-Ridcau* the French 
mastcr-masous erected great houses in their own tradition. (See page 220.) 
These were coated externally with arabesques and medallions and the inevitable 
acanthus leaves, such decora tinu being applied by Itolians—nol always of great 
ability—but more often by French craftsmen who were imitating forma they 
neither liked nor understood. The results of thig purely stiperEciai use of 
Italian ideas were muddles^ though picturesque muddles, for picturesque 
effect is often a by-product when decoration is mistaken for design. 
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The association of Gothic features and clas^cal otnament marked this early, 
transitional period of the French Renaissance. It was an uneasy partnership, 
in which the vertical charactcrisdcs of Gothic predominated, the scraps 

of ornament, borrowed from Italian sources, often appeared as trivial after¬ 
thoughts, stuck on as trimmings to the frames of windo^^'s and doors. Such 
ornamental detaib might be graceful, but they contributed little to the design 
of a building as a whole, and were often used without point or any understanding 
of architectural composition. Typical of thb period is the Chateau de 
Chambord, a fantastic building svith conical rooft and angle tow^ers^ w'hich 
w^ould have a distraught air unless the facade had been unified, tied together 
as it were by tlic horizontal lines bdow the windows, (See plates ijo—ar.) Even 
so it lacks the cranquillit)^ and easy harmonies of contemporary Itahan buildings, 
though it is indubitably picturesque. Externally the chateau retains the 
military quality of a fortifirf building, with an inner block corresponding to 
the keep of an English castle. Within, Is the ^mous double spiral staircase, 
which is a development of the mediaeval newel staircaseIt is enclosed 
in a cage of stone^ and the double spirals are so arranged that people ascending 
are invisible to those descending. A simpler and much smaller English example 



St. Kiluria m MonSesantQ nnd St. Maria dci Mirncolj, twa Baroque chvrriies with 
synUDclrical fa^ailci^ in the del Popoto, Rome. Dcaigued by Carlo RainaldJ 

hi iGfia, they were built by Eemini and Foutaiia in 1675-1678. 
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"The tnjssi cif Su ?tfBFiEi del Popoloj a dninzli that origiDAted from a chapel 
bidlt by Pope Paackil 11 above the IoeiiIh of the Etomita tamily. 

It was eiikiged ai>d rebuilt at diScreot tioie$, aod became ooc of the ticbest 
chiuehcs in Rome- The architect Tof the second chapel was Toutaua; the 
apK was by Branianic; and the Chigi Chapel was dcngi^ed by Raphael. 

The InterlcKr was renovated by Bernini. 
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ia the staireaae in the south-west turret of the tower of the CoUegiate Church 
of Tamworth in Staffordshire^ where "two flights of steps wind one above the 
other round the same neweh so that the floor of the one forms the roof of the 
other^ all enclosed within a cylinder six feet in diameter and hghted from 
without by loopholes .”*' 5 Although it has been suggested that Chambord was 
built after a small scale model, made by Domenico da Cortona^ an Italian 
architect, that model did not indude the central staircase, which is apparendy 
the w^ork of the master-masoa.*^??* 

French builders w^erc severely handicapped in the early days of their contact 
with the architectural ideas that w'ere flowing from Italy^ The professional 
architect^ the master designer who could have impired and directed their work, 
w^as usually an Italian and was resented as sneb. Generally, builders worked 
from scale models made of wood. It is known that some famous Italian archi¬ 
tects visited France and worked there, but it is difficult to identify their work. 
For example, Fra Giocoodo (M53“t3i5) has been credited with many builds 
ings, but we only know for certain that he dfsigned the Pont Notre Dame 
in Paris. Sebastian Serlio ( 1475“ 1554) may have designed the chateau of 
Stx Germain, and possibly the chateau of Nancy-lc-Franee, but htde is known 
of his work in France, apart from his lucrative appointment at Fontainebleau. 
Although he could not influence thcin by example, he ultimately gave authori¬ 
tative guidance to French masons by publisliing a work on the classic orders, 
/ cinqtie libri d^ArckiUUuTH^ Despite the efforts of Francis 1 and his courtiers to 
introduce Italian architecture, they were unsuccessful in attracting the best 
talent, although they spent large sums of money m the hope of coaxing Italian 
artists and architects to visit France and work there. Men like Serho were 
frustrated by the implacable opposition of the master-masons who were resolved 
to maintain their monopoly of building, and there was a national antipathy 
between Italians and Frenchmen at this period, caused perhaps by the conscious 
superiorily of I Lallans w ho with some reason regarded themselves as the artistic 
and intellectual leaders of European civilisation. Serlio disliked France and had 
some sharp things to say about the standards of life that satisfied his patrons. 

Working under royal patronage had its disadvantages, for the ordering and 
prosecution of any major building operation was characterised by lack of 
practical system and general incoherence of procedure. The rebuilding and 
enlargement of the Palace at Fontainebleau illustrates the haphazard manner 
of setting about such w^ork. A “devis” or specification was drawTi up by the 
King's “varict de chambre,” which was not the sort of specification that gave 
any details about niaterial$ or structural methods^ but merely described the 
Work that had to be done. There was no reference to drawings } only approii- 
mate prices were fixed for the building, and no supervising architect watched 
costs or checked payments. The royal patrons were fleec^ handsomely, and 
the work was often so badly executed that the royal houses collapsed. Francis I, 
a volatile egomaniac, started off a good many schemes but allowed them to 
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The Chltc^u dc ChcnoEiJccaiLJc [ 1515-1523)j like the Chateau de Chambord shown 
on platd ito and ai^ records ihe conflict between nieduc\^ tfaditions of building, 
ch^piemed by the French master-masons^ and the new ideas of architectuTa] 
compcriition which were being practised in Italy, The result was orten a picturesque 
COmpromiBe : build ing remained traditional in and outline, the Renaissance 
was ignored in the matter of cntupcnitidni and acknawlcdged only by the use of 
rla^iral detail fof omamental t rimming* . 


Right: The Ohiieau d'Aiay- 

te-Ridcau ti53n)* ui which the 
traditional mediaeval French 
rt>'lc predominates. 



lapse when his enthnsia^m ebbed away; be was bored with them long before 
they wTre completed. Vast and enormously expensive buildings were commis^ 
sioned at Blois, Fontainebleau, St; Germain, Villers-Colleretaj la Muette and the 
Chateau dc Madrid, which all engaged the transitory interest of the King 
and drained the royal purse. Some of them became ruinous because the King 
ignored them and made no effort to keep them up. 
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The Church VaJ ilc Gr^ce^ 
Paris (1545—1650), d&j^ed 
Fran-^ois KlAmard, his bst, and 
perliap^ Ms greatest work. 



Until the middle of the sixteenth century Italian architecture was an exotic 
plant which failed to flouTish in a country whose people and craltsmen were 
still mediaeval in outlooL Although there were both French and Italian archi¬ 
tects in the country, their status was uncertain, though their national taste 
was not, Mr. Marlin Eiiggs, in TAf in has observed that the 

Frenchmen “were suirivors of the mediacv^al system, and the Italians heralds 
of a new dawn, when the light of the Orders came to illumine the dark w'orld 
of Gothic ignorance.*^**He records a French example of the sort of versatility 
that was nsuahy associated with Italy, m the person of Hugues Sambin (1520- 
iboa), “who began as a joiner like his father, later became borough-surveyor 
of Dijon, built a slaughter-house, a drinking-place, and windmills there, 
diverted the river, improved the fortifications, carved a 'Last Judgment' and 
many other subjects, arranged a triumphal progress, desigued the H6tel de 
Villc at Besan^on, and published a book of Tmnes, containing eighteen astonish¬ 
ing plates of terminal figures."^*^** 

This uncertainty of status did not last. By the middle of the century the 
architect* as a professional designer* had attained the position of controL that 
he w^as to exercise in France for the next four hundred years. He was not a master 
builder [ he was an artist and an organiser; a designer and director of architec¬ 
tural projects who had studied antique prototypes at first hand in Italy. With 
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the xhc of this new profesaionalism in France, men like Philiben de rOnne 
introduced a new orderlinc^Ji and an air of gracious stability into building. 
His first work was for Cardinal Jean du BeUay, at St- Maurdes-FosiMb* on 
the banks of the Marne near Charenion, a large house grouped about an 
internal court, De rOrme's Italian studies imparted a Roman air to its logias 
and arcades. The house no longer exists for it was destroyed before the French 
Revolution. Dc TOrme was ultimately employed on several of the royal palaces^ 
notably Fontainebleau^ Villers Cottercts and St. Germain-en-Laye. His last 
and perhaps moegt important work was the Tuileries, an enormous huildingj 
the largest palace that had been designed by one architect since Roman times. 
It was burnt dowTi in 1B71 by the Commune. A fragment of the facade remains 
in the Tuikrics gardens* 

Unfortunately dc TOrme and his contemporaries had introduced with the 
new orderliness a stiff, over-precise respect for classical models. The Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders were used with wearisome repetition^ and pilasters 
and columns, introduced with conscientious frequency, were often as devoid 
of significance as Italianate ornament had been in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The flexibility of the classic orders was not appreciated ^ instead of 
using their established proportions as a system of design, architects teemed for 
a time to be con lent merely with displacing traditional forms by pains taking 
reproductions of the antique. The conflict betw^cen mediaeval and classical 
forms perwted^ and the steep tools and dormer windows of the Middle Ages 
sumved. Throughout the sixteenth century, French architecture illustrated the 
line from Kipling’s poem on France: 

"First to follow Truth and last to leave old truths behind ...” 

The influence of Gothic architecture and the soda] outlook of the Middle 
Ages remained for generations. “France had been the mother-land of all that 
was strongest and most beautiful in the products of the mediaeval spirit,” as 
Professor Huizinga has said. “All mediaeval forms—feudalism^ the ideas of 
chivalry and courtes>^, schoiastidsmj Gothic architecture—were rooted here 
much more firmly than ever they had been in Italy.”iJ*=i It was not until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century tiiat the conflict between Gothic 
survivals and the classic ordeo was determined, and French architects evolved 
a domestic st>Ie, based on the use of brick and stone^ and free from the ornamen¬ 
tal superfluities that had been draped over the facades of buildings during the 
rdgn ol Francis I, That pleasant vernacular style was identified with Henry I V 
(1353-1610), a conscienuom and discerning patron of architecturci the bc^t 
king France ev'er had, who encouraged the arts as a matter ol state policy* 

Until the middle years of the seventeenth century^ French architecture was 
unpretentious, distinguished by bold, firm lines, regulated, but not slavishly so, 
by classical proportions- Among the best examples of this style are the buildings 
of St^ Germain-cn-Layc, where de FOrme^s structures were enclosed by a new 
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Ttc Hdiel d« Inv^lidcs, Pam^ was begun by Bmant in 
1670, and the debetne was completed and the dome 
doigned by J ala flardotiin Kluixard in 1706, 


facade fronting the river, with a scries of tcmices and stairs on a grand scale 
descending to the water level, la Paris some extensive town planning schemes 
were piit in hand. The Place Royale, now the Place dcs Vosges, was planned 
and builL Thc«c bland facades, rising above continuous arcades, exhibit the 
harmonious adjustment of horizontal and vertical elements which characterises 
good composition. Steep roofs have been incorporated in the design; the dormers 
arc iinhed with the gcnei^ pattern of fenestration; only the chimneys, those 
regrettable afterthoughts in so many buildings, strike a discordant note. (Sec 
plate «6.) The Place Royalc was part of a great scheme that was drawn up 
but never finished. In the course of carrying out this grand plan the Pont 
Netil was completed, the Place du Pont Neuf begun and the Place Dauphine 
laid out, and although work ceased alter Henry IV was assassinated (May 14th, 
1610), it had inaui^tcd a new era of town planning. Thereafter the rulers 
of France thought in terms of spacious ways, broad avenues and fine vistas, 
ol gai'dcns, parks and squares, and did indeed confer upon their capital a 
magnificence that in the coupe of three hundred years transformed Paris from 
a congested mediaeval city into one of the finest examples of town planning 
in the world. r e 
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There were a few departures frqGi the agreeable veriiacular style which 
matured during the first half of the seventeenth century ■ a revival of interest 
in the exact interpretadon of the classic orders led to a ph^e of pomposityj 
when Lnspiralion was dulled and pedants came into their own. It did not last; 
the French mind, too irrepressibly gay to submit to the restrictions imposed 
by unadventurous scholars^ ultimately found release through the BarcM^uc 
style p The period between the death of Hcniy^ IV and the beginning of 
Louis XIV’s reign was distinguished by the work of many able architects who 
were employed by imaginative and la\i5h patrons. Of those patrons the most 
imaginative and lavish was Cardinal Richehcu^ It is said that his town house 
in Paris, the Palais Richelieu—afterwards known as the Palais Royal-—cost 
io,ooo,ooo hvres. In 1628 he commissioned hi$ architectj Jacques Lemtrrier 
t* 583^1654) ^ build a magnificent chateau in TouraineT, with a little town, 
syTumetrically laid out on a rectangular plan, to house his suite and attendants. 
This town, which is named RichcKeu^ still exists, though the great chateau is 
largely desuoyed, Lemercier was the designer of theSorbonne; Richelieu laid 
the foundation of the new building in 1635^ and it has a classical perfection 
that reflects the knowledge of ancient architecture which the architect acquired 
at first hand, for he is believed to have spent some years in Rome, between 
1607 and i690.<i® 3J Lemercier was the official Court Architect, correct rather 
than brilliant^ wth more skill than inspLrafion in his handling of the classic 
idiom, though not a pedantic scholarly type, and pre-eminently a profesrional 
man who enjoyed the eonristent confidence of his patrons. 

Very different &om Lemercier was that unpredictable genius, Francois 
Mansart (1598“! 666), the greatest French architect of the seventeenth century, 
very' different too in character from his grand-nephew, Jules Hardouin Mansart, 
Louis XIV'5 architect. Francois Mansart was bom in Paris, the son of a 
carpenter j nothing is taiown about his early life and training, but at some 
period he must have acquired a profound knowledge of classical architecture, 
which he used with such mastery and perfect judgment in ins buildings. He 
could w'ear the eccentricities of genius lightly, though his clients had to pay 
for them; he never bothered about the cost of a building, w'as indiflerenl to 
economie conditions of any kind, concerning himseir only with the pursuit of 
perfection in design, and using Lhe most extravagant means to attain that end. 
\Micn he built Maisons, on the banks of the Seine, at a cost of about 12^000,000 
livres, he had one of the wings of the house pulled dowm because, although 
he had designed it Mmself, he disliked its appearance when it was erected. 
He had previously taken the precaution of intisting that his client, Rene dc 
Longeuil, should allow him to alter his work as he saw fit. Before he built 
Maisons, he had rebuilt BloLa for Gaston, due d* Orleans, which is a masterpiece 
of domestic architecture in the classic manner. 

His last, perhaps his greatest work, was the design for the church of Val 
de Grace [i645“ifi5o)i which was intended to form the central part of a great 
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monastery that was to be rcbtiilt to Mansart's designs, A year after the laying 
of the foundation-stone, when the building had been carried some 9 feet above 
groundj he was superseded by Lemercier * Anne of Ausiria, the Queen Mother* 
w^ho had commissjoned the w'ork, had become alarmed by Mansart's recklessness 
about costs; he was also the \=ictim of political mtrigue. His career coincided 
with the period when the Renaissance in France passed from the urbane 
simplicities of the Henry' IV style^ through a classical revival with its obstinate 
loy^ties to ViLruvian rules, to the new freedoms of the fiaroqnc. 

The second half of the seventeenth century' was the most expansive period of 
French architectural design. Buildings were outwardly stately and correct in 
classical detail, their architects employing the orders with dignity and imagina¬ 
tion; while behind those majcsdc facades the convolulion^ of the Rococo style 
were foreshadowed by the decoradve scrollwork and frivolous sculptured 
figures of nymplis and cupids and the fauna of classical mythology that 
adorned the interiors of royal palaces and great houses. The greatest activity 
in building took place between i66i and 1690* when Louis XI\\ sunning 
himself in the light of his owti magnihcencc and showing olT to the whole of 
Europe^ employed architecls and artists to create some of the greatest monuments 
to human vanity that had been built since the royal Pyramids of ancient 
Egypt. Deeply concerned with his personal splendour^ intent on having 
magnificent sutroundings that would do justice to his royal presence^ “Lc Roi 
Solcil” had a passion for building and prided himself on his taste. In Jean 
Baptiste Colbert (1619^1683) he had a minister tvhose ambition was to make 
France the leader of the arts, crafts and industries of Europe, His policy 
succeeded; and the effects of il continued for over tw^o and a half centuries: 
France still has an unrivalled reputation for her sense of sty le. 

Two outstanding names arc associated with architecture during those Ent 
thirty years of Louis XIV's reign: Andrf k Notre, who laid out the grounds 
and gardens of Versailles, and Jules Hardouin Mansart, the designer of the 
Palace. The site at Versailles was a bad one; the gardens, planned on geometri¬ 
cal lines, were not completed for t%venty ycar^; the expense of the work w as 
colossal, but the results were more impressive than anything else in France. 
They recall another line from Kipling^s poem, quoted earlier: 

^Turious in luxury* merciless in toil . , , " 

The furious luxury was the prerogative of the King and the aristocracy; 
the merciless toiling was done by the peasantry* By 1680 over 35,01x1*000 francs 
had been spent on Versailles. The Palace was largely the work of Mansart, 
who was not only an accomplished architect but had many of the attributes 
of a public relations specialist* who^ powers of persuasion W'crc exerted not 
only upon the King* but upon a lot of far more difficult, obstructive and jealous 
people. It was not too exacting a task to sustain the King's belief in the infalli¬ 
bility of the royal judgment about architecture: it was a matter of well-timed 
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Tbc Ci^dc of the Gathcdml at 
M<:]maubfLTip ia south-'irtiisstem France, 
fijimg; rram the eighteenth century* 
A correct eatcrcire in the me of the 
Tmean and Ionic ordcrt^ though 
somewhat dcftcjcnl In inspiration* 


suggesrion, so that the architect’s ideas could be assimilated by Louis, who 
would later believe that he had thought of them himself—a technique that 
has been practised by architects and artists Ibr centuriest 

When Bernini came to Paris to discuss the rcstoradon of the Louwe he was 
far too much of an individualist to play that sycophantic game cither with 
the King or his ministers. When he first arrived in June, £665, he was revered 
and consulted as the high est authority on all malteis of art and architecture, 
but he soon fell out with Colbert, and afterwards with Colbert's rsmmif, 

Charles Perrault. The servants of an absolute monarchy were not to the taste 
of “the old reserv’d Italian,” as he was called by Christopher Wren who met 
him during his stay in Paris and was pennirted a brief, tantalising glim^_ of 
the designs for the Louvre. Those plans were abandoned, and the commission 
for the facade of the Louvre was finally given to Pcrrault’s brother, Claude, 
three years after Bernini had left Paris in disgust. All he had done in his five 
months* stay was to complete a superb marble bust of the King. But for those 
who were prepared to be obsequious, the rewards were alluring. Mansart 
pursued those rewards throughout his life. His real name was Hardouin; he 
was bom in 1645, and on his mother's side was a grand-nephew of Francis 
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ManSiirt* When hi^ great-uncle died in 1666, Jules Hardouin adopted the name 
of Mansart. As an architect he was highly successful. Apart ftom Versailles 
he undertook a huge volume of work and was engaged on most of the official 
architecture e^cecuted between 1680 and 1688. He designed the Place Venddme 
in Paris in rhgo-tGgi (plate ; he was engaged on the InvalidcSj and designed 
the Church of the Dome, below which the tomb of Napoleon 1 now lies, and 
when he died in 1708 he had to his credit not only a great number orbuilding?, 
but was the director of the Academies of painting, sculpture and architecture. 
The Academy of Architecture had been founded in 1671. 

Mansart's style varied: it could display a hold simplicity of conception, as 
illustrated by the Place Vendome, with its arcades and C^rinchian pilasters 
and columns above, rising through two storeys, with dormers in the steep roof, 
terrainaung the vertical elements of the Ci^ade; it could be monument^^ and 
show bis capacity for handling the orders to build up a base, as it were, for 
some Baroque flourish, like the dome of the second church of the Invalides; 
or he could create a compemtion in the grand manner, like the Palace of 
Versailles, of w^hich the Orangery is the most distinguished part, though some 
authorities credit ie Notre and Desgodetz with the design of the Orangery.^**^* 
{See plates 28 and 29 and page 223O His work was always impressive* though 
with all his appointments and activities it is unlikely that he could have designed 
all the buildings attributed to him. He probably had more opportunities than 
any architect in the long history of architecture. TTiat great ebulli don of building 
activity in the latter part of the seventeenth century was ne%'er surpassed in 
France, and the cost of it reduced the state to the most desperate financial 
plight, while the condition of the people sank to lower and lower levels. 

While the King was engaged in reduemg his country to bankruptcy with 
expensive building projects and even more disastrously expensive wars, the 
country houses of the nobility were largely neglected, in some cases falling 
into ruin^ It had been Richelieu's policy to deprive the nobility of all their 
powers and responsibilities so that they had nothing left but the life of the 
court, and there they fluttered round the King, performing all kinds of tririal 
and indeed menial services, which were graciously allotted by the monarch 
and eagerly sought by men who bore the greatest names in France. This 
separation of the aristocracy from the lift of the country was ultimately fatal, 
and the preoccupation of w^hat should have been a ruling class with the puerili¬ 
ties of court etiquette, frivolous gossip and admit intrigue, encouraged a flight 
from realities which wa$ accelerated in the reign of Louis X\^ (1715-1774). 
The waste, the folly and the chajrm of that society have been described in 
contemporary letters and memoirs, and its character is given aw^ay completely 
by the architecture that supplied its environment; outwardly staid, as apparently 
society was outwardly stable, inwardly empty of purpose and dedicated to 
luxury. What better background could there be for the posturings of this 
hedonistic ari5tCM:rac>^ than the gilded froth of the Rococo style? The origin 
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The PeLit TriRTicm at V-'ctiailla, designed for Madainf: dti Barry by Angc Jacques 
Cjabric!, and built between 17^3 and 17SB. Such sedatCT weU-pnaporiiorvcd 
building:^ often shcbercd tbe miutsl CkUErageoudy extra v-agant fuitikliing and. 
inicrior decomtiont far die R«:o€o Ertyic was pacing int-n its final and n™i 
LUirealisiic phase in the second half qC the eigbiccnlb century. Extcrnially:, ^lely 
appeared to be well ordcredt placid^ and lecure: but the state was in a turtamC 
and modish life wnaa m wildly divorced fram practical rcalilio as the Rnctico style. 


and nature of that style have been described earlier: its manifesuitions were 
confined lai^ely to the decoration and rumisbing of the drawing-rooms of Paris, 
to pavilions and such small structures, and the ornamental features of gardens. 

Externally, French architecture of the middle and late eighteenth century 
had an elegant formality; even buildings intended wholly for pleasure were 
placid and sedate. Of these one of the best examples is the Petit Trianon at 
Versailles, designed for Madame du Barry by Ange Jacques Gabriel {1710- 
17B2) and erected between 176a and 176S. On the entrance facade tbe 
Corinthian order is used, four fiuted pUasteis rising from the base formed by 
the rusticated ground storeyj and pending through the first and second storeys 
to support an entablature with a balustrade above. The Gabriels, Jacques Jules 
the father (1667-1742) and Ange Jacques the son, were the two outstanding 
architects of the century. The former was a great designer of bridges, the fine 
one over the Loire at Blols, and se\'ea others, including those at Poissy and 
Pontoisc; he was responsible too for some notable work in tbe provinces, the 
Place Royalc {now the Place de la Bourse) on the quay at Bordeaux, and the 
cathedral at La Rochelle. The original lay-out of the Place dc la Concorde in 
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Paris was the wmrk of Gabriel the younger, and some of hk buildings on the 
north side remain. The £colc Militaire ( 1751 -^ 773 ) ^ considered to be his best 
work, and was perhaps the last inspired example of clf^cal architecture in 
France. 

France in the dshtcenth century led the fashion in everything: dothes, 
furniture, decorative trifles of every^ kind; and French architecture was admired^ 
though not in England. Horace Walpole claimed that the researches of Englbh 
travellers and their published studies of antique designs “have established the 
throne of architecture in Britain^ while itself languishes at Rome^ wantons in 
tawdry imitations of the French in other parts of Europe, and struggles in 
vain at Paris to surmount their prepossession in favour of their own errors — 
for fickle as we call that nation, their muric and architecture prove how^ long 
their ears and eyes can be constant to discord and disproporLion/"<i* 5 > In 
expressing such aggressively insular view's, Walpole may have had in mind 
the palace of Sans Souci, which had been built for Frederick the Great in 
1^4.5-1747, and the other royal palaces, parks and pleasure grounds at Potsdam, 
which has been called the Gcmxan Versailles, though it vras not a tawdry 
imitation of the origirial, Germany, in common with other European countries, 
might have been superficially influenced by French modes, but In architectural 
design, Germany and Austria had interpreted the Renaissance in their own 
characteristic manner, and had given to the Baroque a richness which depended 
partly upon a superabundant u$c of ornament, partly upon a free and unusual 
employment of the orders. 

The Renaissance in Germany passed through its early and middle phases, 
compromising at first with traditional Gothic, and by the seventeenth century 
acquiring a respect for the formal modulations of the orders. For a dmc Baroque 
was resisted; as a style it w’a$ associated with the Jesuits, and Protestant Germany 
would have none of it, until the incandescence of religious fanadcism was 
dimmed and eventually quenched by the tolerance and scepticism of the 
eighteenth century. It was resisted too in Holland for the same reasons, although 
there are some Baroque towers at Ainstcrdam and Haarlem, but the stj'lc 
flourished in Belgium. 

Greatest of all the Central European architects of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries w^aa Johann Bernhard Fbchcf von Erlach (1656- 
1723), who was bom at Graz, the capital of the old Austrian duchy and crown- 
land of Sty'ria, south-w^tst of Vienna. From i&So to 1685 he studied in Rome 
and north Italy, and although he was in practice before he went to Italy, 
nothing can be definitely attributed to him before 1667, and his first major 
work was the University Church at Salzbufg, where he also designed the Holy 
Trinity Church. Most of his w^ork was done in Vienna, and the Hofburg, in 
pardcular the Imperial library^, shows his masterly handling of great decorative 
themes* The lagade of the Chancellery, like that of the summer Palace of 
Schdnbninn, has a tranquil dignity, very different from the urgently decorative 
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quality of tbc Pakcc of the Hungarian Bodyguard with its groups of sculpture 
over the coupled Doric columns of the entrance, the cart'cd keystones of the 
arched windows on the first floor and the figures above their curt-ed pediments: 
Corinthian pilasters ascend through the first and secoitd storeys, and above 
the entablature is the pediment with its tympanum filled with carved figures. 
Dr, Lanchester has said that “Fischer von Erlach possessed, m common with 
the leading men of his tiTTic, tlie capacity for fusing; the arts into a consistent 
design which is characteristic of some, though not all, of the culminating periods 
in the art of architecture. In the finest work of the Baroque no dividing line 
can be found between arehitecture and sculpture as the one flows insensibly 
into the other.” This capacity is illustrated by the Palace of the Hungarian 
Bodyguard and many other examples, in particular the doorway of the 
liechtenstcm Palace, the facades of the Schonborn Palace and the Ministry 
of Finance in Vienna, and the interior of the Karlskiichc, w'here the architect 
displays such easy control over decorative features. German and Austrian 
Baroque has a solid magnificence that docs not always avoid corpulence; but 
the work of Fischer von Erlach was never touched by any suggestion of 
grossneas. 

The Baroque phase of the Renaissance assumed variously fantastic forms in 
Central Europe, and an example of the tawdry complexidra the style occasion¬ 
ally engendered is provided by the church that forms the central part of the 
great Benedictine Abbey at Einriedeln in Switzerland. A staid, dull classic 
facade dates horn the dghteenth century, and includes monastery, college and 
church in its impressive length. Within, the church is well proportioned, but 
its blanched white walls are smothered with gilded scrollwork, and the whole 
interior is overcrowded with Rococo ornamental extravagances. The paintings 
on the frifin g carry their aggressive realism to the point of detaching clouds, 
w'bich float away fiom the gilded frames to impinge on the curves of the tall 
arches. In the Sanctuary there arc pilasters of Sienna marble, enriched with 
panels of purple marble, the hue of bruised flesh, enclosed in writhing gilded 
frames; and the most famous spectacle of the church, the Chapel of the Black 
Virgin, resembles an enlarged black marble dock case. Most of the ornamental 
indiscretions have been committed by devout hands; the same tributes of the 
faithful may be seen in many Italian churches where there is a careless if 
vulgar gaiety about such extraneous adornments, but at Eiuricdeln th^ are 
merely dull and the beauty of the church has been defaced. The intrusion of 
Renaissance ornamental features to the detriment of architectural character 
is exemplified by the interior of the Storkykran, or Great Church, dedicated 
to St, Nicholas, at Stockholm, where Baroque carving emphasises the individual 
richness of pulpit and canopy, screen and stalk, which disrupt the austere fines 
of the piers and pointed arches. (See illusttudon on page 159.) 

We have said that although Baroque was acceptable in Catholic Belgium, 
it w'as rejected in Protestant Holland on religious radier than aesthetic grounds. 
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The UnivieTOty Church at Salzbun^^ by Fiidier vm Erladi [1656-1723)^ Thii 
example of Airstriaii Baroque illuftralo the caminand amhitecti of the loiddie 
period of the Renaissajicc exercised over the decorative featiues wilh whieh their 
buildings were lavlthly embeliidied. Within, the church a duappointinig, over¬ 
powered by ornate dceoradon, which detmets {joni the dlgruty in lofting and 
tall Corrnihian columns and pUuters coukl have cotiicrrEd. 


tiiQtigh there are a few isolated examples of the style; but before the advent 
of Baroquej the Renaissanee wag luxuriantly interpreted m the Low Countries, 
with results similar to the early developtncnig in Franccj but free from the 
torpid simulation of Italian ornamentation of the French transitional period, 
for classical motils were adopted and used with a picturijsque prodigality 
unknown in France. Dutch civic and domstic architecture of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is characterised by a robust inventiveness, so me limes 
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The Town Hall, Haarkm, oiiginally a Gothic Palace, was largely rebuilt in l6ao. 
The clauical fcaturia that ha\-e been ^railed on to the mediaeval building ate 
in detail, and finer and far mote leitrained than the exuberant fk^e of the Town 
Hall at Leyden, built lome forty yTara earlier. (See opposite page,) 


boisterous, and occa^onally coarse in detail. It was the architecture of an 
industrious, independent, commercial people; creating wealth by trade, fond 
of display, and impatient of control or intetference. Control and interference 
came from Spain, and the Spanish Netherlands rebelled, fought and defeated 
the greatest military power in the world, and in 1609, alter a long war m 
which the Dutch won and kept command of the sea, a twelve years’ truce 
was concluded—a iace-saving device for Spain—which recognised the indepen¬ 
dence of the Netherlands and acknowledged their right to trade in Spanish 
waters. Stubborn, resourceful and impatient of restraint, the Dutch were avet^ 
to abiding by any rules or laws that were not of their own making, and their 
valiant disrespect for regulation is apparent in the way their architects handled 
the clasric orders. The Spanish occupation left its mark lightly, not indelibly, 
as might have been expected from those savagely intent champions of Catholic 
orthodoxy, and, paradoxically, it was an Orient^ and not a Christian infiuence 
that Spain disseminated. Moorish ornamental flourishes adorn many spires 
and towers in Holland, Lale in the seventeenth century, Dutch trade with the 
Far East introduced other Oriental features, such as the bulbous dome. 

There are various examples of the vlvadous interpretation of the orders, 
and one of the liveliest is the Town Hall at Leyden (1579), wiiere the Ionic 
order is treated wilh a levity that must have been as shocking to orthodox 
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The Town HaJI^ Ijcydciis built in 1579. The Kr&lb which extend the Caec cf the 
gable laicrally, Forin a p>»raniidj^ which h linked 10 a base by the exiemaJ stakway. 
The la^dc ia an animated medley of icralb and itrapwxirk, ^idptiured figures^ 
mailu and iDnic pilasteri, aiwl, rUing froni all ihw vivaebns &oih of ornamental 
fcaturcsT *rc seven cbelidE^ which niark the aHicol of the gable and provide it 

with a hjilaJ. 
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Vlt^u^^an5 ai the reformed belieJs were to beresy-hunring Span^ Inqumton. 
The facade presents an animated medley of scrolls, strapwork^Joiuc p astert, 
sculptured figures and masks, and a richly ornamented gable with seven 
obelisks marking its ascending steps. A slender octagonal wooden spire h^ 
Moorish characteristics. (See page agsO Another, though mo^ 
example, is the Town Hall at Haarlem, where classical features have been 

erafted on to a Gothic palace. (See page 33a.) ^ ^ . 

^ In Belgium as in HoUand there was great versatility m dengn^^d an 
sible cxubtiancc, which was recorded not only by the bmld^ings mth iheir 
characterisdc regional ^nations, but in the publish^ works of Jan Vredeman 
de Vries of Antwerp, whose Architectura first appeared in J563 and was followed 
by his CompartirntnUi in 1566, both fuU of subversive idew atom the proportiom 
of the orden and their associadon with the geometrical mtncaaes of st^pworlc 
In the tall, comely, brick-built houses of Dutch and Belgian towns the high- 
pitched roof had a special function, for it not only suited the climate, but was 
used for storage, as many dwellings were also offices and wareho^. Inside 
the stepped or scrolled gable a crane was fixed for hmstmg ^ from the 
street. Windows were generous in slae, and reduced the w^l suifaw to a mim- 
mum, and this dominance of the window is wdl illustrated m the fiond facades 
of the Guild Houses in the Grande Place at Brussels. (Sec plate 23.^ Five of them 
date from the last decade of the seventeenth century; the Butchers bmlt 
in 1720 and the Brewers in 1752. Thdr aggressive individualism shows a 
complete disregard for the horizontal unity of the Grande Place. They are 
squeezed together, their four or live storej's marked by vertical elements which 
2 vc them a Gothic air of urgent ascent, of upw^-striving lines. The pirapcnty 
of the fraternities that commissioned them is perhaps a little too obviously 
proclaimed by the plethora of ornamental features, and the overloaded gables 
with their pediments, scrolls, finials and obelisks. ^ 

The marks of prosperity are conveyed with greater moderation and tar more 
impressively by the Town Hall at Antwerp, where the Gothic verticality of the 
central portion is contrasted with the bland horizontal lines of the rest of the 
voo-foot facade, The rusticated ground storey is arcuated, and forms a base 
for superimposed ordere, Doric on the first and Ionic on the second storey, 
with an open gallery above, and a sleep-pitched roof. The central feature, 
Gothic ID fcclingj classical in detail and pyramidal in treatment, rises above the 
roof line to form a tower, flanked by obelisks. The building was designed by 
de Vriendt, erected in 1565, and shows how traditional forms and the classic 
orders could be associated without conflict. (See plate 22.) Baroque was 
introduced from Italy during the 8c\'cntcenth century, and many of the churches 
of the Jesuits exhibit the ornate convolutions of the style. The church of St. 
Michael at Louvain, bmlt for the Jesuits between 1650 and 1666, bears an 
unmistakable resemblance to the Gesii church at Rome and the church of the 
Val de Grace at Paris, but unlike the Italian and French examples, it isostenta- 
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dously overloaded with carv^ed ornament, and the large framed panel below 
the pediment on the facade gives the design a top-hea\y Itxik. Baroque* and 
later Rococo, led Belgian designers into so many complexities of form that 
dieir respect for good proportions was often defeated by their love of opulent 
decoration. 

In Spain tlie early period of the Renaissance was an admixture of Gothio 
forms* classical details, and the glittering fantasies of Moorish ornament. There 
was a jewd-like quality about this early sixteenth ceniiny^ Spanish architecture^ 
which as a style had such decorative richness that it was known as Platcresque* 
a term derived from the Spanish w^ord plaUrt^j a rilverstmth. Many Moorish 
structures were incorporated in Christian churches^ like the GLralda which 
stands at the north-cast comer of Seville Cathedralj and was originally a 
minaret. The cathedral at Jaen, in southern Spain, is an example of early 
Renaissance architecture* built from plans made by Fedro de Valdeivtra and 
founded in 1533, though not completed until the eighteenth centurj.\ The twin 
towers and the omamentadon of the facade bear the impress of Moorish 
inflaence. In southern Spain especially the exotic inflections of Oriental taste 
affect ihe character of classical details, and give them a warmth and richness 
which were preserved throughout the classical period which followed the 
Platcresque, when a less flexible approach to design gave buildings greater 
formality, though they never became axisterc* for austerity was always rejected 
by that nation of passionate individualists in the arts. 

The comparative simplicity of a great group of buildings like the Escurial 
h relieved by the picturesque vcrdcal elements^ the dome with its flanking 
towers, and the subordinate towers marking the angles of the frontage. The 
Escurial, which is some thirty imlcs north-wst of Madrid, wa^ built between 
1559 and 1584 on the slopes of the Sierra dc Guadarrama, over 3*400 feet 
above sca-Ievel. The group of building;s on this isolated site consists of a monas¬ 
tery, church, college and a palace. (Plates 24 and 25^) Spanish architects bad 
a fondness for towers, and one of the distinctive features of the larger Renais¬ 
sance churches is the steeple or attached bdl tow'cr* preserving perhaps the 
memoiy^ of the minaret, but certainly endowing such buildings with monumen¬ 
tal character* 

During the classical period, which began in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and lasted for about a hundred years, some of the liveliness of the 
early Renaissance was lost, and this loss of spontaneity is apparent in the grave 
facades of the Escurial. The disciphne of the Roman orders was enforced, and 
had a aUghtly numbing effect on derign. The vigour that is apparent in the 
Palace of Charles V at Granada (1327), and other buildings dating from the 
first half of the sixteenth century* w^as subdued, and not revived undl the 
Baroque was initiated in Spain by Josd ChurrigucrOj the architect and sculptor. 
Baroque released the national genius for decoration, temporarily stifled by the 
academic clasrital period, and gave to the churches of Spain and Spanish 



The GLraldi4 wluE:h aianr^i at the north- 
caM angle oT Seville Ckthcthnl. [Scc 
platc 16.) Thij waj tdigmaliy the 
lainaicC of the mosque Jmt itood an the 
site oT the cathedr^^ built m 

1196 by Jebir, architect to Yusuf L The 
lower part of the towcr, to a height of 
185 feet* retains its Moorish chaiacter, 
and odgiuBlIy rose 10 £30 feet, termimt- 
mg In a piatfortii which supported four 
huge balls of brass. In 1568 an open bell 
chamber w^as added» with diminishing 
Stages abcft'e, to the dc^gn of Femando 
Ruiz, this Renaissance addlLion makii^ 
an abrupt break with the deliimte 
Moorish details of the lower part of this 
graccfijl tower. The bronze figure which 
crowns the bellry leprcsents the Faith, 
^ is by Bartolom^ Morcb The Giralda 
is imlquc, the finest example of its kind 
in Spfliic aBordlng conrJuaive evidence 
of the architectural competence and the 
genius of Moslem Spain. 
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The cBthedral at Jaen, the capital city of an inland province of touihern Spain. 

Thn example of Spanish ftenaiuance arehiicctuTe tvaa founded in hut 

was not cntnpleled until the eif^htcenth centuiy, The twin ttm enand the exuberant 
decoration of the fatadc bear the mark of MfKmsh influence. 

America facades and sumpltious intenofs. The Banotjue period 

continued until the middle of the eighteenth century, and is sometimes known 
AS tht Chumgucrcjiiqut. Among llur best of tbe style arc the western 

fe^adcs of the cathedrajs at Granada (1667) and Santiago dc Compostela 
(^ 73 ^). ' 

^ A few camples only have been selected Etom Burope to show the national 
interpretations of the Renabsancej and the characteristics of its three main 
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periods* The architectural achievements of the Renaissance went far beyond 
the re-establishment of the cl^c orden and the system of design for which 
they supplied the mlcs and proportions. Architects recovered powers that had 
been lost in the Dark Ages, and imperfectly apprehended during the mediaeval 
civilisation; imbued with the sciendhc spirit, they sought broader responsibiU- 
tieSj and often found encouragement through the intelligent patronage of 
kings, nobles and dvic authorities. The urhau traditions of Europe were 
rehabilitated; cities were replanned^ occasionally in a piecemeal way, but with 
a generority of conception that often ri:$ulted in moving beauty; the country¬ 
side, up longer overcast by military architecture, was adorned with graceful 
buildings; and although villages and $mall towns could still be squalid^ the 
visual environment of Europeans w^as free from ugliness. 

Architecture in the Wcatcru world had become identified with the elastic 
orders, as it had been m the Graeco-Roman w^orld. This serene and gradous 
period was disturbed by the Romaude Movement at the end of the eighteenth 
century \ during the fifty years that follow^ed, informed appraisal of architectural 
design w as decried by artistic demagogues, and amid the emotional iucohcrencies 
that followed, the inspiration of the Renaissance expired. 


IX 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


E nglish architwture Vp’as not ootispicuouEly influenced by the 
European Renaissance until the middle yean of the sixteenth century 
That final phase of the Gothic style, the Perpendicular, still cjthibited 
its rich haimonies of stone and g[las 5 and brick in sacred and secular 
buildings, and this charac teristic native style was interrupted by the Renaissance 
fashions which were adopted with enthusiasm by the nobility. Fashions they 
were, and fashions they remained for gencratioits, regarded by masons and 
other craftsmen brought up in the Gothic tradition as an ephemeral eccentricity 
of aristocratic taste j but before they were Anglicised, they begot some odd 
hybrid buildings. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century the native style persisted, and 
some fine examples of its placid, comfortable beauty have survived. The 
decorative possibilities of wall tex ture were explored: biickw'ork was diversified 
with geometric patterns, and the diaper work of the Tudor builders, often 
used to enrich the texture, did not invariably follow a regular pattern. Burnt 
or vitrified bricks were used, laid so that the ends, known as headers, marked 
the pattern. WTmdows still followed Perpendicular forms, with slender stone 
mulhons and transomes framing the glass. Among the best examples of early 
Tudor bnck buildings are Cardinal Wolsey’s great house at Hampton Court, 
uilt between 1515 1530, with the north and south wings added later 

1^532-^536) by Henry VIII, when it had become a royal palace; St. John’s 
CoUege, Cambridge (1511); Sutton Place, Guildford (1323-1525); and many 
jailer s^cturcs, such as Denver Hall, near Downham in Norfolk (1530). 
These buildings are umnistakably English in character, aficctcd only super- 
fiaally by foreign ideas; for instance, the terra-cotta medallions of Romaji 
Emperors by Giovanm da Majano at Hampton Court are applied ornaments, 
without architectural significance, representing Wolsey’s tribute to the current 
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The cntriincc gaic^^y oT John's College, Cambridge (1511}. /\n outstaodins 
cxAjnplc of the naJwc Englijh style wbkh pr^ictded the IsAlmoj^tc fashiotas of the 
Early Eiiglidi Rcoaisuince, The loie of paUrrned brickv.^rk grvs rictmess to 
the teseture of the wall Ettirfacca^ Hod the ga.tew'ay W3tli its four aiigle niirctJ ^ 3 

doioinating ftacure* 


rafihioti for employing Italiiin craftsmen; and the extent of Italian influence 
at that time was, vsith a few exceptions, confined to the use of such embelliah- 
ments. The most notable exception is the tomb of Henry VII (1513-1518) in 
Westminster Abbey, by Pietro Torre|riano, the Florentine, who in 151a 
contracted to mate well, surely, cleanly, workmanly, curiously, and $ubstan* 
d!^y," for jCIjSOO; a marble tomb with “images, figures, beasts, and other 
thin^, of copper gilt, /Vllhough this is an example of Renaissance design 
in £ngland, it is not an English interpretation of classical architecture 5 those 
delicate Corinthian angle pilasters and the whole composition of the table tomb 
in black marble were conceived by a master craftsman whose native city was 
the cradle of the Italian Renaissance, A hundred years passed before anything 
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Suiion Place, GuUd&rrl. Siin «7 £i5s3-i5=153- buill for Sir Richard Weston. Thu 
sberwi die Entrance to tie great ball, in the centre oFthe toutb side ofthc courtyard. 
Anodter ocamptc of the native Eiigliii style, t»hiei ilJustratei the increasing 
given to tJic tejiltite of ivall stir£iccs and the gmcroiis atoount of space 
alloted lo windoKws. The influence of the Italian Renaissance is apparent in the 
terra-cotta which appears in the panel above the doorway. 

comparable in purity of design and comprcfaensioti of classical proportions ancl 
detail could be seen in England. This tentative interest in Italian ideas was 
not pumicd; the taste for antique archilcciure was as yet unformed, and nearly 
halfa century elapsed before Tki First and Chief Gramdes af Architectare, by John 
Shute, was published, with plates of the classic orders and explanatory 
lettcrpress.‘i^it 
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whi^ Hemy VEJI b^gan cd biijtd iti i53B^ at Cbr^m in ^xjiTTcyp 
is iliowti ab&vc and on ttic The illii&LraLioti ti a aiiDpliricd ^nemon 

of the drawing madt by Joria Hodkagd in i^fiS and is reproduted froin Ly-som* 
of Ijindoii [V^af. 1, second edition, iBj i). Tliis jimnrnscT fantastic buildipg 
wiL9 both. Liiiiisiia! and un-£ngli9h id character, [t may liavc been nu>dicl3ed on 
the GhAitrau de Chambnrd (w pEatci ao and ^i), thniigh Lbcm b an cmphadEi 
clarity in the skyline and octagcmnl texwer^ of XoTMllch which is absent fiulll the 
trench ch&teaUp with Its agglomeration of conical roob and angle towers. 

Meanwhile it was from contcmpomiy France, Irom the grandiose court or 
FrancLa Ij that English ideas of design and composidon were derived; and it 
was not the Italianate whimsies of the French monarch that Henry VIII and 
his courtiers imitated — it was the w^ork of the largely anonymous French 
master-masons which inspired their rcspcctfiil emuladon^ Thi^t large* unusual 
and un-English palace of Xonauch, which Henry'VIII buik at Cheam in Surrey, 
w^as probably modelled on the Chateau dc Chambord, which was still being 
built when Nonsuch was begun. In some way^* Nonsuch with its huge angle 
tow^cra and pinnadcs and cupolas was an architectural freak: Joris HoclhagcFs 
drawing of its fantastic fa^de shows ho^v dissimilar it was from the traditionaJl 
English style, how extravagantly different from its French prototype. It is 
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GddiLimiiition qf tbc view qf Nqrmich Palacc, The occa^Dnal tewtrs ilsat fianJcisd 
the facade splayed qutwartls as they tosc abqvc the roof line of the main buiJdit^^ 
and the broad upper contained many pavilions, and these temimaied Ln 
pointed roo&, Trom which aeveraJ pinnaclA inse, Nomuch wa3 an essay in 
grandeur, unrelated to the native EngLlih style dt Lbc late fifteenth and early 
aiiutecnth EienturicSp and only acknowledging the infit irai inn qf cla^ic architecture 
by the cbaraciex of the external and intcmal omarnciiL The palace was demolished 

about l6yo. 


known that Toto del Nunziala, an Italian artbt, was employed, and it is likriy 
that other foreign crafbmen contributed to its ornamental character. There 
was nothing like it anywhere else in the country, and its shape was so decorative 
that it was used as an inlaid ornamental motif on the fronts of chests, which 
were known as Nonsuch chests. *'The Palace consists of two courta,” wrote John 
Evelyn, who visited it in 1666, “of which the first is of stone, castle-like, by the 
Lord Lumlcys (of whom it was purchased), the other of timber, a Gothic fabric, 
but these walls incomparably beautiful.^* January 3rd, 1663-1666.) 

Pepys, who saw it a few months earlier, noted that **all the house cm the outside 
[was] filled with figures of storia, and good painting of Rubens' or Holbcn's 
doing. And one great thing isj that most of the house is covered, I mean the 
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post, and quarters in the walls, wiLh lead, and gilded*^'' (Zliagr, September 2ist^ 
1665.) Nonsuch ultimately passed into the hands of one of Chiles II’s rapacious 
mbtresscs, Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Clevelajid, and was pulled down. 

An earlier example of French influence on Tudor architecture was the Royal 
Palace at Shene, as Richmond in Surrey was formerly called, which occupied an 
area of ten acres between the Green and the Thames. The palace was largely 
destroyed during the Commonwealth, but several pictorial records exist, and 
they show a tall structure, with twelve towers, raising their crowns and vanes 
above the battlements of a large, irregular, three-storeyed brick buddbig^ Like 
Nonsuch, which w™ begun diirty-scvcn ycar^ later, Richmond Palace is an 
exceptional building, though its marked Gothic features relate its design to 
the English tradidonal style; only those gay, slender rounded and octagonal 
towers, with the lead crowns flaring up Jjom their summits, assert their foreign 
origin. (See opposite page^.) 

The first half of Lhe sbtteenth century^ was the prelude to the English Renais¬ 
sance, w^hich has two main divisions: the Early Renaissance, covering the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, and the Late, extending from 1625 to 1630^ 
and including the Stuart and Georgian periods, and the Baroque, Palladian 
and Nto-Classic schools of design. At first England, like France, passed fhrough 
a phase of re^tance to the new' notions alxiui architecture that came from 
Italy^ and although EngUsh builders began their resistance much later than 
the French master-masons^ they were if anything more persistendy stubborn. 
Many people, particularly those with serious minds, deprecated the new and 
fanciful ideas that were being introduced by young noblemen who had travelled 
in italy^ From that country they imported, according to William Harrison 
(1534-1593), many highly undesirable diinp^ such as ^^meere athcisme, infi- 
deli tie, vicious conversadonj & ambidous and proud behaviour, whereby it 
commeth to pa^e that they return fare woissc men than they went out*-The 
manners, morals and fashionable quirks and folbks of those well-travelled 
aristocrats were condemned in that popular and much-quoted couplet: 

"'The EngUshinan Italianate 

Is the Devil incarnate*” 

The preliminary flirtations of the English ruling class with the new Italian ate 
architecture followed the spiritual, social and economic revolution that began 
after the old, supposedly chivalrous aristocracy had committed class suicide 
lu the Wars of the Roses, when a new business-like king reigtied, and England 
entered upon a period of prosperity^ arbitrarily and inequitably aliotted, so 
that the mediaeval pattern of sociely was destroyed. The new; rich mercantile 
class which came into power ended the social iraditiom and usages of the 
\tidd 1 e Ages, an<l finally abandoned the nadve style of domestic architecture 
which had achieved such matchless perfection by the opening of the sixteenth 
century. The new architecture to which they turned was thought of as Italian: 
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Tbe PaJacc built at labccn OR the south bank i>f die Tham^, fur Hcnr)' VI 1 * rompLetcd in 
1501, and caUed Rldifnond Palace. It biiilt on the aite of the RoyaJ manor^ kno^i'D rj 
the Palace at ^^Kynge^a Sbene/* Vkhich had been destroyed by fire in 1497 ; Sbeeo or Sbene 
wai the old imrnc of RicbmoiKl ki iaumey, and it was changed by Hemy" V"II, the former 
Harl of RicbuuDnEl^ a title taken from the [own in Vorkshdre of that name. The engra^’ing 
reproduced abo^-e is based on the drawing made by Anihonis van den Wyngaerde in 1563, 
though it varies in detail. The Palace ww built of brick about a courl-^'anJ, and was 
distinguished by Its taJlj [uurow towers: it retained some of the features of the mediaeval caatlej 
the three storeys rifung to a Line of battlements. Aitboogh, bke Nonsuch^ it is an exceptional 
buildings its kinship with the traditional English style is obvious: it was not a piece of 

individuaJ;^ ornate e?ctmvaganee« 


it was regarded primarily as a fashion, not as a remaJ of Roman rules and 
mei-hoda of building, for England^ unlike mogt of the European countries, had 
no \ii3iblc links with the Roman Empire: there were no majestic ruins^ no 
striding aqueducts or great amphitheatres, triumphal arches or forsaken temples* 
Apart from the walls of Silchester, a few massive pieces of Roman masonry 
at Lekester and Wroxeter, nothing sumved above ground to indicate 
that Britain^ like France and Spain, had once been a Roman province. The 
antjquaj^ John Lcyland (1306-155^1) recorded a visit lo Lhe site of Sikhc^tcrj 
but such fragmentary remains gave no hint of llie form or significance of classical 
archilecture. The Roman orders returned to England after an interv aJ of some 
eleven hundred yeairs: the last great building erected in the province of Britain 
had been the temple to Nodens at Lydney In Am, 365 : so the orders came back 
as foreign and unfamiliar shapes, and as such were likely to be condemned 
by a proudly insular people whose aversion to foreigners was proverbiaL Since 
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the fourteenth century England had stood ouedde the main stream of European 
civill$atIoii; with the rise of the Tudor monarchy^ the ioAuence of the Continent 
was greatly diminished^ and when that influence was partly reinstated in terms 
of ajcbitccturep it provoked resentment, misunderstanding and aedve redstance. 
Perhaps English builders were more consistently resolute individualists than 
the French master'-masons, but it is certain that although great houses were 
built, and architects were responsible for their design, the architect as a profes¬ 
sional man did not come to effective maturity until the seventeenth century, 
and then he was very often a gifted amateur. 

Throughout the sixteentli century hpusca were budl and decorated and 
furnished on a lavish scaJe^ though traditional methods of building with timber 
framing persisted, as Harrison recorded. “^The ancient manours and houaca 
of our gentlemen/^ he wrote, ”are yet, and for the most part^ of strong timber^ 
(in framing whereof our carpenter^ have beene and are wonhihe preferred 
before those of like science among all other nations)^ Howbeit such as be latdie 
buildedi are comoolie either of brickc or hard stone, (or both i) their room^ 
large and comelie, and houses of office further distant from their lodgings* 
Those of the nobilide are likewise wrought with brickc and hard stone, as 
provision may best be madci but so magnificent and statclle, as the basest 
house of a baron death often match (in our dales] with some honours of princes 
in old time. So that if ever curious building did flourish in England, it is in 
these our years, wherein our workmen cxcell, and are in a manner comparable 
with skill vAih. old Vitrumuij [I^o Bapttsdjf and 

Curious building cenainly did flourish in England during the rdgns of 
Elizabeth I and James I, though a reaction set in against the almost oppressive 
magnificence of the late Elizabethan period, and the opening sentence of 
Francis Bacon^s essay Building'' is a sober plea for utility. ‘‘Houses,” he 
wrote, “are built to live in and not to look on; ihcrefore let use be preferred 
before uniformity except when both may be had.'" This was an attack on 
extravagance and the symmetrical composidon of buildings, a plea for the 
comfortable, haphazard agglomerations that satisfied the basic needs of indoor 
life; perhaps it was also a suggestion that the lessons of the Renaissance, as 
yet ill-digcsicd and expressed in a faltering, tentative manner, were best 
forgotten. English builders were certainly not comparable with Vitruvius and 
the Italian masters, as Harrison suggested; for the clastic orders were not used 
widi understanding and ease, and although 77 k First and Chief Crmnda qf 
ATihitfciure, by John Shnte, publUhed in 1563 with later editions in 1579, 1584 
and 1587, was an admirably clear exposition of the character and proportions 
of the orders, it was from the Low “Countries that die Elizabethan architects 
derived their ide^ of design, and a complex and often coaise Flemish style was 
impressed upon much of their work. An intricate system of surface omamenm- 
tion was introduced, known as strap work, which consisted of interlacing bands 
and scrolls, enriched with diamond and lozenge-shaped patches, shields,, 
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crouches and ^e^Us. Thk was used vvith little restraint, almost as lliough it 
was cut from paper and pasted over the facades of buildings, and in rooms 
and galleries it sprawled along the plaster friezes above the wooden panelling, 
and covered the ceilings. Mingled with thi$ riot of decoration, were snippets 
of classieaJ ornament, applied as decorative features, unrelated to the composi- 
don of the bnLLding, and occasionally disrupting its elevation^ An example of 
the disruptive influence of such features is the porch at Kirby HaU, 
Northamptonshire [1572)^ w^Mch was probably the work of Thomas Thorpe, 
the Northarnptonshire mason, and falher of John Thorpe, Many houses are 
attributed to this John Thorpe (r, because a book of 

his drawings has survived, of which many were records of well-known houses, 
built in his lifetime or earlier. He w as employed in the Office of Works, w^hich 
he entered about i^S3, and remained there for some eighteen years, but it is 
doubtful %vhetlier he was a practising architect. 

Robert Smythson (? 1536^-1614), the most accomplished English architect 
of the Eliza be Lhiin period, was concerned witli the building of such great houses 
as Hardwick Hall, Wollnton, Worksop Manor and Longleat- Hardwick Hall, 
in Derbyshire, built between 1590 and 1597, is rectangular in plan, with 
projecting bays, rising through four store^*^, and terminating in pierced scroU- 
work, with the initials E.S., for Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, These bays 
form towers w^hich break the skyline above the third storey “ they have large, 
generous windows, which are repeated in the facade, and the popular rhyme, 
"Hardwick Hall, more glass than wallj" is jusdy descriptive. This gaunt 
building of grey stone has broken away from the native English style without 
much outw^ard dependence upon classic architecture, ibrit is markedly diJIerent 
from Longleat, where superimposed orders are used for the pilasters on the 
bays — Tuscan, Ionic, and Corinthian —^ and a Tuscan porch supports a broken 
pediment j, it is different too from VVollaton Hall, where a profusion of classical 
detail is used, like the strapwork on the top of the flanking towers, purely as 
surihee decoration. 

Monlacute House in Somerset, completed in [ 599 i recaptures some of the 
comfortable good looks of the early Tudor houses; it 1$ free from the bleakness 
of Hardwick and the fussy frills of Kirby, and its concession to the classic 
idiom is the delicate balustrade, broken by curved Flemish gables, which 
tcrminalcs its upper storey* Buflt for a prosperous lawyer, Edward Phelips, it 
basks in the sunlight of the West Country, a Iiome designed for comfort and 
pleasure and not for grandeur. 

The Spacious houses of the sixteenth century had lost all traces of mediaeval 
layout; buildings were no longer grauped round a courtyard: the shape of the 
house, its mass as a building, could be seen and its proportions appraised: 
the ^at hall had ceased to be the core of the house, with smaller apartments 
acyioLning it. instead, each floor was divided into rooms of various rizes 
and shapes, ht hy large windows, each with its fireplace, which led to st 
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Hsu-dwick Halil Dcrby^hirtj buiJt between 1550 and 1597 to the design of 
Robert Smylhson. Thk shows a marked depanure trom the native English 
svyic that dutipguished the early years of the sixteenth centuTy^ ihotigh it cxhihi ti 
litUc outward dependence upon elasic aTehjtecture+ ^rbe windows of the pni- 
jecling bays ascend through four storeys and axe virtually glazed lowers: great 
giasa dominate the la^aclci jmiiTyiiig the popular rhyme: ^^Hardwick 
Hall, mare glass that wall,” (From fir i>a>/ijAA by Richard Sheppard 

and Hilton Wright.] 


proliferation of chimnoys. Harrisoti has described how astonishing this seemed 
to the older generation of men in the middle years of the century^ "There arc 
old men yet dwelling in the village where I rcniaine,” he wrote, ^*w^hich have 
noted three things to be mar\-elloiislie altered in England within their sound 
remembrance, * . . One is, the muldludc of chiminica latelie erected, wheras 
in their yoong dales there were not above two or three, if so maniCj in most 
uplandith townes of the realme (the reUgioiis houses, & manciiir places of their 
lords alwcues excepted, and peradventure some great personages) butech one 
made his fire against a reredosse in the hall, where he dined and dressed his 
mcau”<i7ii 
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MonLacutc Hoiisfj Somerset^ completed in 15991 has tiic jjamc air of deep^ Settled 
conkforL that diaracti^ked early sixteenth century houics. Apart from the dclkAte 
balustrade lhat lerminatca Lhc upper storcji'j it makes no cxieraal ooncessiDtia let 
tlafflic arch.! tec lure; Flemish inEucrtcc is apparent in the gables which break the 
balustrade. It is pre-eminently a home, nut a show place built to proclaim 
magniricence: it caters landestly for the conifort and pleasun; of its owner, who 
was a prosperous Eltzabctbon lawyer, Bdwani Pbelips, Compare this accomplished 
design writh Haidwidc Hall on paic 249 and Wimbledon House on page 347. 


The opcu fireplace, iind the love of the fireside, h^vc been fonnadve influences 
on the design and character of English houses since the fifteenth century, and 
Sir Henry Wotton in his paraphrase of Vitruvius, which he published in 1624 
under the tide of The EUmtnts of Ankiieclure, quotes a note from Palladio "who 
observeth that the Aficittits did warm their R,oonis with certain secret Tipts that 
came through the Wall^ transporting heat (as I conceive it) to simdiy parts 
of the House from one common Funtacf, 1 am ready to bapdae them Cali-diuti 
M well as they are termed Venii-diatj, and Aqme-tkcts, that convey Wind and 
^ater, which whether it were a custom or a delicacy, was surely both for 
th^, and for use, far beyond the German Sioves ; and I should prefer it likewise 
before our own fashion, if the very sight of a fire did not adde to the Room a 
kind of , ”uyi) 

Sir Henry Wotton begins his essay with a statement that has been repeated 
ever smee In architecture,” he wrote, "as in all other operadve arts, the 
£nrfmi^t direct the Operalm, iTie Etid b to build well, Well-bmldiRg hath three 
Condidons, Commodity, Fimoeis, ^nd Delight.” The second part of his essay opens 
wth these words: -Eye^ Man’s proper Mansion House and Home, being the 
Theater of hu Hospitality, the Seat of Self-fruition, the Comfortablest part 
of his own Life, the noblest of his Sons Inheritance, a kind of private Prince- 
dome j Nay, to the Possesso^ thereof, an Epitomie of the whole World j may 

well dese^e ^y ^ Atmbutes. according to the degree of the Master, to 
be decendy and delightfully adorned." 
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The Fnglish loved their homes: they prefetted orderliness to extravagance, 
never permitting fashion to inierTere with basic comforts or to become too 
fantastical i and in arehitecturej and its ancillary arts and crafts, they absorbed 
fordgn ideas, anglicised them, and at length evolved a domesdc and civic 
architeemre that employed the classic orders with felicitous grace* 

The first architect in England w^ho recognised the classic orders as a system 
of design^ who comprehended their rules and employed them with a thorough 
knowledge of their proportions, was Inigo Jones (1573-1^52). The son of a 
SmithGcld cloth-worker^ he was born in iHondou; but where and how he was 
educated k not knowm, though it seems certain that he had \isitcd Italy before 
the first reference to him tvas recorded in (603, wben his name appeared in 
the household accounts of the Earl of Rutland, where he is described as a 
picture-maker. He was a superb and creative draughtsman, and in learning 
to draw had liberated his ideas from the correct but rather stilted draughuman- 
ship of his £ontemporari(s. He visited Italy again in 1613-1614, in the suite of 
l^rd and Lady Arundel, where the work of Palladio provided an inspiring 
subject for study, in particular the buildings at Vicenza* A copy of Palladio's 
/ qmttro libri dtW Architettura annotated by Inigo Jon eg is one of the important 
sources of iuformation about him, and may have fostered the popular belief 
that it was from Palladio that he drow all his ideas as an architect. Undoubtedly 
the great Italian's work helped to enlarge hk understanding of the possibilities 
of the orders, but Inigo Jones saught out the antique originals, and from firsts 
hand know'ledge of Roman buildings and monuments he attained the consum¬ 
mate mastery of classic arcbitee tuTnl design which is apparent in all hi$ surv'iving 
work^ 

His genius first found expression in designing settings for the magnificent 
masques which were staged for the entertainment of the Court of James 1 , 
and he impressed many potential patrons with hk fertility of invention and 


ITic Scaaicinji Hall at WoodbridgCt 
SlifTolk, with the Cam MAiitct 
CTPClcd Ln ilie centre of Marker HiQ. It 
W'flj built in 1^7, and Ii of brickr As in 
Hauset Abowxi Oppdftitei the 
gable 1J10WS Flemljh inlliieDcc. 
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Left: Tlie Baifcqueiiiii' House, Whitc- 
hillj Londoa (]6[p-i&3i)j dcsi^cfi by 
luiguJones: the caTlicst and pcirbaps 
the moat accomplhhcd piece of clamc 
buklding in England which reveals not 
only the gBiius of the anjiitcct but 
the rc-ynh of a natiomil style. *'For 
tJiia ardutect^s bLiUdlngSp^' as Stanley 
C. Ramsey has said^ “were not cnercly 
Italian transcripts, but were os 
English as the stone of svhidi they 
were built*** 



Limbey House, Luteoki*a Inn Iirlds, la^ndon, the only part built of a large scheme 
dcaigtied by Inigo Jones, and efected in t640-i &4S!. This hrat^ lucid phase of the 
English Renaissance, whi^h followed the indecisive cTcprrimenu cif the dxtrmth 
century* when ihe work of Inigo Jones revealed the signific-ance of ihe classii: 
onlefs, was curtailed by tlie Civil War, which curbed and finally dealmyed 
Ro)i'al patronage, tlie only fi.?rm of patronage at that time which couM have 
eotouraged town planning and building on a large scale. 
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The in Covrnt Carden ^ dcdgiwd by Inigo Jones, wtth Sl Pad^a Cbiirdi 

fianltrd by nc^w clasicai buildings, in epntm^t wilh the huddle of mediaevaJ 
houam in ihe backgroimd. Reproduted from part of an engra^^nf made by 

Wcncesbiu Hdlar. 

archiicctural knowledge* He transformed the character of the English theatre; 
for the stage, as he saw it^ should not remain as an arena or an elevated plat- 
fonrij but should hecome a moving picture; and for ihat picture he cotitri vxd 
an ample frame, thus following an Italian prototype—the Teatro OlimpicOp 
at Vicenza, designed by Palladio and completed by Scamozzi. 

After his return from Italy in 16 [4, Inigo Jones was appointed Surveyor 
of Works to the King. He was now launched upon his architectural career. 
Three years later he designed the Queen*5 House at Greenwich^ which was 
not completed until 1635. Early in 1G19 the Banqueting House in Whitehall 
had been burnt down, and as the rest of the palace was in a deplorable state 
of disrepair, the Sur\'eyor of Works was ordered to prepare plans for a new 
palace. He submitted two designs, and of these the second was of stupendous 
dimensfom and overwbelnung grandeur. Had it been built* it would have 
outshone every other royal palace in Europe, not only by its scale, but by the 
nobility of its linejs* Of this ambitious plan a section only was built, the Banquet¬ 
ing House, which was apparently one of four similar sections, which were to 
form one of the subsidiary buildings of a great court, Boo fret by 400 feel, 
double the size of the Louvre. One of the principal facades of the Palace w'ould 
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have faced the Thames, vdth St. James's Park for its western boundary. He 
Vi-orked on plans for Lincoln's Inn Fields^ for he was appointed as one of the 
Commissioners in 161B, but only a small part of his scheme was carried out, and 
Lindsey House, which is all that now survives to iilusirate the faultless beauty 
of the project, w^as not built until 1640-1642. (See page 25a.] The confident 
vitalit)' of everyliiing he designed swept away the indecisions and hesitant 
fumbling of the Early period of the English Renaissance^ and established instead 
a new architccinre, formal but Sexible* expressed through the Roman orders* 
He w as the progenitor of the urbane beauty that for two centuries distmguishcd 
English architecture and all the arts and crafts that served it* His buildings 
asserted their national character in contrast with the attempts to anglicise 
Italianatc fashions^ made by his contempararies and immediate forerunners. 
There is a world of difference between reciting the alphabet and spelling words 
with it [ and Inigo Jones learned not only how to spell^ but had much to say, 
a lesson to impart, a doctrine of nnity and order to proclaim. 

He did not lack patrons, and his work and example conferred new dignities 
upon English domestic building, but they were not alien dignities. A profound 
sense of dvie responsibility^ is apparent in all his desigiis for houses; he respected 
the character of the streei and the compact reladouships between buildings 
that preserve horizontal unity and bring spaciousness to thoroughfares; and 
some of his country houses appear to be components of some gracious city* 
Inigo Jones could see the potential nobility of the town: like Wren, he saw 
the urbane orderliness that awaited It ; like Wren, he was tantalised by opportuni¬ 
ties of splendid promise, which w^ere only partly fulfilled. Those two great men 
had to deal with Stuart minds and weaknesses: those scholarly but unstable 
minds always supplied discerning encouragement; but the encouragement 
generally Lacked financial backing. 

Although Inigo Jones was actively engaged in creadve %vork until his death 
in 1651, his last years were darkened by a sense of shrinking opportunides for 
public work, and by the hostility of the Puritans to art. The brilliant Court 
had vanished, the King bad been executed, the mstituuon of regicide had been 
condoned by a militant moral eamestne^, and it was a sad time for p^eople 
with creative gifts. If the Puri tan Commonwealth had survived Cromw^j the 
English Renaissance might have been arrested in its development; all the 
enlightenment brought to architecture by Inigo Jones eclipsed by the glum 
godliness of art-proof fanatics; and that gifted young man, Christopher Wren, 
who was already disdnguishing himself at Oxford, might have remaitied 
throughout his fife a professor of astronomy. 

John Evelyn, when vbidng Oxford in the summer of 1654, met Wren, “Thai 
miracle of a youth.'' He described a dinner party with “Thai most obliging and 
universal ly-curious^^ Dr. Wilkins at Wadham College, and recorded that “He 
had above in his lodgings and gallery^ variety of shadows, dyals, perspectives, 
and many other artificial, mathematical, and magical curiosides, a way-wiser, 
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The south porth of St, 
Mary the Vir^n* Ojdbrdt 
1637. FlCTihh Lnflucnrr 
IS ajipancnl, for many 
of the maDneriaraa of 
the Low Countfics 
‘were adopted by Eogllih 
inasons in the latr 
tc=enth and cafly seven¬ 
teenth centuriejL The 
work was aE)ciiuted+ and 
probably dcalgnedr by 
John Jadcsoit^ a master 
craftiman. The design 
has mmc affinities with 
the Baroque iiylCp though 
the English renderios of 
Baroque did not appear 
iintd the btt Kventernth 
CTHtury. 


a thermometerj a mouslTDiis magnet^ conic and other sections, a ballanee on 
a demi-circle, most of them his owTie and that prodigious young scholar 
Mr Chr, Wren^ who preaented me with a piece of white marble, which he 
had stain'd with a lively red very deepe^ as beautiful as if it had bcu natural.'^ 
{Dimy, July 13 th, 1654.) 

“Univenally-curious” was a descriptioii that fitted many learned and 
cultivated people in the middle years of the seventeenth century: it was certainly 

applicable to Wreu, whose range of intcUcctual aud scicudiic interests was as 
wide as that of Leonardo da Vinci, though, unlike the Florcndne, Wren was 
not an executant craftsman. To Evc1>ti he wai “that incomparable genius my 
worthy friend Dr Christopher Wren” October a4th, 1664); and 

incomparable genius he certainly was, with a mind that ranged over all Icammg, 
and, happily for England, a taste for architecture* His aptitude for applying 
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scientific facts to the mechanical ampliScatioii of life anticipatedp in theory^ 
many modmi inventions. Tlial casual record, published by his grandson in 
175O1 and entitled FuTentali^f inc 1 udc$ a “Catalogue of New Theories, Inven¬ 
tions, Experiments, and Mcchanick Improve men is, exhibited by Mr Wren 
at the First Assemblies at Wadham College m Oxford for Advancement of 
Natural and Experimental Knowledge.” The following items indicate not only 
the agilit>' of Wren’s intelligence, but his practical character: “To build in the 
Sea, Forts, Molc$p etc.” “Ways of Submarine Xa^ngadon,” “A Speaking 
Organ, articulating Sounds,” “A Scenographical Instrument, to survey at one 
Station,” "Several new Ways of Graving and Etching.” There arc fifLy-thrce 
itemsp including “New Designs Lending to Strength, Convenience, and Beauty 
in Building.” Robert Hooke (1635-1703), that accomplished scientist, said of 
Wren: “Since the time of Archimedes there scarce ever met in one man in so 
great perfection such a mechanical hand and so philosophical a mind.” 

In 1657, at the age of ^4, he was appointed Professor of Astronomy at Gresham 
College. On November aSth, 1660, the Royal Sodety was founded after one 
of Wren’s lectures at Gresham College. In 1661 Wren became Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy at Oxford, and in that year the King sent for him to act as 
Assistant to the Surveyor-General. A pleasant gendeman, a very minor poet 
named Sir John Denham, held the office of Surveyor-General, and he had 
already one assistant, John Webb, who had served Inigo Jones in that capacity 
and had hoped to succeed himj but Denham had been an active Royalist in 
the Civnl War, had helped the young Duke of York to escape from England, 
lived with the exiled Court in Holland, and. with Lord Crofts, had raised 
£10,000 in Poland for Charles IL At the Restoralion in 1660 he was rewarded 
for those aerviecs by a knighthood and the office which should have gone to 
Webb, who w^as technically qualified to hold it, for Denliam^s knowledge of 
architecture hardly exceeded a polite ijilcrcst: as Webb observed in a tactless 
memorial to the King about the appointment, Denham might, in common with 
most gentlemen, have some acquaintance with the theory of architecture, but 
was without practical experience and would have to depend upon and employ 
an assistant. Wren’s knowledge was also largely theoretical, and lo the end of 
his long life he exercised his talents with the untrammelled taslc of an amateur. 
Until he was over thirty he devoted nearly aU his creative powers to scientific 
studies and pnrsuils. Inigo Jones had spiritual affinities witti mediaeval England; 
he was a Catholic, and had been persecuted as such by the Puritans; Wren 
belonged inlellectually to the new age of scientific curiosity and commercial 
enterprise, which seemed to hold such abundant promise for mankind three 
hundred years ago. 

^lid-se^'cnteenth century England was in an experimental mood, not only 
in pohdes, which led to such starding itmovadons as regicide, but in architec¬ 
ture, industrial methods, and mechanics. There was widespread interest in ihc 
invention of spring- and w’cight-driven detuces, and machines operated by 



Monmouth on ihc south «dc of Soho Square^ built for the Dulec of 

Monmouth and dcmali^cd in >773' "^"he eSuimy upper alOrCy 3U|^gtatS the 
influence of iomr FIcmuh copybook. The view of Soho Sk|tia.rc on pa^cs 380 and 
3 ii ii taken from the courtvMrd of ^^onTIKlUIh ilouie, i.From Aninpaiiesqf Lonj^an^ 
b^'JnhTi Thnmaji Smith, 1791O 
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Thjc Cuatomi House* formerly the EsceboiEl^e, at Kind's Lyim, NodbUCp 
by Henry Bell, and built in 1683 at ibc o^kihc of Sir Jolm Turner* Henry Bell 
w» an aldcfTTifm and an architect, probably (be son oTHcnry Bell who was twice 
Mayor qf Lyrio, and be was elected to that office himscir in 1692 and 1703. He 
was an amateur of architecture^ not & profr^tonal man j he was ^*0 an engraver j 
and hia architcctursil work owes mticb to the inHucnce of Wrem [Sex example^ of 
dvic buildings by local architects on pages a7B aod a^.J 

gravity. It was the imrecdgniscd prelude to the machine age. In 1631 the 
ClockznakcT^ Company of London was granted its chartor by Charles and 
the great period of English clock-making began in the second halfof the century, 
distinguished by the works of such masters as Thomas Tompion {1639—1713), 
Daniel Quare (? i%2-i724) and the famous clock-making jamilics—the Easts, 
EUicotts, FnomanteelSj and Knibbs* Evelyn records several example of the 
mechanical gills of English craftsmen, and in particular describes a dc^r Lock 
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that he examined in the gate-house of Broad-Hinton, the seat of Sir John 
Glan^^ll, '"that for its iling and rare contrivances was a master-picccj yet made 
by a country blacksmith. But we have scene watches made by another with 
as much cuHositic as the best of that profession can brag of; and not many 
yearea after^ there was nothing more frequent than all sorts of Iron-worh more 
exquisitely wrought and polish'd than in any part of Europj so as a dorc-Iock 
of a tolerable price was esteemed a curiositie e\en among forraine princes.*^ 
(Dia^P^July i6thj 1654.) 

Many sdendfic instruments were developed and improved, and there were 
advances in the technique of glass-mating and ironfounditig. Dud Dudley, that 
vocal and unfortunate iron-master, published his famous though rather mis¬ 
leading work Afeiallum Alartis in 16651 though, a? Professor Ashton has observed, 
“there is no valid reason why this fiaUioI undergraduate, rather than any one 
of a dozen other projectors of the se^'entcenth century, should have been 
singled out for fame,”<*^i* Already the industrial revolution was foreshadowed. 

Curiosity was encouraged; natural science was honoured, and men with a 
philosophic turn of mind no longer sought authority in a hbrary—instead they 
proved or disproved thdr theories by devising practical experiments, and in 
the devising of experiments Dr. Christopher Wren cxceUed, Some seven pages 
of Bishop Sprat's Hisiojy q/ the Rnyal record Wren^s intellectual fecundity: 

the substance of his papers and experiments are included, the author said, 
**011 the mecr considcrution of Justice: For in turning over the Registers of 
the Society^ 1 perceiv'd that many excellent things, whose fij^t Imfntion ought 
to be ascrib'd to him, were casually omitted. . . . ^<^4* Among those excellent 
things were astronomical and optical instruments, "He has fitted and hung 
Q^drani^y Sfxtanl^^ and Radii^ more commcxliously than formerly: /fr has made 
two to open with a joynt Uke a Sector, by which Observers may 

infallibly take a distance to half minutes, and find no diiTercnce in the same 
Observation reiterated several times; nor can any w^arping or luxation of the 
Instrument hinder the truth of it. Hi has added many sorts of Senwj^ 
and other devices to for taking small distances and apparent 

Diameters to Seconds, He has made apertures to take in more or less light, 
a^ the Observer pleases, by opening and shutting like the Pupil of the Eye, 
the better to fit Glasses to Crf^tfjrwh'nf Obiemidons: Hit has addi^ much to the 
Theory of Diopirits ; much to the Manufacture it self of grinding good Glasses. 
Hi has attempted, and not without success, the making of Glasses of other 
forms than Spherical: Hi has exactly measur'd and delineated the Spheres 
of the Humowi in the Eye, whose propordons one to another were only ghess'd 
at before, Thi^ accurate discussion produc'd the Reason, why wt see things 
erected, and that R^iction conduces as much to Vbion as Refractiou.“<*75^ 
Some of Wren's discoveii« anticipated contemporary industrial and medical 
techniques. ‘"He has found out perpetual^ at least bng Uv^d lamps, and Registcit 
of FurnaceSp and the like, for keeping a perpetual temper, in order to various 
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Su Paulas Cathcdralg London^ viewed from the cast, Ercttcd 
between 1675 and lyiOr it 11 Sir Cbristciplicr \Vrm> grcaiat 
bylldingi and one of the Imot Ren^ti^fi^e cathedmli in 
Europe. The height Irtnii pavement level to ihe cross above the 
Lantern 15 feet. It hw a triple ckune, an^^ the lantern is 
carried by the intcrmcdiaie conical dome of brick. Tbii is 
shown in the section on the right, taken from Pugin’s Pn^iples 
of Pointed flf CArijriflrt ArchiUituri {t 04 i)* who used the diagram 
to Teinfotec hb criticbm dml '*the upper part of Su Paid's b 
mere imposiog show, eoDslructed at a vast eapemc without any 
Legitimate ireaMni,” The triple dome b wried on eight piers, 
md the outer dome rbd from a high dmoL See interior view 
on page 263. 
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uses; ^ hatching of Eggs, Insects, production of Plants. , , , 7*1 He also 

initiated anatomical experiments for injecdng liquids into the veins of animals. 
**Hencc arose many new Experiments, and chiefiy that of Transfimiig 
which the Society has prosecuted in sundrj' instances, that will probably end 
in extraordinary success*”*^??* Thousands of lives have been saved by blood 
transfusion, though few people know that the originator of the technique was 
the designer of St. Panfs Cadiedral. 

A mind enriched with such diverse scientific knowledge^ habituated to 
experimental methods of work^ and regulated by familiarity with the lavk^ of 
fight and vision^ could recruit fresh inspiration for the use of the classic orders. 
His architectural career did not rcaUy begin until he became Denham's 
assistant, and during the first two year^ of that association he had no commis¬ 
sions for public works. In i66^ he was appointed to survey old St. Paul's, and 
the following year work begau on his designs for Pembroke Chapel, Cambridge, 
and the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford. Before he was 35 he had a large and 
growling architectural practice, for London was burnt down in 1666, and that 
disaster gave Wren his greatest opportunity. 

In the spring of that year he had returned fro-m an eight months’ visit to 
Paris* There he met and conversed with Berniiiip and was given that quick 
peep at the designs for the Louvre, of w^hich he wrote “I would have given my 
skin for^ but the old reserv'd Italian gave me but a few minutes view , . » I 
had only time to copy it in my fancy and memory.” His visit to France refreshed 
his ideas and enlarged his stock of knowledge^ though he deplored tlie effect 
of fashion on contemporary French architecture. This subordination of design 
to the whims of the modish world he attributed to feminine inRuence, remarking 
as women **make here the Language and Fashions, and meddle with Politicks 
and Philosophyj so they sway also in Architecture^ Works of Fi(grand, and 
little Knacks are in great Vogue; but Building certainly ought to have the 
Attribute of Etcmalj and therefore the only Thing uneapabk of new Fashions/* 

The Great Fire of London began on September and, 1G6G; Wren W'as ordered 
by the King to survey the ruined area; and he made and submitted a plan for 
rebuilding the cityi Had it been carried out* London would have bad streets 
capable of graceful expansion^ a solvable traffic problem, and an embankment 
extending from the Temple to the Tower. The opportunity was lost; the 
difTieultics of adjusting the claims of various property owners were insuperable, 
and the problem finally put into the hands of the Royal Commissioners 
and the City Surveyors, of whom Wren w^as one. Wren built fifty towers and 
spires Vr'hkh gave London a superb skyline, but spaciousness was denied to 
the city streets, and his greatest buildings St* Paul's, had a mean and muddled 
em-ironment. The dome of the cathedral still dominates the city; throughout 
the world it Is recognised as a symbol of London, for Sl Pauia i$ one of those 
great buildings that become imprinted upon the visual memory of mankind* 

Within the cathedral, space is shaped and controlled with proficient command 
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of the proportions and details of the Corinthian order. Below the dome, daylight 
appears to have been fabricated into gracious forms. The atmosphere acquires 
sombre siibatance.<^7^i This may be some trick of optical fancy ; possibly the 
impress of a nund acquainted with optical laws and applying sdentific know¬ 
ledge with the inspiration of an artist The arches piled upou the piers are 
calmly powerful : cur^x melts into curve in a majestic ascent to the lantern. 
The Gothic cathedral-builders made a stone framework for light workup 
pictorially through coloured glass: Wren deigned a temple, far greater in 
conception than anything Roman^ and made daylight work in relation to form 
instead of through colour; for everywhere in St. Paul's daylight is used to 
cast shadows for the greater glory of noble shapes^ and to touch with brightness 
the beauty of masses, harmoniously assembled* Only when daylight faib, and 
the high spaces are dim, does the interior acquire all the solemn mystery of 
a great church. By day every line interprets the intellectual and classical 
interests of an age when the character of Heaven had become discreetly indefinite 
and the minds of many able men were directed tow^ards the improvement of 
the material world, St. Paul’s may be regarded as the great exemplar of the 
English Baroque style, which was to arise from Wren's work. The decoratiou of 
the interior is florid, but is disposed with such taste and judgment riiat it escapes 
any suggestion of the bloated profiirian that occasionally deformed the interiors 
of Baroque churches in Europe - and in that accomplished sculptor, Grinling 
Gibbons, Wren discovered a brilliant collaborator. 

Ever since be had been appointed to survey old St. Paurs in i66i2, Wren 
had been considering the rebuilding of ihe cathedral. At first he advocated a 
reconstruction of the interior ^^afler a good Roman manner” to harmonise with 
the western portico added by Inigo Jones and that architect's scheme of exterior 
refacing, which had been partly completed* After the destruction of the old 
church by the Great FircT the need for complete rebuilding was obvious; but 
even so a committee was formed to attempt some impossible patchwork to the 
roofless^ tottering fabric^ and more than a year was wasted before everybody 
was convinced that clearance of the ruins and a new^ design for the cathedral 
wxre the only solutions. 

In his preliminary and Unal designs for St. Paul's Wren showed his mastery 
of the “good Roman manner/^ Classic architecture was his medium; and as 
his wonderfully varied spires and steeples witness, he was boldly unconventional 
in associating architectural elements. A few of his city churches were Gothic 
in manner' and there must have been some compelling reason for his use of 
a dead architectural language, for although he understood it, be spoke it 
indifferently* The nobly proportioned Tom Tower [16B1-1682) above Wolsey's 
gateway at Christ Churchy Oxford, is a rare example of hb sympathetic treat¬ 
ment of Gothic forms, which he used in harmony with tlie existing Tudor 
work, though he may have been interpreting some earlier record of the original 
designs by Wolsey's architects. In rebuilding Hampton Court Palace for 



Interior view of St* Paul's Cathedral, shckwiryg the pim whidi support the 
dcuxLCi (See pa^e 36 q.) 
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William III, he showed no tenderness for Tudor building. The death of 
William III prevented the new plan for Hampton Court from being carried 
through completely; had the wort been finished, Wolsey^s palace would have 
disappeared. 

Wren's activity was stupendous, comparable with that ofMajisart in France. 
St. Paul's was begun in 1675 and finished in 1710. After his api^lntmeut as 
Surveyor-General on Denham's death in 1669 he built fifty-three parish churches, 
fifty in the city of London, and such secular buildings as Chelsea Hospitaij 
Greenwich Hospital and Kensington Palace. Hk architecture was conspicuously 
nadonal; even hk palaces, especially Hampton Court, were endowed with an 
air of hospitable comfort, a note of settled domesticity, nnmklakably Englkh- 
He deagned libraries at Trinity CollcgCj Cambridge, and at Queenk College, 
Oxford j and up and down England his work, and the example ofll consolidated 
and extended the use of clasical architecture as a universally applicable 
system of design. Inigo Jones, who had first apprehended the imtnecLse signifi¬ 
cance of that system and had elevated the orders from their debased $tatus 
of mere ornamental trimmings, was the great English preceptor of architectural 
design i but Wren was the great national architect. When he began his career, 
England was still in an age of architectural confusion. When he died in 1723, 
in his ninety-first year, the new^ architeetnre that Inigo Jones had first made 
articulate was alive and fluent and established in town and country. 

From the restoration of Charles II to the death of Williani IV, England 
enjoyed a golden age ofgcNDd design, when the architect was the master designer 
w^ho influenced the form and decoration of everything that went into buildings, 
nearly everything, indeed, in common uscj and jewellers, goldsmiths, silver¬ 
smiths, coach-builders, carpenters, joiners, cabinet-makers and ironfonnders 
w^ere all familiar with the rules and proportions and ornamental conventions 
of the classic orders. In that period, the patrons of architecture were animated 
by a lively mid informed interest in the subject—an interest thai was never 
withered by specialisation. It was natural and obvious that an educated 
gen deman should be an amateur Qrarchitccinrc. 

During die opening decades of the eighteenth century architectural design 
was inclined to be florid. EngUsh Baroque, never unduly extravagant, was 
followed by a period when architectural taste was refreshed and refined by a 
revival of interest in classical sources. Many architects turned their attention 
to the works of Palladio, and occasionally chilled and contracted their pow^eti 
of expression as a result. Before the rise of PalladianUm* English Baroque had 
flowered, and the work of its two great masters, Vanbrugh and Haw^ksmorc, 
had brought a majestic opulence to the style. 

Nicholas Hawksmorc (1661-173®) tad entered Wren^s service when he was 
l 8 | and three years later he was a responsible assistant. Before the end of 
the seventeenth century he was also associated with Vanbrugh, and by 1707 
had started hk own practice. Within a few years he had built a number of 



The of St. Marj^-le-BoWp Cheap- 

side, London, 104. feerfi inches highj whieli 
houses the famous Bow Bclkf Thb ia the 
most gleeful of slII WrenV aiccplts, ad 
BTehitectural fonn whidi be perfecied, and 
one that proves how briOianlly and 
iaventivciy the tlaasic orders could be 
Jmniilcd by a great crcam'c 
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St. MaT)->Je^tr«nd, Ixmdtin, 1714-1717, daigned by Juscs Gibb. This 
3boi.v-» the senudmilar po^ on ±e west fnuit. 



noble churches in London: Sl Maiy Woolnoth; Christ Churchy Spitalfiddsi 
St* Ann? Limehouse^ Su George's, Bloomsbury^ and, at Greenwich, St. 
Aiphege s. Hawksmorc s work has boldness and slrength^ an air of tnasaivt 
stability i his designSi pamcularLy his churchesj might appear ponderous,, were 
they not idieved by carcfiiUy contrived horizontal shadows, strongly marked 
by die skilful (^position of cormces and string courses. On? of the finest 
Corinthian portiriiTes in London Is that of St. George^s, Bloomsbury, rivalled 
though not surpassed by St* Martin-in-thc-Fitlds, by James Gibbs 1754), 

which has, perhaps, greater delicacy, but lacks the powerful character of 
Hawksmore’a dcrign, 13 difficult to define of what the peculiar merit of the 
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BloomsbuTy p>ortico consists**^ Mr. Ckx^dHart-Rcndel li&$ s^d in his monogt^pt 
on Hawksmore. “but that merit will not be doubted by any competent cridc* 
It aurprises by Ita Roman air: here surely is one of the temples of Londinium 
preserved and adapted for Christian use."<i7^) This Roman afEnity, and its 
p fi gitn implications, were to awaken doubts in the minds of earnest Christians 
before the end of the eighteenth century about the suitability of classic architec¬ 
ture for sacred edifices. William Woty, in his poem on Cburch-Langton, 
published in 17B0, voiced those doubts when he complained of St, Paul's, 

“ . , . beneath whose ample dome 
No thought arises of the life to come. 

For. tho' superb, not solenm is the place. 

The mind but wanders o'er the distant space, 

Where 'stead of thinking on the oon, most men 
Forget his presence to remember 

No such doubts troubled the patrons, the designers or the congregations of 
the superb churches built during the reigns of Queen Anne and George L 
The English Baroque school was short-lived, but it was unforgettably enriched 
by the work of Hawksmore, Archer and Vanbrugh. Thomas Archer (f-1668-1743) 
designed the north front at Ghats worth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire 
in Derbyshire, and, more expressive of the character of Baroque, St, Philip's 
at Birmingham (1709-1715), which is now the cathedral of that city. 

Of the three exponents of the style, the most distinguished and versatile 
architect w'as Sir John Vanbrugh (1664—lysS), Like Wren he was an amateur; 
like Inigo Jones he was concerned with the theatre, although only incidentally 
as a designer, for he was a successful dramatist, remarkahlc for his exuberance. 
His flamboyant personal character is disclosed by his plays and hb buildings; 
he was a master of the grand manner: he enjoyed extravagant flourishes in 
conduct and magnificence in architecture, and w'as Impelled to take liberties 
wath every art he practised. He was of Flemish descent, bom in London, and 
educated at King’s School, Chester, for hla family had moved to that city to 
avoid the plague. At 19 he went to France to complete his education, remaining 
there for riwo years. Upon his return he became an ensign in the Army. During 
another visit to France in (690 he was arrested at Calais on a charge of espionage, 
and after being detained at Vincennes was transferred by iettre dt cachet to the 
Bastille, During his imprisonment he drafted his play, Provoked Wifti and 
after his release in 1692 he remained in Paris until he was exchanged, and 
returned to England. The fust of his plays to be staged was Tiu Relapse, ot 
in iloi^rr, which was produced ot Drury Lane on Boxing Day, i6g6. 
Its vigorous unseemliness diverted Loudon audiences as much as it outraged 
the pious Jeremy Collier, who attacked it in his Short View of the Immataiity and 
Profaitauis of the Engibh Stage. Thb attack by a sour Puritan was to have ^ 
important effect upon the hbtory of Engibh architecture, as it turned public 
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Tbe south of Seaton Delnvalp NonhumberLandp designed for Fm-ncis 
Delaval in 1720 by Sir John Vanbrugh. A small Humtry house in the grmid 
manner of vyhlch Vanbrugh wait a master^ and a mbust example ot English 
Baroque. A part of die nonh front is shown oprpGsitc. 

opinion against Vanbrugh^s plays^ and diminished his interest in the theatre, 
Christian Barman^ m his study of Vanbrugh, suggests another cause for the 
Lransidon from dramatist to architect: is possible that the designing of 

the Qneen^s Theatre, Hay market [the site for which he acquired in 1703 at 
a cost of 3^2,000), may have launched him on his architectural career. *. * 

In 170a he had been appointed Comptroller of the Royal Works^ under 
Wren. In the following year he wrote to hb ftiend, Jacob Tonson, the book- 
aeUtr, for a copy of Palladio. The witty playwright^ the man of fashion, now 
nearly 40, was studying the jtiIgs of another profession. Not that mica ever 
restrained the opulent boldness of his imagination. He built with the same 
disregard for conventional trimming and polishing that charactemed his 
boisterous plays. Uncncmnbcrcd by excessive technical knowledge, he jotted 
down fine conceptions of country houses, which grew into masterpieces of 
radiant stateliness. Without apparent effort, without profound scholai^p, but 
with the eye of an artist, he arranged his stone masses so that from every point 
of approach some fresh beauty of associated forms was disclosed. 

In Castle How-ard, which he built for the Earl of Carlisle, the power and 
freedom of his imagination are fuUy revealed. The majestic stabilities of that 
mansion have been called ponderous; but in the garden elevation, where the 
alleged ponderousness should surely be apparent, the massive effect is relieved 
by tall arched windows, while fluted Corinthian pilasters are disposed to secure 
a most harmonioiis adjustment of horizontal and vertical hnes; and everywhere 
upon the face of the building shadows arc trapped so ihat sunlight underlines 
and daylight always discloses Lhc perfections of grouping which illustrate 
Vanbrugh's genius for composition. Blenheim Palace and Castle llow^ard are 
the works of a man who invented beautiful shapes and made them accord so 
exactly with their surroundings that it seems as though he had designed a 
whole tract of country' as wd.h The character of Ms work suggests his detach- 

















The north front SoaiQo Dclival, by Sir Joho Vajtbrogb^ The use of nuticated 
Dark cnlumm h a aharp rooirut wlh the portico in the Ionic order on the 
south fmnt. (See oppodtc pagr^) ( Reproduced from VHrmiui BritiPmkuit by Golen 
CompbclL VoKume IIL Lemdon: 1731.) 
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The Lemple in the g^irdcn of Euilmry in DQr ?*4 daigEH^d by Sir John V'embrugh 
for George Doddiogtau. Ea^tbory wm one of the lajt great houacs 

built to Vanbmgh'i dcsJgm. a>nd thii temple^ in the foriTL of a Gorinthian portic^^ 
wai placed at the cod nf the garden—which was laid oni by Chnrks Rridgemiti— 
and faced the hmiac. The houKp and the buiklinga in the garden^ the lecnple and 
bagniOp were built in i 7 iSr [From EFUannkuj, Vol. II1.^ 



























































































the renaissance in ENGLAND ^7^ 



Wansl^id Koiuc, in t^cx, dcsagnjcd by CoJcn Campbell far Sir Rith^ Child p 
aod bdll betvi«c 1715 and 1720. [It was dernolisbed in iSaa,) This was an 
impreMivc block of buildins, treated In the Palladhm manner, with a grrat 
portiro of sEx Cbihitluan columns^ rbiog from above the ground storey, and 
ascending through the fim and second storcyi of the central block. fReprodured 
frnm a contemporary print in the auihorV possessaa.) 


ment from architectural convention ; intent upon personal expression, he used 
the classic orders as media through which coherent form was given to sublime 
visions of beauty. Castle Howard and Blenheim, and such smaller houses as 
Seaton Delaval, enabled him to develop his dreaming with a grandeur of 
manner that was not always appreciated by liis contemporaries or by the enbra 
and amateurs of succeeding generations. Nearly halfa century after Vanbrugh 5 
death, Horace Walpole subscribed to the popular misconception of his work 
by saying, . as Vanbrugh dealt in quarries, and Kent in lumber, Adam, 
our most admired, is all gingerbread, filigrainc, and fan-painting.” (Letter to 
Sir Horace Mann, April sand, 1775.) 

Vanbrugh was an emphatic and independent nationalist in his work. In 
architecture he spoke Latin with fluent ease, but cominucd to think in English. 
Some of his contemporaries and successors imagined that an ability to speak 
Latin in terms of design absolved them from the fatiguing nec^ty of thinking 
at all. This was apparent when the brief dowering of English B^oque was 
followed by the renewal of interest in the works of Palladio, piat earlier admirer 
of the Italian master, Inigo Jones, had been inspired by his studies to exercise 
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Those lines have been quoted so often^ by nearly every author who has 
written about Palladian architecture, that they have become almost hackneyed. 
They arc quoted yet again because they show the alert critidsm to which 
architecture vras subjected by meii whose influence on taste wa$ lively and 
consistently well-informed. Pope was always ready to castigate folly in building 
as wEdJ as in a good many other activities; so were other men of letters. Long 
before Pope wrote the moral essay in which those lines occur, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, had described the enlightened character 
of the society w^hlcb architects served in the great century of good design^ *'‘The 
ordinary Man may build hi$ Cottage, or die plain Gendemaii hb Country-house 
according as he he wrote; “but when a great Man builds, he will 

find little Quarter from the Publick, if Instead of a beautiful Pile, he raises, at 
a vast expence, such a false and coimterfeit Piece of Magnificence, as can be 
justly airaigii^d for its Dcfomiity by $o many knowing Men in Art, and by 
the whole who, in such a Conjuncture, readily follow their 

There were enough ■‘knowing men in to counterbalance the ^^Imitatiug 

fools,” and the latter, when they did commission buildings, were at least 
well-mannered, thanks to the universal respect paid to the classic orders. 
Builders throughout the country followed a familiar system for dctcrmiiung 
correct proportions, and carried out in local materials a standardised range 
of designs. Gothic mi dative had gradually ^ded from the building craft, and 
except in a few district^—uotably the Cotswolds—the asrimilation of classic 
forms during three generations had by the beginning of the Georgian periesd 
made them commonplace among country craftsmen. They could use those 
forms with natloDal, and, to some extent, regional variations; for the established 



Sudbrooke Lodge^ at 
Pelmhana, near Rich¬ 
mond, Surrey^ hulli 
by Jamis Gibba for 
the second Duke of 
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Four early ei^bl«nth cciirury bousM tm Richmond Greciii iaurtey, 
kivawn. ss Maids of Honour Row. lliey were built in 1724 10 house the 
Maids of Honour attending ibe Prlnccsa of Wales- /Jjimui A. Cook, 


and accepted system of design determined not only the proportions but indicated 
the appropri^ite mouldings and ornamentation for nearly every^thing that was 
made. Books with plates setting forth details of the orders were part of the 
equipment of innumerable workshops^ and when books on specialised subjects 
were published, like The Gentleman and Cabind-Maker^s Director^ by Thomas 
Chippendale ( 1754)3 and The Cfmir- Maker* ^ Gatde^ by Robert Manwaiing ( 1766}, 
they included (to quote Alanw^aring^s preface), Geometrical View of the 
Five Orders of Columns in Archilecturea with a full Explanation. » . . ” 
Chippendale began the preface to the Bimtar with these words “ all the 
Arts which are either improved or ornamented by Architecture, that of 
cAnisET-MAxiNG is not Only the most useful and omamcntalj but capable 
of receiving as a great assistance from it as any whatever. 1 have therefore 
prefixed to the following designs a short explanation of the five orders. Without 
an acquaintance with this science^ and some knowledge of the rules of Perspec¬ 
tive, the Cabinet-Maker cannot make the dc&igns of his work intelligible^ nor 
shew, in a litde compass, the whole conduct and effect of tlie piece. These, 
therefore, ought to be carefully studied by every one who would excel in this 
branch, since they are the very soul and basis of his art.'" 

So many vastly different things shared a characteristic elegance i and because 
of the common origin of their propordous and embellishment, they had a lamUy 
likeness, no matter how gready they differed inform and function. Sedan chairs, 
cream jugs, door knockers, sideboards^ gates, railings, fan-lights, cabins on 
pleasure barges, stem galleries on ships, clock faces and tea-chests were aU 
obviously related. Those regulating proponions, derived from the cla^e 
orders, made it possible for dcrigneis to borrow extensively from foreign 
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his own iurnginatiFe powers with an cnii^fateDcd confidence; unfortunately 
many of the architects who pracdsed m the early eighteenth century conspicu¬ 
ously lacked the genius of Inigo Jones, and bartered their imaginative liberty 
as designers for the imexcitiog comTort of dependence upon classical precedent, 
thereby achieving a correct and ^ghdy vacuous formality. 

The phase of the English Renaissance which followed this return to the purity 
of Palladio's interpretation of the orders, became knowTi as PaJIadian: it began 
with the second decade of the eighteenth century, and lasted into the 
appealing alike to architects and fashionable leaders of taste, and encouraged 
by two intellectual noblemen With a passionate interest in architectural design 
who financed and encouraged the study of classical prototypes. They were 
Hcnr^^ Herbert, ninth Earl of Pembroke (i6q3-175i)^ known as^'the architecl 
earl/* and Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington (1695-1754), described by 
Colcn Campbell, the s^xophantic author of Vitmuim BritaTmiciis as "not only 
a great Patron of all Arts, but the first Architecl These noblemen sought 
and discovered talent, sent promising young men to Italy, and when they had 
completed their studies, gave them opportunities to cterdse their ^^Uliam 
Kent 1685-1748J was one ofBurlington'^ prot^ra. Kent w as a Yorkshireman 

who had been apprenticed to a coach-painter, but he broke his articles and 
went to London, where he met his first patrons, some Yorkahire gentlemen, 
who sent him to Rome, There he remained until he was brought back to England 
in 1719 by Burlington, who lodged him in his own house for several years, 
and became not only his principal patron but his friend- 
A translation of Palladio's / quaUr& tibri deir ArchUctlura was issued in 1715 
in twio folio volumes, with plates redraw n by Giacomo Leoni, another architect 
who enjoyed Lord Burlington's patronage. Those plates were severely criticised 
by Isaac Ware, whose ow n translation of Palladio appeared in 1737, because 
Leofii had "'thought fit not only to vary from the scale of the originabj but 
also in many places to alter even the graceful proportions prescribed by this 
great master, by diminishing some of hk measures, enlarging others, and 
putting in fanciful decorations of his ow'n, , . , 

In 1730 Burlington published his onn book of fme engra^ngs made from 
Palladio's drawing, and Pope expressed his fears that the examples Uliistrated 
would be sadly misused. 

\ou show us Rome W'as glorious, not profuse. 

And pompous buildings once wxre things of use* 

\ et shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating fools; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 

And of one beauty many blunden make. 

Load some vain church with old theatric state, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. . . . 
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i^bbcraton Lodge, near ±aE:4rborDijgli in VorkahircT dcsiijncd for Wiliam Thompnan iti 171 & by Coicn CiiJiipbcll. 

[From Viirufdm BFUannutu^ VoE. ]1LJ 
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Those lines have been quoted so often, by nearly every author who has 
written about Palladian architecture, that they have become almost hackney^- 
They are quoted yet again because they show the alert criticiani to which 
architecture was subjected by men whose influence on taste was lively and 
consistently wdl-infonncd. Pope was always ready to castigate folly in building 
as well as in a good many other activities; so w'ete other men of letters. Long 
before Pope wrote the moral essay in which those lines occur, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, bad described the enlightened character 
of the society which architects served in the great century of good design, “The 
ordinary Man may build his Cottage, or the plain Gentleman his Co^try-house 
according as he Cincys,” he wrote; “but when a great Man builds, be w'ill 
find little Quarter from the Publick, if instead of a beautiful Pile, he raises, at 
a vast cxpence, such a false and counterfeit Piece of Magnificence, as can be 
justly arraign’d for its Deformity by so many knowing Men in Art, and by 
the whole People, who, in such a Conjuncture, readily follow their Opimom”t*®t> 
There were enough “knowing men in an" to counterbalance the ^’imitating 
foob,” and the latter, when tlicy did commission buildings, were at least 
well-mannered, thanks to the universal respect paid to the classic ord^. 
Builders throughout the country followed a familiar system for detennimng 
correct proportions, and carried out in local materials a standardised range 
of dcsigm. Gothic initiative had gradually faded from the building craft, and 
except in a few districts—notably the Cotswolds—the assimilation of classic 
forms during three generations had by the beginning of the Georgian period 
made them commonplace among country craftsmen. They could use those 
forms with national, and, to some extent, regional variations; for the established 



LchU^^ at 
PcicfihaniT near Rich- 
SiiTTcy^ built 
by Jaaies Gibbs fof 
the si^cDDd Duke of 
Argyll^ 1736-1728- 
Dr^vm ^ Dsmd 
GwAt. 
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Fotir early cpgbteenth cmttiry houKS oo RJchmnnd GreeUj Surreyp 
buyATi aa Maidi of Honour Row. They were built in 1734 to ho^c the 
Maids of Hcnoiir attending the Princoa of Wales* Dranja fy A. S. Cook. 


and accepted system ofdcsigii detcTTnincd not only tJie proportions but indicated 
the appropriate mouldings and ornamentation for nearly everything that was 
made. Books with plates setting forth details of the ordei^ part of the 

equiprnent of innumerable workshopsj and when books on specialised subjects 
were published;! like Th^ Qud s by Thomas 

Chippendale {1754I, and TAe ChaiT-Mak^^s Guide, by Robert Manwaiing (1766), 
they included (to quote Mamvaring^s preface), “a Geometrical \ iew of the 
Five Orders of Columns in Architecture, with a full Explanation. . . * '' 
Chippendale began the preface to the Director with these words i Of all the 
Arts which ajre either improved or ornamented by Architecture, that of 
CABiNET-MAKiSO IS not Only the most useful and ornamental, but capable 
of receiving as a great assistance from it as any whatever. I have therefore 
prefixed to the following d^gns a short explanadon of the five orders. Without 
an acquaintance with this science^ and some knowledge of the rules of Peispcc- 
tive^ the Cabinet-Maker cannot inakc the designs of his w’ork intelligible^ nor 
shew, in a little compass, the whole conduct and effect of the piece. Thescj 
therefore* ought to be carefully studied by every one who would excel in this 
branch, since they are the very soul and basis of his artd^ 

So many vastly different things $harcd a characteristic elegance; and because 
of the common origin of their propordom and embellishment, they had a fimiily 
Likeness* no matter how greatly they differed in form and fi^nction. Sedan chairs* 
cream jiigs^ door knockers* ^deboards* gates, railings* fan-lights, cabins on 
pleasure barges, stem galleries on ships, dock faces and teaH:hest3 were 
obviously related. Those regulating propordons* derived from the clamc 
orders, made it possible for designers to borrow extensively from foreign 













Lord Biirtijagton^s omiMiicniiil villa at GhUwickj built in 1725 in imitadaiK taf 
tin: ViUi Capra^ Vtccm^, by Palladio. The original b illustrat-ed on page 2i;j. 

I}rmen ^ DolvI Ozeen. 


fashions, and to incorporate without mcongniity the variegated ornamental 
cccenirioities \vashcd up by those waves of taste-—Orieu taj^ Rococo or Gothic—^ 
that periodically engaged the interest of die modish world. 

Nothing disturbed the tranquil urbanity of the Georgian scene. ■^\Vhether 
you drove up to a mansion like dials wo rthj to an ornate palace by Vanbrugh 
or a quiet and stately house like Sudbrookc Lodge at Petersham, near Richmond 
in Surrey (w^hich James Gibbs buUt for the Duke of Argyll, 1726-17^8}^ you 
were impressed not only by the perfection of the appointtnents, the reiinement 
and appropriate pladng of ornamental details, but by the admirable proportions 
of the house itself. Two lines from one of Lady Winchilsea's poems are generally 
applicable to the Georgian home, for nothing 

"But graceful symmetry without is seen, 

And use with beauty are improv'd within.* 

No matter what rank or station in society^ your host enjoyed^ you were always 
conscious of approaching and entering a home when you accepted hospitality* 
Although the magnificence might be almost overpowering, it was never flashy. 
Pope^s gibe that Blenheim was *a house but not a dwelHiig* was directed not 
at the scale or elaboration of the architecture^ but at the diffictdly of feeling 
at home in a place that seemed pre-cminendy intended for display and not 
for the vs^elJ-ordered, comfortable life sought by all ranks." Well-educated 
public opinion, and the knowledge that "knowing men in art” were watchful, 
ready to pounce upon architectural indiscretions^ prevented designers and their 
employers from comnutting the vulgarities of form that were to become common¬ 
place, and to pass unnoticed in the mid-nineietniJi century. "\Miat you were 
supposed to see when you visited your friends could only gratify the sense of 
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sight. From the moment the great gates had been opened to admit your coach, 
and you passed the neat lodges of brick or stone, whose classical details often 
reflected in miniature the design of the gimat house be>'ond, you were aware 
only of ordered beauty, of formal harmonies which su^csted that nature had 
obligingly collaborated with a landscape architect, and that the trees themselves 
were acquainted with some arboreal equivalent of the classic orders, ibr their 
proportions w’erc noble." 

To these feliddes the Palladian school brought new refinements, and the 
delicate transformation of English architecture that followed ow-ed more to 
the influence of Lord Burlington’s patronage than to his own work as an archi¬ 
tect. Although he was the chief exponent of Palladianism, the dmracter of 



General Wade’s bouse in Gjreat Burlington Street, deugnrd by the EarE of 
Burlington in 1723: a beautiful la^de, hut so ill-planocd and inconvenient that 
Lord Cbcsteriicld said “at the Gener^ could not live in it to his ^ac, be had 
better take a house over against it and look at it.” (Reprodured from fitrat'iEU 

Britanniaa, Vol. ITI.) 
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his biiildmgs Imrdly cptifimicd Ckjlen Campbell's fawning descripdon of his 
ability ^ a designer. The omamental viUa he erected on his estate at Chiswick 
in Middlesex was a superficial Imitatioia of PaIladio"a Rotunda (sec page 276)^ 
and his contemporaries were frank about its defects. It was^ said Horace 
Walpole^ ‘'a model of taste, though not without faults, some of which are 
occasioned by too strict adherence to rules and symmetry. Such arc too many 
correapondent doors in spaces so contracted' chimneys between windows, and 
which is worse windows between chirnneys; and vestibules, howe^Tr beautiful, 
yet too httlc secured Irom the damps of this climate. The trusses that support 
the ceiling of the comer drawing-room arc beyond measure massive, and the 
ground apartment is rather a diminutive catacomb, than a library in a northern 
latitude. Yet these blemishes, and Lord Hervey's wit, who said the hmse was 
too small to inhabii, and too large to hang to wslckj cannot depredate the taste 
that reigns in the whole. The larger court, dignified by picturesque cedars, 
and the classic scenery of the small court that unites the old and new hou$e^ 
art more w^oith seeing than many fragments of andent grandeur, which oui 
travellers visit under the dangeis attendant on long voyagefl.”t^® 7 * 

Burlington’s designs for the Duke of Richmond's house in Whitehall and 
General Wade's in Great Burlington Street were described by Walpole as 
“iQ-contrived and inconvenient, but the latter has so beautUiil a &ont that 
Lord Chesterfield said, as ihe Gineral eoidd mt Um in li to his ease^ he had beUer 
take a house ooer against it and look at 

Great towm houses were emphatically individual in design; standing amid 
gardens or separated from the street by an ample courtyard, they were occasion¬ 
ally the dominating feature of a square* Sometimes a square would be planned 
with some large existing house occupying a commanding position, and this 
occurred when Gregory King built Soho Square as a speculation, when the 



The To\^'0 Hall at Blaiidihni, 
Doract, a classic ediEce e^PdrilaDil 
srone, built in t734 dciigna 

of John Ba&Liijd [t688- t77o) and 
hii brother WLUmm (168^1766), 
loraJ joincn and ir^hiecLi and 
member of a bnnUy oF buiEdcn. 
They also dengned the churidi ot 
St, Peter and St. Paid (1735^ 
^739)1 which h shown beyond the 
Town Halt 
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The Hot5c Gwirds, Whitehall^ Londoa, builE to tiie doigns of WiilLam 
Kent after bifl deaths by John V'ardy and Will Lam Robmsoiip 1750-1758. 


West Ead of London was developed. It was begun in the reign of Charles 11 ^— 
for many years a statue of that monarch stood in the gardens—and the Duke 
of Monmouth's house occupied the centre of the south side, so it hrst named 
Monmouth Squarci^*^?^ being changed, probably after the Duke's execution, 
to King Square after the speculator, changing again to Sohoe or Soho Square 
in the middle of the eighteenth century* According to a contemporary guide¬ 
book^ there was “not much taslc or regularity in the Buildings . * * but the 
place, if it has nothing to excite our praise does not appear to have any thing 
to provoke censure. My Lord Bateman^s bouse on the south side is the most 
remarkable. It has the appearance of grandeur and magnificence, and though 
it may have some defects, it ha$ elegance sufficient to make us excuse 
Monmouth House had been bought by Lord Bateman, and was demolished 
^ 773 - (See page 257;) Soho Square in the mid-eighteenth century, despite 
the views of the anonymous writer in the guide-book, enjoyed a compara lively 
rare horizontal unity, though, a$ shown by the illustrations on pages 280 and 
281, the houses on either side of Sutton Street on the east aide of the square 
have a higher comice line than those in the north-east comer. The engraving, 
from which sections are reproduced on those pages, was made about 1754, 
before No, 31, in the south-western comer of the square, was built by Robert 
Adam. Tltat house, gay and elegant in design, w^as the largest in the square 
after Monmouth House had been pulled dowu, and it was occupied by Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, from 1777 undl hjs death in 
18^0. (It was demolbhcd in 1937*) 



























Alsovc aniJ oppoailt are scctiom Froen a canicmporaTy engraving (f. 1754) ^ifSiobo Squax^i 
which wM pan of the developinitnt of the wrai exiil oT Londao Id the l^tc scvcfilccnth ctntuiy, 
It WM original ly naojcti King Square, after the speculatorp Gregory Kii^, an cugraver 
and poUticaJ writer who invtaied; iihoney In huitding schemes^ Tiborn Road^ which w mji 
running parallel vriih the north iidc of the iquarc, Li the rnodem Oxfonl Street aod Raw banc 
Place b Rathbonc Hace. The windfniD gave the aanic to Windmill Street, which now 
cofincct5 CharlcHtc Street with Tottenham Coinl Road. 
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This ETtmipIct cs the of the DortJi iintl aIio\v3 part f>f the cast side of Soho Square. 
Hk^Tlopmcnt schetDEs tljd rK>t alvir^yi ochibil juch coixipaiaLive homontal unity, and ci-en here 
the hcHi^ ID [he ceuLrc of the cast side have a higher comioc line than thewe in iho north-csst 
ooriicr. As this print ihoWj Lx^ndon was stltl in paj-uienhJp with its rural envinoTimcnt, 
roads soon b rrame country U-ne^ TTic area north of the windmill was developed late in 
the eightccndi centtiryi and included Fitxroy Square^ {Sec page ^57 and opposite.) (From a 

print in the autlKir^s poaoeauoji.) 
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Soho Square was typical of the piecemeal development of Loudon and other 
cities, which gained a few well-planned areas adorned with fine houses, because 
specidators could and did command for the execution of their schemes the 
&emccs of the most accomplished architects. Town planDing on the grand scale 
could be carried out only when the speculation w'as on a compa^ble scale, 
large enough to embrace a whole city, or at least large parts ofit. 1 his happened 
at Bath, where John Wood (1704-175*) undertook a vast rebuilding scheme for 
the Duke of Chandos, and, with his son who succeeded him, made Bath famous 
for the excellence ofits architectural manners, and the august, classical perfec¬ 
tion of those splendid examples of Georgian architecture, Queen Square, the 
Circus and the Royal Crescent. London, unfortunately, became a patchwork 
of architectural ambitions and indecisions; the capital acquired a few gracious 
squares and crescents, and such isolated pieces of town planning as the Adelphi, 
l^rtland Place and, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, in the last 
phase of the English Renaissance, Carlton House Terrace, Regent Street and 

Regent’s Park, . , 

Even the uniform respect for the principles of architectural composiuon, 
based on the use of the classic orders, could not give to the streets of London 
or other cities more than a fragmentary and intermittent homontai umty: 
but the general effect was orderly, despite the irregularity of the buildings, 
and this arose largely from the use of the double-hung sash r^dow. In large 
or small houses, the vertical form and admirable proportions of the sash 
window, very often based on a double square, became and remained the most 
characteristic feature of English domestic architecture. In the late seyenteeath 
and early eighteenth centuries the double square was gencinlly divided by 
glazing bars into four vertical and rix horizontal sections, making twenty-four 
pares* in the middle and late eighteenth ccnlury, sashes were divided into 
three vertical and four horizontal sections, making twelve panes—a form that 
persisted in the nineteenth century and is still used, both in Eng^d and the 
United States. Such external features as porches followed classical patterns, 
and the details of mouldings—cornices and door and vrindow' architraves— 
were related to Roman prmotypes; but it was the enlargement of windows 
that made rooms airy and light and spacious, and their re^larity of arrange¬ 
ment in a fapide that gave streets a smiling aspect. To avoid the window tax, 
existing windows were often blocked up, and new houses were designed widt 
framed blank recesses, to preserve the air of well-balanced fenestration. Such 
unglazcd spaces were not always used to mark the place of a window to be 
pierced if and when the tax was one day repealed: recessed panels in brickwork 
sometims completed the vertical lines established by the fenestration, as for 
example in Maids of Honour Row, at fUchmond Green in Surrey, This row 
of four red-brick houses was built in 1724. for the Prince of Wales (who became 
George ll), to accommodate the Maids of Honour attending his Princess, The 
windows of these houses mark a departure Horn the use of six panes for each 



LelcBirr FicldSp about 1750^ described in n conicmponLry guide-book as *"a very 
haiucboine square, the inner part oT which eocla&ed with iron rallSj and adorned 
siith gbda plaii and grav'd wdki^ in ihe center of which ii an equestrian statue 
of his present majesiy gill.*" (The engraving, (rom which this illustration is 
reproduced, was made before this statue adorned the square.) The guide-book 
approved of the neat but irregular prchitccturc qf the aqiiarc+ describing the 
biiildinga as ^'very good^ specially the north Hide^ where is Leicester bousc^ 
once the seal of the Earl of Lcicesler, and now itkhabitcd by her Royal Highness 
the Princess Dow^r of Wales, This is a large brick building:, neat and commodious^ 
though not niagmbeent+ It has a spacious court bcToTe^ and a Hoc garden 
behind. . . .** (Fmm Luiulaii md its Envirmit LonddLi, 1^61, V'oL TIT, 

pages 303-303.) ^rhe view above Js taken from the south, and Leicester Jiome 
is shown breaking the north ride with ils courtyard. 


sash: m thos€ on the ground and first floors, four panes only are usedj while 
the square windows of the second storey have twelve panes. The storeys are 
divided by w hite string courses, and the top storey has a series of recessed brick 
panels^ w^hich cotitinne the lines of the windows;, so the vertical elements of 
the facade arc not terminated by the comicc. {See page 275.) 
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A KCticui thmuffh A GcorEian terracc^houact shovvtnB the sm:pj mLEig httm 
the atufei to the Iront door tjvcr the ^'arca,** eokJ the Btrangement of the 
floon rrom the ba-icmenl to the nttk^ 'Wlndov^ Lb the priocipaJ ropoii 
were cafritd Ixotn the comiec lide to the sfcirting, ami the area of glAcIng 
wai Adjusted to give the quality of daylight bat suited to the eharacter 
of Georgian interior flecoTBriotiH (From Buildmsfpr DqyUg/ii, by Sheppard 

And Wright*) 

























iTir tcfrace liousc Vpitli iLt baarmedl^ and tJircc or four storeys above;, and jm attic storey 
lit by dormirr i^indoiv^, imposed a vtrtuiaJ pattern oF living, it implied endJoi^ Joumeyv 
up a^id down Oig^hia of stairs ibr the domestio stEiiL As Sheppard and Wright poLot tnjt in 
Buiidmg fir Efiylight {from which the tUustrationi on this page arc rcproducodj: ^^Tbis 
airangcmcnc of tcrtacca, whidi laccd on to wide bccbs roa^ wiiii small gardens behirudj 
and be^naml them the mews with its own scriicc mad, foerned the soclaJ imit. The provision 
of an adeqtiatc angle of Light was conaldcfcd in the spacingof the blocks, and the aJtemadon 
of the high lerracd with the lower mews buildings ga^-e added Interest. Thu type of la you ( 
was developed furthrr dunng the latter half of the eighteenth century and conilniied 
during the Regency period and the early Victorian cm.” 
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For town housesj whether large or small^ brick was used: the grand mansion 
might be of stone, but few streets could boast continuous fa^^des of that material. 
Bath was the exception, and was built almost wholly of stone* Eajly iu the 
nineteenth century brickworlt was faced with stucco aud painted* and this 
technique was used extensively by John Nash and his contemporaries when 
Carlton House Terrace and Regent Street were built m London, and growing 
towns like Brighton* Hove, Worthing, Tenby and Cheltenham acquired streets 
and crescentsj squares and terraces of commodious housed* Stucco was plastered 
on as a coat to brickwork, and was impressed with hnes to simulate stone 
jointing- It was first introduced by the brothers Adam,, who came from 
Edinburgh, a dty they had tc-plaimed and pardy rebuilt* where stone was 
cheap and abundant, and they wanted to create an effect of stonework for 
their speculative building schemes in London- 

Long before Robert and James Adam had established their practice, specu¬ 
lators had been busy in London aud in other dries. As early as 1635* Leicester 
Square — then knowTi as Leicester Fields—had been laid out iu Ibont of Leicester 
House* as Soho Squan^, m 1681, was laid out iu front of Monmouth House, 
and Bloomsbury' ^uare, in 1661, in tronl of the great town house of the 
Earl of Soudiauipton. {See page 2 ^^.) The most famous and enduringly 
fashionable of the London SquareSp St- Jameses, dates from about the same 
time, for a lease of the site w^as granted to the first Earl of St. Albans in 1660, 
Gros\^enor Square, that spacious American enclave in Mayfair, dates from the 
iy 20 % when the east side was developed by a speculator, John Simmonds* 
who buih se^Tn houses, dcdgncd to look like one impressive mansion, with 
the central house larger than the others and surruouuted by a pediment* 
The north side was the work of Edw^ard Shepherd* the proprietor of Shepherd^s 
Market and other buildings iu Mayfair* an active but mediocre architcetp whose 
enterprise exceeded hia capacity as a designer. His conception for the architec¬ 
tural treatment of a complete block for the north $ide was marred in its execution, 
because other builders refused to conform with the elevation be designed; but 
he was able to group a few houses behind a facade like that of a Paliadian 
mansion^—an innovation which inspired other architects, including John Wood 
the cider, who developed the idea with exceptional success iu Bath. Thereafter 
street design was occasionally dignified by the interpolation of some large block 
of buildings, horizontally unified by a classical elevation, which would often 
include some central feature* with attached columns rising through two or 
more storei^a supporting an entablature with a pediment above- 

Another practice which encouraged horizontal continuity in the street was 
the grouping of houses of Identical design in a row* and ihffic terrace-houses, 
as they were eahed, imposed verticatity as a living condition* though the 
attendant uiconveniences of household life* narrowly distributed over three or 
four floors, vrere unremarked in an age when domestic servants were pknrifid 
and ideas of labogr-savung rudimentary- The development of the terrace 
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Early fiinct«iith century botin in Gltfioii Pait, aificm* fir^iol. Gcorpaii 

grace sre 9tOS preservedj and the vcratrilahA on the first figijr arc light and elegant^ 
t^ith thdr cast iron baltuirad« and veriltal member. The proportbiB of the 
windovffl have remaincsl unchanged fqr ov« a hundred >'ean, though the glazing 
that frame' the pane ha^T been hnod -down until they are slender^ delicate 
mouldmss. By the middle yeae of the nmctecnth century, claaic dc^Ij were 
used with a heavy hand: compare the CLiftnn Park houses abov^e with those 
the Opposite page in midA'ictorian Kembgtxin. 


followed improvements in house design made in the late seventeenth century^ 
when more tompact pl^ns became possibltj lar]gely .as a restilt ■of the invention 
of the dog-legged stairway, or ^'pair of stairs." which had a halfdanding between 
floors. This Bpace-sa\iiig device solved the problem of stains in the relatively 
small house. Before its introduction^ houses of two or more storeys had stairs 
rising from an entrance haj] to a gallery at first floor level which overIcMjked 
the hall, an arrangement that conferred dignity upon the stairway of a mansion, 
but was inconvenient in a small or moderately sked house. The 

individual house m a terrace usually had a narrow frontage, a basement, with 
the front door approached by stepjs, arched over the ^*area," the space bdow 
pavement level which allowed some daylight to penetrate the windows of the 
front basement rooms. (Sec page 284, J The larger and more spaciously planned 
terraces faced broad access toads, with small gardens behind, and mewfl 
beyond. Occasionally the desire to make the street frontage showy was satisfied 
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at the expense of the backs. "Queen Anne fronts, and Mary Ann backs,” was 
the phrase minted by Sir Edwin Lutyens to describe this sort of architectural 
duplicity^ 

The house of modest size rather than the to^Ti mansion or country villa 
provides a fmthful record of the constancy of good taste throughout the Golden 
Age of English design: the larger houses, more susceptible to the idiosyncrasies 
of fashion, record the three well-marked phases of English architecture between 
the late si^nteenth and early ninetecinh centuries—Baroque, Palladian, and 
Neo-Classic, the last beginning with the work of the brothers Adam and th^r 
contemporaries and ending with the Greek Revival. In small provincial cities 
and market towns and throughout the country-side, those phases were reflected, 
at first indisdnedy, but with increasing clarity after the middle years of the 
eighteenth century, largely as a result of the multiplicadon of books on 
architecture. 

A fresh and unmistakable English style of domestic and civic architecture 
emerged in the late seventeenth century, comparable in character with the 
earlier nadve style which had been interrupted and abandoned one hundred 



Hou^ in Camden Hill Road, Kcmington, London: lopertalilc Vicianan 
cLubic, ordt^Jy^ a Htllc dmll iti effect ^ cottccl in detail, though utungpired in 
coaception. He ^iiit bad depaned from the Renauiancr [n Enjlandf it began 
to flicker in the i&ao's ajid 30’s: hy the Su'i il was out, 
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Ttrabcr-built hmiM iwcfr 
copimon in Ktmc district of 
'Esstx^ K«itf MiddIcvcXp Surrey, 
and Sttssocr Tlic cxtEHOT wm 
faced witli yfooden boarxlf, 
overlapping each other Like 
CotiTM of tiki, and tlicae 
housei with weathcrboartli or 
clapboards were easy to build. 
Above, ii a largc-sEialc caaitiplrj 
Romney'i House at Hamp- 
ilcad, which hu a large section 
of ii built in wood To the rights 
is the mill at Barconibef Sussex.. 
Botb buildings date (i^m the 
dghlecnth century, and both 
illuatrmte a technique of huild- 
ing which became common in 
the Aroericao Colooia, and 
stiU mrvi^'ci in the Onlted 
States. 
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and fifty years earlier. From Scotland to the English Channel^ in Wales and 
Ireland^ architects and builders used the classic orders and their moulded and 
Dmamcntal details gracefully and discreellyj and elegance was fay no means 
confined to Lhe structures that adorned the streets of London, Edinburgh^ 
Dublin and such fashionable resorts as Bath, At King's Lynn in Norfolkp a 
port with a long histor^r of prosperous trade, a local architect, Henry Bell 
(1653-1717)^ designed the Exchange, now the Customs Houac (1683}, and the 
Duke^s Head Inn (1685). His work shows traces of Dutch influence, for King's 
Lynn traded with Holland, and even closer contacts with that country had 
been established earlier in the seventeenth century, when the Norfolk Fens 
were drained under the direction of Cornelius Vermuyden, the Dutch engineer. 
The Lynn Customs House is a square structure, with superiniposed pilaster 



In tlic rural domestic ^ehilecturf of England^ tlie natis'c style sumved, and there 
was little diJlcrcTicc in the small larm houss and cottage built between the 
early socLetitiib ctntury and the middle of the Georgian period. Tbc winda>A> 
were improved, but liscal matEriBU, brick, tilea, stooc cw flinty and the technique 
oT usiiig ihcm, gave coodnuity ta tbe Engluh tradiLioo. The two houses ahovro 
above^ lacing the churchyard at Cuckfidd, in Sussex, tUuitiaie the local technique 
oC using dies, bupg on a wooden framework in the upper storey, with brick below 
and brick chirnncy itacki. Wtathcrboardlng w^ai sometiincs used for upper 
storeys, or for tbe entiie exterior. (Sec oppCHite 
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The Ckiitomi Hqijm at St. Gcor&e'a QuaYt Liwicaitcr^ hiiUt in 1764 fram 
tbit de»gni of Riciiard Cillowj fhe architect wn of Rciberl GUlow, fauiitler 
of the great fijTO of LancMlcr cabinct-matcrt. This design wa^ dearly^ 
inEucoced by the work of the brotben Adajn. Drawn BarUm. 


orders, Tuscan on th« graund storey, Ionic on the first (See page 258.) Another 
example of civic architeciute, built over eighty years later in 1764^ is the Customs 
House on St* Gcorge^s Quay. Lancaster^ also designed by a local architect, 
Richard Gillow, son of Robert Gillow who founded the famous Lancaster firm 
of cabinet-makers. This building has four Ionic columns, formed from single 
atones, each being 15 feet high, crowned by angular capitals that owe their 
refinement of design to the influence of Robert Adam, while the window 
architraves and their pediments may well have been taken from the illustradoTis 
of such features in A CompUu Budj? Afchit^ctur^^ Isaac Ware^s monumental 
guide-book, which was issued about 1735 and reprinted many times. 

Plenty of talent w^ e^^crywhere available for those who wished to bmld; 
patronage was enlightened, even the patronage of speculators, vrho, embarking 
on their schemes in order to make money, knew that their potential tenants 
or purchasers would be people W'ith high standards of taste. Beginning with 
Wren and ending with boane and Nash, a galaxy of talent illuminated the 
practice of architectural design during those three phases. Baroque, Falladian 
and Neo-Classic. Some of the characteristics of English Baroque were per¬ 
petuated in the work of James Gibbs and William Kent, and although Horace 
Walpole's gibCa quoted earlier, that “Vanbrugh dealt in quarries, and Kent 
in Lumber'^ was unjust, it was a natural enough comment to expect &om that 
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fastidicus leader of taste at a dmc when the refimng influence of the Palladia^ 
movement had made the bold vigour of Vanbrugh’s work appear to be rather 
heavy, and the florid decoration of Kent almost corpulent. 

Periodically, architectural taste was refreshed by the InvestigatioEi of classical 
sources, and at the beginning of the second half of the eighteenth century the 
buried Roman cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were re-discovered and 
partly excavated, an event that gave fresh impetus to the study of antique 
remains. Robert Adam, for example, lived in Italy from 1754 to 1757, where 
he made an intensive study of Roman monument^ planning, and crossed the 
Adriatic to Spalato, situated in the old Roman Province of lUyricum, where 
he made a detailed record of the palace of Diocletian. Assisted by two draughts¬ 
men whom he had engaged In Rome, he made innunierabk drawings of those 
remains and tlieir ornamental details, which enabled him to use Roman forms 
and ornament not only with authority, but supplied him with authentic 
models upon which to base a new and ddicate style of architecture and interior 
decoration, w'hich became associated vvith his name. Robert and James Adam 
revived "the good Roman maimer” with a refinement that never degenerated 
into flimsy or attenuated forms. An important event w'hich gave fresh direction 
to architectural design was the publication in 1762 of the first volume of The 
Antiqaities oj Athens, by James Stuart and Nicholas Revett. In all, four volumes 
were published, and the appearance of the first was perhaps the starting-point 
of the Greek Revival which gained momentum in the 1790’s and continued 
during the first third of the nineteenth century. The autliors sailed from 
Italy to Greece in tygi, and spent five years In that country, where they made 
measured drawings of great numben of ruins, and the beautifully engraved 
plates in their four volumes attest the thoroughness of their work. (See plate 2.) 

We have mentioned the waves of taste that rippled over fashionable society, 
and fresh enthusiasms were generated for the Chinese taste by the treatise 
published by Sir William Chambers in 1757 on Desigas gf Chinese Buiidings, 
Furniture, Dresses, Machines and Uunsih, which that gified architect wrote and 
illustrated from first-hand information culled during his extensive travels in 
the East. The Chinese elements in the Rococo style, and the sharawadgt form 
of taste, which encouraged asyi^eirical design, have been referred to in the 
previous section. The skorawadgi taste was reinforced by an increasing interest 
in picturesque eflects, and the incorporation of mins, actual or artificially 
contrived, in landscape architecture. The study of mins was conducted not 
only in the interests of purifying classical taste; it had a powerfully romantic 
appe^, and could be conducted at home in England, for the country was 
rich in ruins of religious houses, abandoned since the early sixteenth eentury, 
and far gone In decay. This taste for mediaeval ruins was encouraged by the 
Work of artists and engravers, and in the late 1 720’s a scries of popular engravings 
of rtnned abbeys, churches and castles was made by Samuel and Nathaniel 
Buck. The scries was a great success; thousands of engravings were sold; and 
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The P^gexia at Ktw Gardenia Sumy* a 
TA^U-proportioned example af ihe Chirac 
tBstr, aa interpreted in England. The 
Fagoda WHS one of sweral ornamental 
buildingi deigned by Sir William Gbam- 
bers when he planned the gardena Tot the 
Dowager Princea of WaJe. Th^c little 
ornamental itmcttircs^ pavilions, temples, 
and the Pagoda, wert built between 1757 
and DreEUTI bj^ /Twid OfiLfll. 



they ptxtmoted widespread interest in Gotlilc remains and helped to create a 
receptive atmosphere for the Gothic taste, which wa$ well established several 
years before Horace Walpole made his characicrisdc contribution to its develop¬ 
ment as a fashion^ Professor Isaacs has identified three distinct phases irt the 
growth and development of the Gothic taste, which he has aptly named 
Baroque, Rococo, and Roman 

Horace Walpole’s famous villa at Strawberry Hilh Twickenham, belongs 
to the second—the Rococo—phase, but before he acquired that villa in i 747 i 
the feshion for studying, delineating and imitating Gothic mim was popular. 
Some attempt had been made to regularise the use of Gothic forms, and Batty 
Langley (1696-1751) had invented five Gothic "'^orders.” I^anglcy^s attempt 
*-to adapt ^ihic architecture to Roman measures"’ was contemptuously 
condemned by Horace Walpole, who said “All that his books achieved^ has 
been to teach carpenters to massacre that venerable species, and to give occasion 
to those who know nothing of the matter, and who mistake his clumsy efforts 
for real imilatioos, to censure the productions of our ancestors* whose bold 
and beautiful fabrics Sir Christopher Wren viewed and reviewed with astonish'^ 
ment, never mentioned without estceiiL”i* 9 « 
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Although Horace Walpole cultivated a fondness for Gothic formSp and 
indulged a collector's pleasure in acquiring odds and cuds of Gothic ornament, 
he had an educated gentleman’s dislike of the hybrid though indubitably 
picturesque buildings of the transitional period between the native English 
Gothic and the work of Inigo Jones* In a letter to George Montagu, he described 
Gcjsfield House as "all modernised but in patches^ and in the bad taste that 
came between the charming venerable Gothic, and pure architecture." 
(July 1748J His use of those words ^'charming*’ and ‘Venerable” reveal 
the romantic character of his aJTecdon for Gothic; though as a discerning 
Georgian gentleman he admitted that ‘'pure architecture'^ was unconnected 
with the antiquarian foibles he was indtilging al Strawberry HiUj his *'litde 
plaything-house.” Over the years, he altered and enlarged the villa, softening 
the strenuousness of Gothic lines, and incorporating Gothic motifs merely as 
coniponents of a modish pattern^ For example^ the upper panes of the sash 
window's w'erc diminished by glaring bars curved to fit within a pointed arch* 
{The same arched form w'as used by Thomas Chippendale and his 
contemporaries for the glazed doors of bookcases and for chair-backs.) 

Sometimes the master of Strawfoerry rebelled against his owti antiquarian 
adventure, when, for instance, he wrote to Richard Bentley (from Tonbridge, 



Strawberry Hill, Twicl£cnh4Mii* which waa acquired by Horace Walpole in i 74 i 7 « 
and became tfic vehicle for hi* BcpwriTocnts iu ibe Gothic taitc. [From a con- 
tc^mpdrary pnnt in the author’i po^^cniDcu) 
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An cxsoiplc of 
KoQiXQt witk autkque npm 
ai iht ptmdpai motirr This 
^iraDdolCp dc»grvccl by 
Thomas Chippc!3idaitT and 
publuhcdin the third cditkni 
of fNTTiJkmflB md Caiinrf- 
Makfr*j Din^ior (1763) ihowi 
thf m^ucnce of Firajicsii 
whose vierws on tuitiqujc 
ruins had a great effect ou 
RnglUh taite. (See plates 6 
and 7.) 
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August 7tli| 175 ^) Mereworth: , which is so perfect in a Piilladiaii taste* 

that 1 must own it has recovered me a little Jiom Gothic. . . . Within a year 
he was writing eagerly of the '"satisfaction in imprinting the gloomth of abbeys 
and cathedrals on one's house. ...” He was undecided whether he wanted it 
to be a castle or a pseudo-abbey; but as it expanded and housed a collection of 
rare and beautiful things, it satisfied his carefully controlled appetite for roman¬ 
tic surroundings* Horace IValpole never pretended that Strawberry Hill was 
anything but an amusing and admittedly eccentric expression of his personal 
taste. He had no mission, no intention of sLarting a great movement^ and w^as 
far too great an aristocrat to experience such a plebeian emotion as enthusiasm 
about anything, though he was delighted when his friends fell in with his Gothic 
whims. Occasionally^ he recorded the names of hk converts^ and once* in a 
letter written from Strawberry Hill to the Earl of Strafford* he mentioned a 
macaroni named Storer as a fresh convert to the Gothic taste. *^I am as proud 
of such a disciplcj" he said* “as of having converted Dickie Bateman from a 
Chinese to a Goth. Though he was the founder of the sharawadgi taste in 
England* I preached so effectually that his every pagoda took the veilJ* 
[June 13th, 17B1.) Although he attributes the founding of the ikariiwadgi taste 
to the Honourable Richard Bateman* it probably originated earher* after it 
was first mentioned in the late seventeenth century by Sir William Temple 
in his Essay on Gardening. (See page 206*) 

Gothic ruins, ruins of any kind for that matter* were considered desirable 
in the creation of picLuresque effects^ and a preoccupation with the creation 
of such effects led to a revival of the skarawtsdgi taste in the late eighteenth 
century* and the asymmetrical forms of design which it engendered. Sir 
Uvedale Price’s famous essay* On tfu PUturesqus^ was written in 1795* and the 
fashionable world eagerly pursued the variegated cccentricides which he 
described* Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the rcUgious aspects 
of the Gothic style began to appeal* not only to churchmen* but to a good 
many earnest-minded people* Thh did not prevent mediaeval churches, w^luch 
were sometimes in good condition* from being pulled down and replaced by 
classical structures. The parish churches of Banbuiy' in Oxfordshire and the 
Thaines-ride village of Battersea were both demolished in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. The destruction of the former in 179.2 to make way 
for a classic design by Samuel Pepys CockcrHl (1754“! 82 7) aroused the most 
strenuous local opposition. There were many instances of classic additions being 
grafted on to a Gothic structure* but although a few churchmen might harbour 
the sort of doubts about the seemhnes^ of classic architecture for Christian 
worship that William Wot^^ expressed in the poem on Church-Langtoa, quoted 
c^lier* there wxre no serious attempts to revive the Gothic style* The tentative 
flirtations ’with its outward forms and characteristic ornament were nothing 
more than a fashionable indulgence* and although such w^ealthy amateurs of 
architecture as WTlliam Beckford might amuse themselves with Gothic extrava- 
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No. 7 Adam Street^ 
Adclphi^ de¬ 

signed hy Robert Adam, 
drea 1770. The Greek 
anthemion pmameat has 
been lecd sj a moiif (he 
the pi^iera and the 
balecHiy railing on the 
fifsE floor. 


like Fonthill Abbey, the Greek Revival was a Ikr mure potent influence 
on taste in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries than the charniiiig 
and gendtmanly fashion for Gothic* 

Although the Greek orders were used^ and their propordons and ornament 
reproduced, architects were not then aware of the delicate and daboratdy 
calculated inflections that in buildings like the Parthenon rectified the imperfec¬ 
tions of human eyesight; nor were they discovered uniil C, Penrose undertook 
his detailed measurements of the Parthenon in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century* The churches and cmc buildings and mansions m the Greek stylcj 
though not distinguished by such subtle refinements^ had a distinction of their 
own; massive or delicate, they bad impressive digriity. The fourth Earl of 
Aberdeen, in his Inquijy int 4 f tfn Principlis of Beoulj in Gr£c:fkn published 

in 182a, had said that the remains of Greek buddings ^^should form the chief 
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Irammon^r^' Hall, Fcnchuich StTMt^ Lanilon, rebuilt us J74S-1750 to tht dtalgn 
of Thomas Holden, The hall was dexEiofiAbcd in 1917. Rifprc3dua?d from a 
Contcrnpiararv cn^ravui^^ 
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St, ?clcr*» ChapcU Kcgcnt Square, Lonilqnp dnigaed by Wtlliam Lawood 
(i77i“jfi43)j m Mxliabor^tiwi with ha fldai scm, Henry William £1794-1843}, 

Thi* churchy buill in ihcTws the ratt^int and digniiy ^ the Greek 

Rcvtv^ in firehitcctuml dc^if^iL Henry William Inw^ood bad travelled extendvely 
in Greece; hij knmlcd^ pf tlic Grecian style i^hich he ptactaacil waa draw from 
authentic soimoes; and in 1827 he published hi^ amdia and recpfds ctf Th^ 
Endilkiiat a| and in 1B34 a work tm Hit Rtsancts qf Dtsigti m iht Ajihilirtvn 

0/ GmUr ^fUf iBui ii(h£T Cmrtlria. 

study of ibc lucliittct who ajiptrcs to pemiaiicTit Tcput^tion ^ other modes are 
tracisLtory and uncertaiii, but the essential qualities of Grecian exceUence^ as 
they are founded on reason^ and are consistent tvith fitness and proprictyj ^viU 
ever cotitbuue to deserve his first care* These modek should be imitated however^ 
not with the timid and servik hand of a copyist; but their beauties should be 
tfansrerred to our soilj preservings at the same tunej a due regard to the changes 
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of customs and manncnt, to the difference of our climate, and to the condition 
of ^dem society. In this case it would not be so much die details of the 
edifice itself, however perfect, which ought to engross the attention of the 
artist, but he should strive rather to possess himself of the spirit and genius 
by which It was originally planned and directed; and to acquire those just 
principles of taste, w'hich are capable of general appIication.”(^3J< The “timid 
and seriile hand of a copyist" was not apparent in such buildings as the High 
School at Edinburgh, by iTiomas Hamilton; the Master’s House at Downing 
College, Cambridge, by William Wilkins, or the churches designed by Williani 
Inwood in coJlaboration with his eldest son, Henry WiJliam. particularlv 
St. Pancras Church (t 819-1833) and St. Peter’s Chapel, Regent Square 
(1824.-^1836). ^ 

The revival of Greek forms made a far greater impact upon interior decoration 
and furtushing than upon architecture, and the chairs depicted on Greek vases 
and the curves of the stone seats in ancient Greek theatres inspired an elegance 
of shape that is associated with the furniture of the Regency period. The use of 
Greek motiJi was popularised hy such scholarly and wdi-travdled amateun 
of design M Thomas Hope [c. 1770-1831), whose folio volume of drawings 
published m 1807 under the tide of Household Furniture and Mmor DecoratL 
contained not only Greek but Egyptian eicamples of furnishing, which suppUed 
cabmet-maken!, chair-makers and decorators with ideas. Hope was not a 
^ofessional architect, but he was an ardent propagandist for everything Greek, 
He was a vi^ wealthy man, a collector and an enthusiast, who actively and 
consistently mlluenced the ideas of his contemporaries. The Greek Revivi was 
the fin^ expression of coherent taste in the history of the English Renaissance: 
^rign classic orders were seldom used discerningly as a system of 

Comparable developments in taste and architectural design occurred m the 
American colonies until after the War of Independence, when the American 
nation became culturally as well as politically separated from Britain, though 
the new naUon remained faithful to the classic orders. The Colonies had already 
established their own regional variations of Georgian architectnre, and on the 
eastern seaboard the tide-water aristocracy built sumptuous mansions, rivalling 
in elepnce tlieir English prototypes. Early in the eighteenth century churches had 
been builtm New England which followed the designs of W^n, Hawksmorc, 
and James Gibbs. The material in which the designs W'cre executed was wood 
painted white; stone was rardy used. These classical chiirthcs and dvic build- 
adoraed many of the towns of New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
and, hirthcr south, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, the Caiolinas 
and Georgia, 

The atics of the United States grew up ffora small settlements; only one was 
planntd from the start-the "new federal town” of Washington. Wisdom and 
lorcsight were displayed m laying out that capital dty, named after the first 
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Preadcnt of the Republic, and the plan was made by Pierre Charles L’EnTant, 
an American engineer of French birthj who came to the country in 1777 
La Fayette- He had been made chief of the corps of military engineers, and 
was a practising architect whose ability had been proved by his work m 
remodelling the City Hall of New York and the Federal House of Philadelphia. 
Thomas Jefferson, who was a distinguished amateur of architecture, had 
favoured a grid plan for Washington, but L'Enlant designed the city with 
radiating avenues, which permitted it to grow gracefnhy in any direction. It 
became a city of white marble, like those sparkling white cities of the Graeco- 
Roman civilisation, though on an immensely larger scale, veined by green 
avenues, refreshed by large parks and fine gardens; and the ^ focal points 
from which the avenues radiated were the Executive Mansion—the White 
House-—and the Capitol. 

New York, originally the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, had a totally 
different history. Until the end of the eighteenth century it had grown in the 
haphazard, traditional English way, occupying the south-western tip of 
Manhattan Island, a small, congested city, clustering about the port and docks. 
(A map published in 1778 is shown opposite.) In tSoo, with a population 
of Go,ooo, it resembled in appearance any English maritime dty of com parable 
size, its architecture was classical, its most visible and distinguished buildings 
were churches, but it was a prosperous and busy ci ty, and its wealthy merchants 
began to separate their residences from their offices, and to move northwards, 
away from the business localities. To regulate this northward movement, a 
city plan was made in 1811, that set out the future development of the island, 
up to 145th Street—an ambitious, far-sighted plan that could have been made 
only by people confident of thdr future prosperity. It was articulated by ten 
broad avenues, crossed at right angles by streets, thus dividing the city into 
convenient building plots. Across this grid of avenues and streets, Broadway 
traced a wavering diagonal line, preserving the old trail from the Battery to 
Yonkers. 

In the 1770’s the built-up area of New York was bounded on the east by 
the shipyards opposite Brooklyn (or Bnoofcland as it was sometimes called), 
by Canal Street on the north, while the fort, better known as the Battery, 
was on the present site of the Ferry buildings. There were docks and wharves 
on the East River and the Hudson. The Bow'ery district was undeveloped; 
but afrer iBoo New York began to spill out northwards, and afler iSii it 
expanded on predictable lines. By i8.p, the southern ends of the tea avenues 
were fringed with buildings, and isolated patches of development sprang up 
on the plots determined by the grid plan. New York still retained the appearance 
of a Georgian dty; its skyline broken only by church towers and spires; 
its buildings seldom exceeding four storeys. Its subsequent growth was 
unparalleled in the history of architecture. 

During the first fifty years of its national history, many of the dties and 
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Xcw York City in the late eighteenth crnluryr before the grid plan of iBrt was iiiade+ when 
the city was sdU confined to the tip of Manhaitaa IsEand. TTtc line of Bmaclway, running 
Hrotn New York to BSonmiri^ilflJc^ k dearly markedp and it was then caUed Bowry Uane at 
ID lowTT end, and Bloomlngicble Road farther on. (Reproduced from a map puhliabed in 

the LQndeui Afago^hf, ijji^-) 
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City iiicir grew cm Mankattan Island accnrdiog to a wise, Ikr-nghi«i plan, whieh 
wai made m i^z z, and set out the lines of future itmcct devclopxncnt for the wbotc 
island, righl up to i^^th Stmtn The horiaDnlal fnnue of New York was thm 
predictable^ in iBil oclLhcrtown planners nor acchlieiits anikipated ibe vertical 
growth of the city, but a plan had been made, a fine cofoiieptiDn^ articulated by 
len hraad avenues^ crossed ai right angles by narrower streets, thus dividing the 
dry into convement town plots. Broadivay, still preso-ving the old trail fjom 
the Battery to \ onkers, ambled across ibii grid plaiL The street plan of niid-^ 
twcniietb century New York is shown oppcHitc: duly the main linw of the plan 
aieindicatech hut Inara ihts the mscmblancc to the uliirtt plan of ancient Alexandria 
becomes apparent. (See page hy AloFztiit B3TI^m. 





New York tcMiay^ 
nhawin^ the grid 
plan tJiat madt 

in i 6 i]| and hsi now 
been built up for the 
whole Icn^h of Man- 
hattaD Inland. Com¬ 
pare thij with the 
map of the dty ii^ 
177a an. page 303^ 
aud the inap of 
axLcient Alexandria od 
page 50h Drawn fy 
Afirrcitlljp Barton. 
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KQwui of the United States were recognisably of English origin. They inherited 
the graces of the Geoigian period l houses were admirably pTopordDnedj the 
sash \rindow was almost universally used, and the ornamcnial details and 
Conventions pf classical architecture distinguished both dom^dc and public 
buildings. An indigenous dpiuc^c ajehltectiLre of w'ood found e^epression in 
two forms: one, as simple as the wooden halls of Smou England, was the 
log cabin, the other w'as the dmberTramcd house vidth an external skin of 
white-painted overlapping boards laid horizontally, and called clap boards (in 
England, they wxrc called weather boards)^ This type of dmber-built house 
had been common In some localities in England during the eighteenth century^ 
After the War of Independence, when the United States became a nadon 
in its Own right, no visible break was made with architectural tradidons- 
Classical design persisted, and although some superficial attempts were made 
to establish a national fashion, it seldom wxnt beyond a rather unimagiimtive 
use of the American eagle as a decorative motif During the early mnctccnth 
century, French taste had some influence on American architectural design. 
Though England was at war with France almost continuously Imm 1798 to 
1815, America had no such break of contact with French fashions, though 
it w'as on (umlturc and interior decoration rather than arclu Lecture that French 
taste left a mark in America. Undl the middle years of the nineteenth century 
die loyalty of American architects to the classic orders was scarcely dis^turbed. 
The last phase of English Renaissance architecture was prolonged in the 
United States: in both countries it ended with the Greek Revival* 
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THE NEW WESTERN ARCHITECTURE 
AND ITS ORIGINS 


W ESTERN architecture throughout its history liaa been identified 
wth the chaTueter of Western civilisalioii^ and has reflected the 
rise and decline of the Age of Reason, the rise and dedme of 
the Age of Faithj the humanism of tlie RenaiMance, and the 
scientific and industrial rationalism of the nineteenth and tivcntieth centuries* 
Its varying forms are part of our cultural hcrilagej otir way of Lhought^ our 
way of life* As Henry John Randall has said in The Crfathf Centum^: ^We 
may wonder at Eg)'ptiaii pyramids, Sumerian temples and Assyrian rcHcB, 
but they are far off and esodc things* They are eastern and we are western; 
we fed that they do not belong to us; that the spirit that inspired them is not 
ours, that they may stimulate our interest and rouse our curiosity, but do not 
appeal as models for imitation or ideals for homageJ"<^94^ 

The inspiration of the Renaissance had run down before the fir^t third of 
the tuncteenth century was completed; architectural design was unhappily 
separated from essential contemporary needs and confused by the cmotiotiai 
revival of Gothic forms, while architects engaged in controversies about the 
disposition of ornamental details, rather in the w ay that the Gallo-Roman 
nobles of the fifth and sixth centuries had squandered thdr leisure on puerile 
literary pursuits, unmindful of the changing world that was challenging their 
cstabli^cd ideas* Although the classic idiom persisted throughout the nineteenth 
century, the use of the orders tended to become a mechanical and superficial 
operation, related to the decoration of a facade, with results far inferior to 
the work executed in the previous century when Europe enjoyed its most 
gracious periDd of architectural and artistic unity* During the eighteenth 
century the Romantic movement had become associated, as already described, 
with the taste for picturesque ruins and Gothic remainsj an engaging fashion, 
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and at first nothing more than a fashion, appealing only to fastidious and well- 
mannered people who abhorred the etnodonal vulgarities of enthusiasm in any 
form* So long as the mevement was directed by people of good breedings it 
was safe from extravagance. Intennittent interest in Oriental decoration and 
ornament might encourage a taste for as^^mmetrical compositions, but that 
taste would be under control p it would never become untidy. Only when a 
movement was lubricated by emotion did it run away with its prophets and 
practitionctSj and before that happened to the Gothic Revival, through w'hich 
the Romantic movemcnl found architectural incoherence^ there were^ as w^e 
have seen, deliberate attempts to revive classical styles like the Greeks and even 
to derive mspiradon from such remote antique sources as ancient Egypt* So 
the Gothic taste long retained its modish status as a charming stylc^ and^ like 
the Greeks was fitted, though with less ease, into the framework of claadcal 
design. It only became a revival charged with spiritual emotion as the nineteenth 
century advanced toward middle age^ and moral earnestness infected 
architecture. 

Meanwhile a new force in the economic and social life of Europe had, by the 
end of the eighteenth century, inspired a potent but anonymous revolution that 
was destined within a hundred and fifty years to change the whole nature of 
architectural design and to alter the technique of building in every country 
touched by Western civilisation. This new force was organised industry, w^hich 
first found its greatest and most expansive outlet in the mills and foundries 
of Britain; and among its products were new materials that could be used 
in building, and were used at first with imagination and ability. Of tbcscp cast 
iron was soon recognised as a promiamg structural material, and it was used for 
a bridge, the first of its kind in the world, over the Eiver Severn in Shropshire in 
1777-1779, The designer, a Shrewsbury architecl and builder named Thomas 
Famolh Pritchard^ created a light and elegant structure. (See opposite page.) 
Onfortunalely cast iron was soon misused; even John Nash cttiploy'cd it as 
a cheap substitute for stone in casting columns for Carlton House Terrace, the 
North Lodge of Buckingham Palace, and the colonnades of Regent Street i 
while many other architecu, following his example, neglected its intrinsic virtues 
as a building material. Its properties, and the contribution it could make to 
new architectural forms, were not appreciated—and then not fully—until 
Joseph Paxton designed the Crystal Palace, one of the first buildings in Europe 
that openly employed the resources of industrial production. Constructed of 
prefabricated units of cast and wrought iron and glass, it gave expression to 
the industrial revolution in terms of architectural design. In 1851 when it was 
erected in Hyde Park, tlie new form that Western architecture would take 
within a centu ry had its earliest and most publicised demonstration; but even 
its designer was unaware that a new architectuTe had been bom. To the end 
of his life, Paxton remained an unconscious parent, and when hb success with 
the Cry^stal Palace brought him commissions for other work, he reverted to a 



Wheo hjcw indiutriii matefiali wm lijrftL iDtmduccd, they were used with boldiusa and 
confidence by architects in the Western Mt>rld. In the eighteeiLLh ccntiiTy they were regarded 
not Ha H ebnUenge but as another convenient way of expressing the inhnite versatility of the 
system of design rcprtentcd by rla^ral amhitcctuie, Wlicn the first cast iron bndge in the 
world wu designed by Xbonuu famollA Pritchazd, an English architect ajui bnildef oT 
Shrewsbury^ be used the tuaterial to create a light and elegant structure ia the clauical 
tiadition of architectural design. The bridge spanned the River Severn between Madeley 
and Broveley in Shropahirep was creeled in and coDstructed by Abraham Darby, 

the IronTounder ofCoalbrooldalc* Above h a vdc elevation oT the bridge, and below a drawing 
of Jt made firam a steel engraving, fuca 1 ySa, in the pnasesian of the Coalbroohdalc Company^ 
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limp and pallid classic convention, with indifferent results. Only when his 
imagination was roused could he produce original ideas, lite his project for 
the Great Victorian Way: an immense iron and glass arcade, eleven and a half 
mila long, to girdle London. This proposal, and others like it, intended to 
improve metropolitan commumcadons, was examined by a Committee set up 
by the House of Commons, but never got beyond the stage of discussion. 
(PaxtoD*s dravsings For the project have not survived.) 

By the middle of the century, when the Crystal Palace had been admired 
by many and execrated by some, English architecture had become the subject 
of a controversy, coriductcd with such passion that it was generally known 
as “The Battle of the Styles.” The protagonists were engaged so intently, 
fighting for Gothic or Classic, that the characteristic architecture of their own 
age was seldom recognised, though it was arising everywhere, serving the new 
railways, carrying their permanent ways across superb riaducts, covering with 
majestic rools of sted and iron stations like Paddington and St. Pancras in 


Detail of one of the bays nf ibe Crystal FaJacc. 
Each bay wai S feet in widitlLj, and the iron uniis had 
an clqgamrc and Ughtiaeu of character^ can^arahlc 
with that earlier example of the me of cail Lrrm* the 
bridge ovB' the Severn^ crerted in 1777-1779- (Sec 
page 309.) This yitisiratton ia reproduced from the 
Offititil Cat^ogxu fl/ iht Cwi EdiikHians 


























Intcriar uf the Cr^ntal viewed rintn the ^ntith efiLmn^e. Built Id hoti^ die 

Gre^t EjchibiiiDn at 1^51, xhh ALmeiiire^ widi iu iron and glau imiti and tU '^^air^- 
Ughtnesa/^ gave s prc-i'icw of the New WesierD Architecture thal was to de\'clop during 
the iititL hundred years, I| w-a,'! cortceivcd Sir Joseph Paxton ; 1801-1665), im-er 
&ltspecled that be had created a new lechniquc that wa^ to have a prc^fouiid influence 
on anrhitcctund dsign. !ri the OJii^iai Cattitogo^ qf iJit ExAf^dzon, rroni which this 
ilimtratiofi i* reproduced. It WQA stated that "the Jightucss of the proportions will at 
once a^ure the sperLator at the nature^ of the materia] which fonns the nmin supports 
of the budding. ‘VVhile the v^crtlcai supports comut entirely nf cHst-iron, the hDrlzonlal 
eonncctioTH and girden arc canstrueted of bolh wrought and cast iron.’^ (Volume 1 , 
page 53^) The rranh nrknowledgment of the logical use of conlcmporary industriai 
materials had no inmiediaie etfect UII tlic ideas of architects^ who were Ido inCCIIt on 
cxhiuning the Gothic style or fighting a learguard action io defeoce of ih-e clasair orderst 
10 recognise the advent of a new arehitccturr. 
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London, or such smaller provincial stations as Lime Street, liverpool, 
Woodside, Birkenhead; again, with super-Roman engineering efficiency, taking 
canals across valleys on vast aqueducts, like those of Chirk and Pout-Cysylltau, 
designed by Thomas Telford. Such achievements, though not ignored, seemed 
irrelevant to the subject of architecture, which had become a game played on 
a drawing-board, with columns and capitals or pointed arches, according to 
pCFSons.] taste of moral coiiviction. 

Unfortunately the Gothic Revival acquired a religious significance; it became 
identified with Christian architecture, and corresponded with the rise of the 
Evangelical movement and a fairly widespread belief among devout pmple 
that the classic orders supplied an unsuitable environment for Christian 
worship. Pugin’s book of Coatraits has been mentioned in Section VII, and his 
illustrations of a town in 1440 and 1840 reproduced on pages^ 180 and 181: 
he was the most fervid advocate of the Gothic style, which to him represented 
a way of thought and belief, rather than a style, and this gave fcrocioiB emph^ 
to his attacks on classical architecture, particularly on the Greek RevlvA which 
he stigmatised as ’‘the revived pagan style.” He lampooned the classic school, 
and was savagely severe on his contemporaries who used the orders, not because 
he despised the architectural achievements of the Graeco-Roman world, but 
because he believed that “the adapters of pagan architecture” were "violating 
every principle, that regulated the men whose works they profess to imitate,” 
and such “uncompromising advocates of classic styles would be utterly 
repudiated by the humblest architect of pagan antiquity, were he now to return 
to earth.” He added: "Vitruvius would spew if he bchdd the works of those 
who glory in calling him master.”h9S) 

Vitality had ebbed from the Renaissance, but Pugin and his contemporaries 
were unable to perceive that their lesurrcctcd Gothic forma were as devoid 
of living significance as the classic orders had become. Their works proved 
that moral earnestness lacks the artistic potency of burning faith,^Henry John 
Randall has pointed out that “The Gothic revival, especially in the ninctccuth 
century, was one in which the perfection of the mechanism failed to conceal 
the departure of the spirit.”*Pugin was a genius, and his own work had the 
distinction that genius C2Ui alone confer; but there were many lesser men who 
built churches and parish halls, mansions and monuments in what they sincerely 
believed to be true Christian Gclhic, though such edifices merely showed the 
feebleness of an architectural movement based on copyism. The Gothic 
Revival did not restore any system of design comparable to that represented 
by the classic orders; instead it popularised an emotional taste for mediaeval 
forms, without comprehension of the lively sense of adventure or the experi¬ 
mental boldness of the builders who originated them. 

As in the eighteenth century, architectural copy-books abounded, but instead 
of spreading a sense of orderliness, they gave licence to anarchy in design- 
Some were best-seller^ and by far the most infiuential was Loudon’s Ejuj/chpaedia 
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Pugin's attack on the Greek Revival 
WAS bitter an^ cnntinkioiLia, Describing 
it as *^tlw: revived Pagan siyW* be 
was outraged by its use for duirducs 
and considered it cqufiliy inappre- 
priate for domcitic structures. It whs 
atuurdp he said^ ^'to see two or ibiee 
tim of windows introduced in tbe 
shUl of a Greek tcrtrlc^ tbe roof of 
which is broken by ntimerous stacSs 
of vainly disguised cMnmcys." (From 
77u Tna pFmtiphs ^ Pifyiiid or 
Chrislton Ard^iirriurf.) 




Gut-pfice Gothic, and all the shams and abaurdidca that it cnconmged^ were 
attacked by Pugin as vigorotialy as he attacked dasaic arcbilcctun:. la 1^41 be 
publisbed TAr Tm Fimcipla of Pomtfd pr Chihlian ATd[Ufcis$Tr^ from which the 
lUiutratidm above arc repfrodticcdp that on the left showing the street elevation 
of a chraply built eh.urcl4 with the side view ou the right. *'How olteti,' he wrote, 
"'do WT sec a front gable carried up 10 a respcetahlc pilch, and we might naturally 
infer that tWi* a the tenranation, both as regardj height and furm, of the actual 
roof j but on turning the comer we soon perceive that it conceals a very meeting- 
hmisCi^ with a fiat roof and low thin walls, pCTforated by mean apertures, and 
without a single feature or detail to carry out the appearance it assumed towards 
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&f CiiUagt^ Farm a^d Archikclure and FumiluTi^ first published in 1833^ wliich 
went through many editions. The compllcrj John Claudius Loudon (1783-1843], 
w-as a successful landscape gardener w'ho had culiivated a corresponding interest 
in architecture. He made some original contriburions to the structure of 
conser\^atoric5 and hot-houses; between t8t6 and i6l8 he developed a form 
of curvilinear roof construction, and perfected the “ridge and furro^v^^ glazing 
that was subsequently adopted by Joseph Paxton for the great glasshouse at 
Chatsworth and later for die Cr^^stal Palace 97 * Loudon designed a few' build¬ 
ings himself, but he was primarily a writer and compiler of reference books^ 
and although he is remembered chiefly for his nioaumental the eliect 

of the illusttaiions and specifications in his Emyclopaidm gJ Cotiagf^ Farm and 
Vilia ArchiitciuTi and FuTnituUy was profound: liis pages provide a pre-view of 
the Victorian period, and the drawings that thronged them were given sub¬ 
stance in brick and stone all over the country^, occasionally with deplorable 
variations. The lodges and gate-houses^ the small farm buildings, the stables 
and outhouses of the stately homes of Victorian Englaxid and Scotland acquired 
new and occasionally incongruous forms j and so widespread W'as the popularity 
of Loudon^s models among architects and builders that it is difficult to go very 
far along any road in the English coimtiy^side without coming across some 
reminder of his influence. In the pages of die Ejic^Thpoidia he collected so many 
ideas, so many hints and suggesdons^ that it became the ideal source for what 
used to be called, rather vulgarly and very unproftssioually by architects and 
their assistants^ “crib stulf.^' In the United States, j\ndrew Jackson Downing 
(1B15-1B52) had a comparable mfluencc. Like Loudon, he was a landscape 
gardener^ a horiiculturist, and an architect. His work was well known: he w^as 
commissioDed to lay out the grounds of the Capitol, the Execudve Mansion, 
and the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, though he died before the work 
was completed. In 1B41 he published A Treatise an the Tfieoiy and Praetke af 
Landscape Gardening Adapted tQ JH^'orth America; the following year his firat book on 
building appeared, Countty Residences^ or a Series qf Designs far Rural Cottages and 
Cottage Villas and their Cardens and Grounds^ adapted h Fforth Amerkaf whiiih became 
very popular. His most ambitious work wa$ The Archiketure of Country Houses, 
published in 1850, and la\ishly illustrated with examples tliat ranged from 
imitation Gothic cottages to Swiss chalets. He was an advocate of what may be 
called the Creeper School of design, for he believed that tlic charm and 
character of rural buildings depended largely on the flowering vines and 
creepers which clung to their walls. "Cottage architecture, especially," he said, 
"borrows the most wmning and captivating expression from foliage.^* He 
recommended "the most hardy, valuable, and beautiful species” for such 
natural adornments. Some of the illustradons in the fumiturc section of this 
book were reproduced, with acknowledgment, from Loudon^a Emyciopaediit; 
and this work of Downing's certainly helped lu transplant Viclorian taste in 
architecture and fumisliing to Xorth Amcricai where it flourished with the 
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The Brimnnia Bridge, cumplctcd in cairiets traim over the Mcaai Strait^ 

thrcHjffh a double Btxja of Imti bca gird-m* Designed by Robert Stepheosonj it 
aliDwcd an linperfect grajp of the poeHibilLlie& of indmtrial material, and lacked 
bcldn-es of conception. *^Thc d<!aign of the masotiry/* wrote Samud SmileSp 
such as to accord with the form of the tubes, being aom-ewhat of an Egyptian- 
charaa:cT| maiHivc and gigantic rather than bcauttful, but bearing the utktnk- 
takahle imprrA ofpdwcr.” (Drawn frim an engraving formerly in the poascasion 
of the L.M.3. Railway, and rrprtjduqed by permission,) 


same iindisdpltncd comfort and clumsiness that characterised iD growth in 
Britain- TTie examples iltustraced in belli Downing^s books on architecture^ 
though less extravagant than many of Loudon^s suggestions^ had an equally 
unfortunate effect upon the American rural and urban scene. 

Loudoa made it clear la the text of his Emyclopa^dia that he did not alw^ays 
approve of what he described and illustrated; but in it went all the same, 
and made the task of the speculative builder w'ho wanted to do a bit of Gothic 
or something Italian very much simpler- Robert Louis Stevenson, in Thf 
Wr€ckcrf sigrdficantly named one of the characters, a working mason who rose 
to be a speculative builder, Alexander Loudon, 'fherc is a pa^ge in Chapter 
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The Albert Memorial^ in Kensinstop Cardem^ iB63-tB7aj doigried by Sir 
George GOben Scptt^ Dr+ Pevsner baa described it aa cpitpiiic IP many 
ways nT Kigb VietorLau ideab and High Vidorlaa atyJe, salid^ a Little 
pompoua^ a Little vulgar^ but hjH oF ^ith and self-confidefice.'^ (Tlbr BrnMiitgi 
cf Ensl<indj volnmc on London, cicepi the dries oF London and West- 
inmater, KcnaingtDnp page 334.) ll hai come in for more critii^ abuse than 
pearly any other monument, and that outspoken Vlctorinn^JolmT. Emipct, 
observed that "tbe uncnlightcneci public has been left to wODda- why a 
wnrfc so pmevcriagly and Mgbly pralsol shouJd seem wj unimpfe^ve and 
ungainly." That was written in i 38 op and waa at that riine an tmuiual and 
unpopular opinion. The illustration above ij reproduced froni Emmet’s 
book on arthltBcturcp issued in Jdgi under the tide of Sht (See page 

3a3.) 


One which describes how this old man took hh artistic young nephewj Loydoii 
Dodd, round the suburban developments in Glasgow for which he had been 
responsible, and in the nephew's words: “The purpose of our excursions w^ 
not to seek antiquities or to enjoy famous prospects^ but to visit one after another 
a series of doleful suburhsj for which it was the old gentleman's chief claim 
to renown that he had been the sole contractor, and too often the architect 
besides. 1 have rarely seen a more shocking adwbition: the brick seemed to 
be blushing in the walls, and the slates on the roof to have turned pale with 
shame; but I was careful not to communicate these impressions to the aged 
artificer at my side; and when he would direct my attention to some fresh 
monstrority—perhaps with the comment. There's an idee of miners; it*s cheap 
and tasty, and had a graand run; the idee was soon stole, and there's whole 
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dcestricts near Glesgie with the goathic adeedon and that plunth^^ I would 
civilly make hasic to admire and (what I found particiitarly ddighted him) 
to inquire into the cost of each adornment,” 

The adoption of some *'goathic adeedon" was fa tally easy after a study of 
Loudon^a pages, and the examples he supplied of buildings in what he caUed 
the ‘castellated style” were despised and consistently attacked by discerning 
cridcs like Pugin. 

Occasionally a cla$$jc sense of order and sj^metry distinguished some 
Gothic composition, and this is apparent in the Houses of Parhament, the 
Palace of Westminster, designed by Sir Charles Barry (1795“i860), vdth the 
assistance of Pupn, who worked on the interior decoration and equipment of 
the building. It has been suggested that Pugin was the master mind behind the 
whole design, though this conjecture is dubious, for the building is too sedate 
and orderly and lacking in emodonal content to reflect the passion and turmoil 
of Pngin's vision of Gothic architecture. The Gothic Revival coincided with 
a series of great architectural comperidons: the first was for Westminster 
Palace, launched in 1835, a year after the original building had been burnt down, 
and in the conditions the style required was to be "Gothic or Elizabethan.'^ 
Among the chief exponents of the Gothic style w^re Sir George Gilbert Scott 
(1810-1B77), George Edmund Street (1S24-1881) and WiUiam Butterfield 
(1814-1900)* Scott had an cnormom architectural practice, and his buildings 
included many churches—St. Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh, St, Mary^ Abbott^, 
Kensington, St. Matthias, Richmond, Surrey, to name only a few. He was 
also a great restorer of old churches, generally to their detriment- Perhaps 
hb most familiar work is the Albert Memorial, which was greatly admired 
when it was built, but has since become the target of more abusive crideism 
than almost any other monument. (See opposite page.) Street was the architect 
of the Law Courts in London, which was the subject of the third big government 
competition of the mid-nineteenth century: Butterfield designed Kchk College, 
Oxford, 

Pugin was the great pioneer and by far ihc most outstanding figure of the 
Gothic Revival; and the doctrines he preached and practised were expounded 
and amplified by many writers, of whom the greatest was John Ruskin 
(1819-1900). As a youth of 19 his genius wsis first peredved by Loudon, who 
in 1838 wrote to Ruskin's father and said that his son was *"thc greatest natural 
genius that ever it has been my fortune to become acquainted with.” John 
Ruskin had written a aeries of papers on "The Poetry of Architecture,” under 
the pseudonym of Kata Phusin, which Loudon published in T/a ArehiuctuTol 
which he had started in 1834; earlier, when Ruskin was 15, Loudon 
had printed an essay by him in the Magd^n^ qf J^fatureJ Historjf on the strata 
of mountains and the colour of the Rhine* 

Riiskin*^s influence as a writer and lecturer was vast. He belie^'ed with 
immoderate passion in the revival of Gothic architecture, and as he identified 
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Su Paurfp ihc pariah ckurch of Hanajncnfmith, 
built in i88:s to the dcaigm of Hugh Roumieu 
Gouffb (1643-1904) iiud John Poilard Secklao 
( 1837-1 906) K replaced a imallp uoprc- 

tcnijuiii and well-proportioned edifiee which 
w-aa opeited in 1631. Mock-Gothie chtirchcs 
like this were built all over the Britiah 

DominlofUr and the United Staled during the 
nineteenth century, eatahliildnj^ in the minds 
of people a w'hpUy faiae idea of the character 
of Cothic architecItirc. William Morria was 
angr^' with l^eddon "for replacing old Haimiier- 
arnldi Chureh, a harmless silly old thing, with 
such an cxcresccnoc.” Wi^lia^a Afwrij, 

by J. W* MackaiL Vol. II* page 97.1 


the idiosyncrasies of his personal Usle with eternal principleSj and could catpress 
hirnsclf in beautiful English^ he was abk to confuse many issues and to turn 
the minds of his audiences away from the world they were living in to a dream 
world of mediaeval romance. He set forth his beliefs under six headings in 
an appendix to his Ltciures m Atchiu^iur^ and Fainting^ when tliey appeared in 
book form, and revealed his preoccupation with the purely superficial aspects 
of architectural design^ That Gothic or Romanesque coustniction is nobler 
than Greek construction- 2. That ornamentation is the principal part of 
architecture- 3. That omamcntatioii should be visible- 4- That ornamentation 
should be natural- 5- That omamentation should be thoughtful. 6. And that 
therefore Gothic ornamentation is nobler than Greek omamentation, and 
Gothic architecture the only architecture which should now be built*” The 
expounding of these propositions led him to assert (in support of the second) 
that “the highest nobility of a building does not consist in its being well buHt^ 
but in its being nobly sculptured or painted.” He had said much the same thing 
in the preface to the second edition of 7^^ Sfpm I^fnps of ArchikUwf^* “The 
fact iSj there arc only two fine arts possible to the human race, sculpture and 
painting. What we call architecture is only the imociation of these in noble 
mnssesT or the placing of them in fit places. All architecture other than this is, 
in fact, mere buildiftgi and though it may sometimca be graceful, as in the groin- 
ings of an abbey roof; or subhme, as in the battlements of a border tower; there 
is, in such examples of iq no more exertion of the powers of high art, than 
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in the gracefulness of a well-nordered chamber^, or the nobleness of a weU-built 
ship of war.” 

He rejected uncompromisingly the classic ordei^ of architccttircj and in Tfi^ 
St&ms of Vmke denounced them in these words: “\\lialever has any connection 
with the five ordet^j or witli any one of the orders; whatever is E>OTic or Ionic 
or Corinthian or Composite^ or in any way Grcciscd or Homanised; whatever 
betrays the smallest respect for Vitruvian laws or conformity with Palladian 
work—that wc are to endure no moreJ^ He regarded the Reiiaissance as “a 
foul torrent,” an arrogant and impious attempt by man to set himself above 
Nature* by seeking to impose unity and symmetry. He urged people not to 
fear incongruities^ not to think of unities of eJJeclj and in one of his more 
confused lectures* in which moral earnestness raised its dreary head* he said, 
“Inlroduce your Gothic line by line and stone by stone; never mind mixing 
It with your present architecture; your existing houses will be none the worse 



I1lhlib 4^ in Camden Hill Road, KcmiTigions LfhodoD, built when ciithmia™ for 
the Gadiic Revival wai at iu hei^ht^ 
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for having Utde bits of better work fitted to them; build a porch, or point a 
window^ if you can do nothing else; and remember that it is the giory of 
Gothic architecture that it can do mjthing. Whatever you really seriously want^ 
Gothic will do it for you; but it must be an iamest want.^* 

The result of aU this teaching and pix^aching was to make architects more 
intent upon disguise than dcsigm The works of novelists like Sir Walter Scott 
had endowed the Middle Ages ^vith a spurious charm, and mediaeval building 
terms had, according to Ruskin* a “strange and thrilling intcrcit*^^ He instanced 
**Vault, Archj Spire, Pinnacle, Battlement, Barbican, Porch, and myriads of 
such others, words everlastingly poetical and powerful whenever they 
occur* * * * ” liVhat happened, he asked, if you removed from Scott's romances 
‘^the word and the idea turrd?^ ^. Suppose, for instance, when young Osbaldistone 
is leaving Osbaldistone Halh instead of saying ^The old clock struck tw^o from 
a turret adjoining my bedchamber," he had said, "The old clock struck two 
liom the landing at the top of the stairs,^ what would become of the passage? 
*\nd can you really suppose that what has no power over you in words has 
no power over you in reality? Do you think there is any group of words which 
would thus interest you, when the things expressed by them are uninteresting?"' 

Intoxicated by melodious words and bemused by the romantic appeal of 
such features as turrets, battlements, pinnacles, crockets and buttresses, archi¬ 
tects crowded their sketch books with picturesque bit 5 and pieces of oTnament 
when they travelled in England or Europe. These studies they boarded, 
applying selections from their hoard to whatever they happened to be buildings 
a practice that led to many incongruous mixtures of Gothic motl{$ and Industrial 
materials. 1 he architect ceased to be the master-dcsigncr; he became separated 
from contemporary life, and lost that comprehensive sense of social and dvic 
responsibility that, in England, he had formerly shared with the educated 
aristocracy of the Georgian period. From the iBao's he was working incrcaringly 
for a new rich dass that had acquired wealth from the Industrial Revolution, 
and its members were very different in taste and judgment from the urbane 
Georgian aristocrats. This class, grimly impatient of the arts of life, was infected 
with the Puritanbrn of the Evangelical Movement and the Nonconformist 
sects, but it was also purse-proud, two characteristics which made it susceptible 
to the Christian respectability of the Gothic Revival, and to an ostentatious 
style of furnishing and interior decoration that originated in Germany after 
the end of the Napoleonic wars, and was known as Biedcrmdr* This debased 
variation of the French Empire style, named after a Philistine character who 
figured in the journal Ftugtnde BluHer^ depended upon the luscious use of 
daborate carving and embcKsscd metalp so that every surface suffered from an 
indisciplined lavishness of ornament. The classic system of design had been 
challenged, and without its regulating framework—which had controlled 
though it had nci^'er subdued the Rococo style—the proportions of buildings 
and their contents were governed only by romantic whim or vulgar appetite. 
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Thic Forili Bridge^ begun m 1882 and completed in was designed by Sir 

R^nj atnm Baker (184^1907). It is an e3ra,mple of industrial amhJtectiire that 
mak^ no concessions to traiditlon, and is not a. pretentious and uneasy partnmhip 
between metal and masaTnyT BritAimia tubular bridge. [See page 315,) 


In Britain and America and large parts of Eiiropep creative vitality in architec¬ 
ture was dormant. Tlie Crystal Palace gave evidence of latent powers, but 
it was not until 1889 that an authende adventure in design began in the United 
States, when tlic eleven-storey Tower Building broke the Georgian skyline of 
New York City. That year JB89 was an important one in the history of architec¬ 
tural design, for at the Paris Ejchibition two buildings openly proclaimed their 
steel construction. One became famous as the tallest buildiitg in the world* 
and retained its tide until 1931^ when the Empire State Building was completed 
in New York, It rose to a height 01984 feet Ibom its 2i*acTe base in the Champs 
de MarSp and was designed by Alexandre Gustave Eiffel, an engineer vrho 
had built many large-scale bridges* The other, which has been demolished, 
was the Hatk dca Machines, designed by the engineer Contamla and the 
architect Dutert* This combination of steel and glass enclosed a space 
1,377 feet 6 inches long, 377 feet wide, and 147 feet 6 Inchca high; its steel 
members, curving gracefully, gave an impression of airy Ughtness. In 1B89 the 
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Forth Bridge was completed in Scotland; another structure that made no 
concessions to tradition^ for Sir Benjamin Baker, the designer^ rejected the type 
of partnership between metal and masonry that Robert Stephenson had favoured 
forty years earlier, when he built the Britannia Bridge over the Mcnai Strait. 
(See pages 315 and 321.) 

For the majority of European^ British and American architects, the frank 
acknowledgment of steel construction, exemplified by such structures as the 
Halle des Machines and the Forth Bridge, had little signiBcance: they were 
works by engineers, and from the early seven teen Eh century until the beginning 
of the nineteenthj the architcci had tended to abdicate his over-all responsibility 
for certain types of consLructional work* One of the first instances of the separa¬ 
tion of engineering work and architecture occurred in 1620, when Lemercier 
\vas sent with an engineer to make a report on a bridge near Rouen**^^^^ 
Bakeris Forth Bridge might, as Flinders Petrie suggested, ^^be the typical 
example of freedom from needless restriction, in meeting one of the oldest needs 
of man with methods and material already well know^n, apart from fresh 
discovery.’No archit ect in Britain appeared to be aw are of its significance ■ 
but by then architecture had become “a light, genteel employment, giving 
the position, social and financial, due to gentlemen and scholarSp^^^’^n That 
blunt description of the architoctural profession was written by John T. Emmet, 
a critic who derided Victorian taste and the architecture that satisfied it. Some 
of his views had a prophedc flavour, for he said that aspiring architects did 
not $ec '‘the sodaJ revolution now m progress, less demonstrative but far more 
general than that of France. There the few thousands of the ajistocnicy were 
Lhc chief sufferers j with us the millions of the middle class will feel the change. 
In but a few^ years' time the children of the labouring man will be as wcU 
condilioned in the woridj as well prepared to assert thdr person id and menial 
claims before society, as the sole heir of any ttianufacturer or wealthy 
raeTchanl.*'^**^^^ 

Not only WTre architects unaw^are of the social movements tliat were to lead 
ultimately to the British welfare state of the mid-Uvendeth century; they were 
too preoccupied %rith spurious ^*re\ivab” to be aware of any genumc movement 
in architectural design, although revolutionary ideas were shining ihrough the 
work of engineers. Unfortunately, engineers were generally as purblind as 
architects about the potency of their contribution to architectural design; 
architccturcji they felt, was something that was upplifd to theur work, as scraps 
of Gothic ornament were applkd by architects to their buildings. Some cnginccis 
wxrc prepared to recommend the architectural styles appropriate, in their 
view, for clothing various types of industrial structures. Early in the 1860's, 
Sir Robert Rawlinson, a civil engineer, published "'a noble folio volume of 
lithographs, all of them examples of tall chimneys which, without being 
decorated, arc thoroughly decorative^ Their ornamentation is a part of them¬ 
selves ; and this is an ornamentation which shows how readily the most unsightly 





^hen VicEorbui ^^ngincer^ Lliouglit nboiiE biduAlimJ thdr thoughts 

^“mcd to mctbada of db^xiismg it- In Sir Robert Rawlinson^s Dii^rts/sr Fafto^^ 
ami aih^r Tali published ^bcnjt 186^7 bc said ■ “II wdl be aq new 

^hing lo add beauty to a call chiuiiicy^ ai same of our bai iucJiiteelj have desigtied 
and erected ornaineniai tail chinmev^ In England/' The illustratiom cm this 
page are rep™Juccd from his worlfp which was apparently prii^THely primed far 
the auihUTp aj oa pubLoher's name appeaxa an ihe dtle-page^ (Si^ JSS.) 
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objects may be 5upci:^cded by structures that will be both beautiful in themselves^ 
and will group well and effectively >vith other buildings/'t^'^^* (See page 323.) 

So factory chinmeys became gigantic watch-towers or bell-towers; factories 
were built to imitate Venetian palaces; the mouths of railway tunnels were 
hanked by embatded towers to suggest the gateways of mediaeval castle; and 
such forms of disguise became so inextricably confused with the idea of design, 
that the very meanmg of the word design became doubtful. Fine pieces of 
engineeriog were often masked by redundant masonry, as^ for example^ the 
Tower Bridge in Londou^ which is a suspension bridge with a secondary bascule 
bridge in the centre span that opens to let ships pass through. The main towers^ 
and the abutment towers* have steel skeletons, which are concealed by stone 
facing* backed with brickwork^ simulating the supcrfldal characteristics of 
Scottish baronial architecture! and representing, as H* G. Wells pointed out 




Tlic Towtf Bndgc, compicied in 18^5* witt the mock-Cothic Hdu«;s cf 
ParLLunent and 'th^ cloclt ujwcTp npDcplcd aM over the warld xs a atmeture 

vyrnboHc of London, Seven ycAn after it wai built, H. G. Wells wrote in ha 
of '^ikai fccble-Emnded contcoiporary ihirkine of Uie mith of thun^ 
that hii given the world ujch atockbroker in armour aifaim as ihe Tower Eridge 
And hiiiarical romAncr. , , /* 
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in ftcblc-mindcd contemporary shirking of the truth of things 

that has given the world such stockbroker in armonr affairs. . . , ”11041 

The Tower Bridge was a regrettable result of the taste for mediaeval forms 
that, established by the Gothic Revival, had disseminated throughout Britain, 
the British Dominions and the United States of America, a wholly false idea 
of the architecture and art of the Middle Ages* Even the meUowing effect 
of a century of weathering has not made the churches and other buildings 
of that imitative period comparable in character or beauty with their mediacv^al 
prototypes ; so many of them were designed by mediocre copyist, and even 
architects of genuine ability^ like Sir George Gilbert Scott, were hampered 
by loyalty to a dead st>de. Only one man of outstanding genius^ after Pugin, 
understood that the spirit which had inspired the art of the Middle Ages should 
be revived, and that, imbued with this spirit, artists and craftsmen might 
reaumc the English tradition from the point where it had been interrupted 
in the rixteenth century, re-escabhsh the nadve English style, and restore creative 
validity to architecture and the arts and crafts. Hb name was William Morris 
(1834-1896), and although his influence was Hmited at first in hb own country, 
it persbted, and spread to Europe, where it >vas taken far more seriously, 
particularly in the Scandinax-ian countries. He was a poet, a writer of majraric 
prose, an ardst and an executant craftsmaji. He originated two revivab: the 
domestic revival in architecture, and the handicraft revival, which attempted 
to rejuvenate the declining arts and crafts. 

The domestic revival was not consciously sponsored by Morrh, though it 
generated by his friendship with Philip Webb the architect, who built 
a house for him at Bexley Heath in Kent, called the Red House, which became 
a model for many others built during the last four decades of the nineteenth 
century and the opening years of our own. Webb used an L-shaped plan, and, 
rather oddly, the sitting-rooim, the dining- and drawing-rooms, and the haJl 
all faced north; the house had two storeys with a high-pitched roof of red tiles, 
and walls of warm red brick. It had a careless and comfortable independence 
of character; its romantic features, the gables mid oriel ivindows, were not 
self-conscious additions, advertising allegiance to the Gothic st>'lc, and Webb 
and Morris came nearer to picking up the threads of the old Englbh native 
style and weaving them into something fresh than any other architects and 
designers in the nineteenth century* That nadve English style had survived, 
with various tnodifications, from the sixteenth to the early eighteenth century; 
even in the lifetime of Morris, country masons, pardcularly in stone-using 
districts like the Cotswolds, w'ould build such internal features as fireplaces 
m exactly the same way as a Tudor masonj not consciously, not from carefully 
made drawings, but by rule-of-thumb methods banded down for gcncratiotu- 
(Such crafbinen survived in Worcestershire and Gloucestershire as late as the 
1920'a.) 

Morris had been trained as an architect and a painter, but he soon became 
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The m trailer tp Shug^borcugh Park tLuiueJ, illiutrated to G»r Jioads, 
a book wrilten by Frederick S, Williamji, and fint publiihed ip 185a, The 
author itatrd that tuiiael Entra^ficca •'iliouJd be various in rtylc, yet 
comuletil with iLr style of work. They shuiild be miulvc, to be aui table as 
apprcKtehes to works pramtii^ iJir appearance of glooip, solidityj and 
itrengtlL xMr. Simms, the engineer, hai wcU remarked, that a light and 
highly decorative structure, however elegant and well-adaptrd for other 
purptHc^ would be very unsuitable in such a situation: it is plainneta enm- 
bined wilb boldprsi, and massivenes without hcavinm, that in a tupnd- 
entrance constitute elegance; and it ii at the Mine time mort cHsnomical. 
These conditions may hr answered without cramping the taste of the 
engineer, as lar as taste enten into the coiupasition of such designs; ftir 
architectural display in such wnrla would be as much misplaced as the 
masrivcncsi of engineering works would be, if applied to the elegant and 
totefnlly d«]gned itmcturea nf the architect/' This quotation disclosta the 
neh mnfiismn of Vtclonan writers about the relatiorahip nf arehitecture 

and cnsiTKcring. 
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aware of that rift betwtcii art and life that began with the Renaissance, when 
the practice of any art tended to become a prolessional operation, detached 
from and unrelated to the common arts and craits of the people in any coimtry- 
Hc was the first artist, as Dr, Pevsner points out, **to realise how precarious 
and decayed the social foundations of art had become during the centuries 
since the Renaissance, and especially during the years since the Industrial 
Rev'oIution.”(“0 Morris and the artists and architects who cndoised his 
bcliefe felt that architecture should arise naturally and with a new, robust 
vigour fmm a revival of the crafts. The task of building and furnishing the 
Red House had proved to him and his friends that the decorative arts and 
crafts of England were moribund, for it was impossible to buy well-designed 
furniture or good patterns of textiles or wallpapers j and it was to supply this 
dcfidcnq,', and to elevate standards of design, that in i 8 < 5 i the firm of Morris 
and Company was founded, which was prepared to undertake carving, metal¬ 
work, stained glass, and also to produce w allpaper, cliiutzcs, carpets and furni¬ 
ture. Philip Webb, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Ford Maddox Brown, Faulkner and 
Marshall were associated with Morris in this venture. The attempt to revive 
handicrafts was expensive in practice. Making things by Iiand was now a costly 
business, compared with mecJianica] production, which Morris abhorred, so 
he and his associates found themselves catering only for that relatively tiny 
section of the community that had both wealth and artistic sensibility. The 
lives and homes of the common people and the prosperous middle classes were 
untouched, and common art, apart &om sporadic manlfestatioiis at country 
fairs and in some of the crafts of the country-side, remained in a state of suspended 
animation. 

In Sweden and Denmark the work and example of Morris helped to case 
the ^ansirion from handicrafts to machine production; and one of the fine 
architectural results of the application of his teaching is Ragnar Ostberg's 
Town Hall at Stockholm, perhaps the last great romantic building in Europw:, 
certainly the last to be built before the influence of Moms was displaced by 
the Modem Movement in architecture, with its initial austerities, arising from 
a puritanical regard for structural frankness and an avowed dislike of ornament. 
(See plate 30.) The modem movement, which fostered the new Western architec¬ 
ture, was consciously conceived in the last decade of the nineteenth century; 
its pioneers identified it with the industrial age in which they lived, an/l openly 
proclaimed that the engineer w'as the real architect of that age. Suspicion and 
dislike of mechanised industry were commonplace then among people with 
any pmtensions to artistic taste; and it was difficult for many educated people 
to believe that, apart from such comfortable conveniences as railways and 
steamships, the machine was an unmixed blessing. 

In their books and lectures, both Ruskin and Morris had denounced the 
devastation caused by the Industrial Revolution, through the debasement of 
the visual environment of Britain and large areas of Europe. London and other 



LoiicE&fij in the nud-nineicetiLii century wai lulj a city of ipira and tow«ij and the 
street^ Htill exhibited sninc traces of Oeorg'Eaii ^race^ In iB^tp A. ^allwm Vvw ^ Xflftdo*? 
vm p^jbiiihed by Banks Go.j giving a birTi'i^<yc pteture caT the city. Above is the 
view we$t of the Tower and east of Sl PauFs. These views arc conliaued on the oppoiile 
page and the iwq ihal folkrtv. 
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Fmin St. Pauj'i a^Dug FImI Street, (tie baUiwii view conrinuri. In 1851, Ludj^tc HiU 
had noi been crossed by a r^lway bridge, w> St. Paul’s couJd be seen from Lud^te 
Circus. The dcstnictinn of that view li shown on page 333, where Ekjrt’s impression 
of Fleet Street^ Ludgatc Cimis and St. PauJ\ b reproduced. 
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From TtiUipIc Bar+ WEAtH'ards alcmg ihc Ssrand^ the baJloon view cdniJ^lieL The 
scvutli b^nk u already ibowin^ a protniiin^ crop of fartary cbimneyi, and a cmiple 
of ihot lowcn. Part of the Hui^crfbrd Suspmdii^ Bridge is ^hown abo^c, and it is 
continiued on the oppOaite page. "When this vitu rcTnm'ed, it was replaced by an iron 
railway bnd^, oulslanding in. its brutality of dcsipi. 
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From mid-^inind to Regent Cirrus^ oa FIcEradilly CUrcua -w^ formerly tailed^ London 
was a? yet iminvaded by iiiclmErbJ buildini^; though many reiidcnLiaJ areas had 
become nfficea and a few of (hem had become converted to n'otkahopfi- [See oppedte 
page, and pags 3^9* and 333.] 
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cides in England and Scotland were disfigured by the intrusion of Industrial 
buildings, with tall, reeking chicdineys that competed with the spires Md steeples 
of mediaeval and Georgian churches. “Enlightened Klf-interest, that slick 
Victorian phrase for clTicient selfishness, was boorishly unenlightened about 
civic and itiral amenities. The fine tradition of humanised landscape, diversi¬ 
fied by villages and towns with architectural character, was broken; and the 
new additions to towns which followed the expansion of industry were brutally 
ugly and morally indefensible, for they were badly built, insanitary, and ™n 
up at the minimum of cost to accommodate the new and growing population 
of industrial operatives. Everywhere the activities of organised industry appeared 
to justify the strictures of Ruskin and Morris, and their followers.^Morris had 
written of “the black horror and rtckless squalor of our manu^cturing districts, 
so dreadful to the senses which are unused to them that it is ominous for the 
future of the race that any man can live among it in tolerable cheerfulness. ..." 
The immense, casual unddincas of industrial developmcntj ahenated architects: 
even the young generation, though they might have become bored by the pallid 
piety of the Gothic Revival, were repelled by the machine. 

The first men to understand that architecture could be inspired by the 
machine and by industrial materials like Iron and steel were not English. The 
revelation came to five men: two Americans, two Austrians and a Belgian. 
The Americans were Louis Sullivan (1850-1924) and Frank Lloyd Wright 
(bom tSeg); the Austrians, Otto Wagner (1841-1918) and Adolph Loos 
(1870-1933), and the Belgian, Henry van de Velde (bom 1B63). These pioneers 
of the modem movement saw very clearly the absurdity of ornamental disguises 
for buildings. Their views were often extreme. Adolph Ix 3 C 56 , in an article 
entitled “Ornament and Crime,” suggested that love of ornament in an adult 
was indicative of arrested mental development, that the greatness of the early 
twentieLh century was proved by inability to invent new ornament, that men 
had vanquished ornament, learned to do without it, that the streets of new 
towns would be resplendent with great white walla, and the city of the future 
as bare and dazzling as Zion, Van de Velde declared that beauty was inherent 
in machines, that “the engineers stand at the entrance of a new style,” and 
what was needed in architecture was "a logical structure of products, uncom¬ 
promising logic in the use of matcriala, proud and frank exhibition of working 
proccsscs.”tio4i Meanwhile architects were ignoring the significance of steel 
construction, as the Romans had formerly ignored the significance of the arch; 
and with few exceptions the new, tall buildings in American cities made no 
outward acknowledgment of die structural revolution. Some were huge masonry 
towers, without a steel skeleton, like the twenty-two storey Monadock Block 
in Chicago, built by Daniel Burnham and John Root in iSgo-gi. The Wainw right 
Building in St. Louis, designed in 1890 by Sullivan, did tentatively acknowledge 
the latt of its steel construction, thus achimng, as Dr. Pevsner has pul it, 
“the splendid simplicity of rhythm and the unfaltering directness ofefiect.”‘“T* 
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Lud^tc Hill, which cfHjld h^vc beccune a. gTand approach to ihe clauicol magniHccrKt 
of St. PaurA CaihfdiAl^ oblilnrated by inaddli:^ ccmmerdAl buildiiii^p and baited 
ajQToss by a railway bnd|^. Xo other capital !□ Emndipe exhibited such disregsjtl for 
Order and beauty as mEd-niTictcerub century Lronden, when Darf drew' this si^enc of 

squaJid congestion. 
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Nearly all the skyscrapers erccied during the first half of the present century 
hid thdr steel construction behind walls which still gave tlie impression that 
they were thick enough and strong enough to support the building, though 
actually they were mere skins, hanging from and conce^g the internal 
skeleton of steel: curtain walls, as tliey arc now called. Sullivan had said tlmt 
“the architects of Chicago welcomed the steel frame and did something wth 
iL The architects of the East were appalled by it and could make no contribution 
to it. In fact, the tall office buildings fronting the narrow’ streets and lanes ol 
lo%ver New York were provinciahstns, gross departures from the law of common 
sense. For the tall office building loses its validity when the surroundmgs are 
uncongenial to its nature; and when such buildings are crowded together upon 
narrow streets or lanes they become mutually destructive.’While arohitecte 
like Suifivan and Frank Lloyd Wright were fortilying their independence of 
traditional forms by courageous experiments, and finding patrons to back dieir 
ideas, many .\merican architects were engaged on immense building projecte, 
Rom^ in appearance, though far exceeding in scale anything attempted in 
the Roman Empire. Tlie famous partnership between McKim, Mead 
White was responsible for adorning New York and other cities with buildings 
that reproduced the elegant proportions and classical details of the Italian 
Renaissance; the life of the classic orders was thus renewed and prolonged. 
As buildings they were not, apart from their sixe, characteristically American. 
In his monograph on the partnership, written in 1924, Sir Charles Reilly said 
“These noble, reticent buildings of McKim, Mead and Wliite’s impress a 
uni vernal spirit such as our present-day civilisation should do, even if it does 
not. They svould be equally at home in I^oudon as in New York.”*^''?' 

Some of those buildings were gigantic in scale, like the Pennsylvania Railway 
Station in New York, built in igo6, with its enormous waiting liall modelled 
on the Tepidarium of the Baths of Caracal I a at Rome. The growth of New 
York, and other American cities, during the nineteenth century, had stimulated 
such architectural assertions of commercial and civic prospierity. The pace of 
grow'th, the rapid replacement of buildings which had outlived their economic 
usefulness, and the speedy development of new sites, had no precedent in the 
history of cities in Europe or Britain. 

Hitherto rides had expanded slowiy; sometimes in accordance with a pre¬ 
conceived plan; but in the United States they changed within a lifetime from 
a group of shacks to a roaring business community, thronged with traffic, 
and diversiEcd with buildings in every suitable or unsuitable style that builders 
and architects had resurrected, for American architectural fashions closely 
followed those of nineteenth century England, particularly in New York, “The 
flood of bad taste in design that had inundated Europe and England in the 
middle years of the ccntuiy also reached America, though the regional variations 
of bad taste in American building were less distinctive than the regional 
variations that had given to colonial Georgian architecture and to American 
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Thfi Turbo factory, daignsJ by Peter BdirtnSj and erected ia [5^09 tn the Huttco- 
straw, Bedin- The first large building in Europe that discicwd the nkHrarter 
of the mpdem movenicntr and a Ibreriinner of the new Westrm ardbitetiure, 

design generally such agreeable character during the eighteenth centurvv New 
York continued to grow at a speed that far outstripped contemporary English 
cities I and it had this considerable advantage over most English cides^—it was 
confined to an island, and a street plan had been made and followed^ Horizontal 
development was therefore under some kind of control* That control 
orderly rather than iitiaginativej but at least it saved the city on Manhattan 
Island from becoming an untidy cat^s cradle of streets. Some open spaces were 
preserved and, as in London^ a few were adorned with inferior statuaryj for 
despite their independence of spintj the American nation cherished many 
English ceremonial habits and ideas^ and, throaghout the nineteenth centuryj 
displayed a comparable incapacity for artistic perceptionThe largest 
open space in New York was Central Park^ that was purchased for the city 
in 1856, after ten years of public-spirited agitation by leading citizens^ and 
planned by Frederick Law Olmsted and Calvert Vaujc. Work on the Park 
began in 1B57 as a relief project during a period of depression. 

Despite set-backs caused by transient financial panics. New ’iork expanded 
until the limits of the island were reached- After the elevator had been invented 
in the early 1850^5 the engineer and the architect could defy horizontal Umila- 
tionsj and when the electric elevator was introduced the upward growth of 
New York and Chicago beganj and was widely Inntatedi. The vertical develop¬ 
ment of Chicago rivalled that of New York, and its expansion was even more 
spectacular and rapid than that of the older city. In 1804 the Federal Govem- 
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ikish Houst* AJdwyctk London, cicajj^ned by Hcindc imd Cor bet i, iod btiili 
during ibe nbictcoi-tvvnntici on tbe iiland site between Aldwytii ajad the Slwicl. 

The northern facade, jhnwn here, c]os« the long siata down Kingway* An 
ffxamplc of the moniunental dassic atytt ibat was still popular in Britain and the 
United State between the two world 

menl cstablislied'a post Qii|the site of Chicago, called Fort Dearborn. Shortly 
after it was founded^ the post attained the dignity of a set dement with fourteeti 
houses, and evcti in 1830 its population was stiU below loo; but within ten 
yeai^ it rose to 4,500, and by 1B70 it was a great railway junction and a city 
where 506,000 people lived and worked. In 1871 a disastrous ftre swept away 
the original aty^ and it was rebuilt on a grid plan^ with some magnificent 
boulevards. To^ay the buildings of the lakeside area give Chicago a skyline 
of fantastic beauty, rivaling that of New York. 

The growth of towns in the United States followed the extension of the railway* 
which was the new road^ and often the only mad, which linked up the huge 
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ttmtoty of the Republic. (It was called the railrM^p not the railway.) Often it 
became the backboncj tlie main street, of a ^^llagc; and when tillages grew 
into towns, their growth and plan were determined by the railroad that bisected 
them. Generally, the grid plan was adopted in the laying out of new towns, 
and in the early phases of their growth nearly all the buildings in them followed 
the traditional wood-framed^ prefabricated type of structure. To support the 
dignity of civic and educadonal buildings and great commerciai establishments^ 
classic archjtrcture was usually deemed essential, and when such work was 
entrusted lo architects of the capacity of McKini, Mead and White, die results 
were distinguished. This classic revival produced some fine monumental 
architecture. Few modem buildings in America or Europe attain the calnip 
dignified beauty of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D.C*, a Doric 
structure designed by Henn' Bacon and completed in igaa. An earlier buildingj 
the New^ York Public Library'^ finished m 1911, is an example of ddigent 
scholarship: correct, eompetentj but spiritless. Designed by Carrere and 
Hastings, it has an impressive fa gad c of white V^ermont marble, with a tall^ 
triple-arched portico fronting Fifth Avenue. The Corinthian order is used 
skilfully. Surrounded and dwarfed by high buildings, it seems far more incongru¬ 
ous as an architectural survival than such buildings as the Temple of the 
Scottish Rite at Washington, which is not overshadowed by examples of 
contemporaiy design. That Masonic Temple, by John Russell Pope, completed 
in tgi5, derives its character from the Mausoleum of Halicamassos. 

There was no widespread classical revival in England comparable in purity 
and vigour with the American revival of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Only a Few men interpreted the classic orders with the fertility^ of 
invention that had given such robust warmth to the work of the great architects 
of the English Renaissance, to Wren, Hawksmorej Vanbrugh and Gibbs—and 
of these tlie greatest was Sir Edwin Luty^ens In his early, romantic 

period he built large country houses for wealthy and discerning people, display¬ 
ing a mastery of the iraditionaJ English domesde style^ and his richness of 
invention is exhibited in such works as Orchards, Godaiming, in Snrrey 
[1893-1899), Marsh Court, Stockbridge, m Hampshire (r9oi)p and Little 
Thakeham, Sussex (1902). There were many others; but as he matured, he 
became convinced that by imng ihc classic orders he would be able to exert 
to the full his gifts as an artist and an architect. Mr. Christopher Hussey, in 
his masterly biography of JiUty^ns, has described this moment of recognition and 
deliberate choice. *"As he became more conscious of his powers he discovered 
delightedly the logic, force, and subtlety of the Orders, and tmpadence began 
to consume him Ibr opportunities wader than the largest of country houses 
could afford for exercising his and their capacitics/^tiiu tJne of the early 
examples of Ids new^ vision of architectural design is the classic villa of Heatlicote 
at lUdey, which he undertook in 1906^ where he used the Doric order with a 
freshness and vitality unknown in England for over a hundred and fifty' years. 
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He left a great body of work to mark the last inspired interpretation of clasac 
aiehitecti^by an English architect, great homes, banks oty offices, the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall, and the majesde building? at New Delhi. 

This revival of pure classic was the last flicker of the Renaiss^ce spirit 
momentarily rekindled in the United States and Engird, and wholly 
tiom the debased “free classic;' popular at the turn of the century, which w^ 
partly a reaction from the Gothic Revival, and led to inany unhappy mu^- 
of the orders. Otic of the most accomplished pmchtionets of free c 
was Norman Shaw (laji-igia). who, with an invenhvenes that recalled the 
early work of Qie Flemish Renaissance architects, u$ed dassjc motir$ and often 
distorted them. His best-known building ts Newr Scotland liard m 
and his Piccadilly Hotel, ungainly in form and dull in det^ was one of the 
first buildings to destroy the scale of Nash's Regent Sueet. Neither the cl^c 
revival nor "free classic” had any relationship with the modem movement m 
architectural design, which was developing conjmrrendy; but 
domatio style, originated by Philip Webb and Wilham Moms, and the decora- 
tive mcitjfe ot tht Art Muutaa school* had. some formative mfluence- ^ 
Sullivan in America used the undisciplined naturalistic motifs Art Nifustm 
to embeUish some of his buildings, until he repudiat^ ornament. The movement 
was certainly a consdous attempt to create a non-histonca] style; as revolution¬ 
ary as the attempt by the makers of the modern movement to denve their 
architectural inspiration from the machine and mdusmal maten^. It had 
a passing effect only on interior architecture in Europe, Britain and j^enca, 
not because it was lootiesa, but because it was a fashion, ornament^ in character 
and out of tune with ihe real revolution in architectural thought. In his first 
published essays, Adolf Loos attacked the Art Kmu style/” 3 > 

During the iBgo’s and until 1914, the romantic domestic style flounshed in 
England, and was practised by such architects as Charles Anneslcy Voys^ 
[1857-* 940 > whose houses, revolutionary in their day, have since establisl^ 
a form that has been accepted, imitated, and grossly parodied by speculative 
builders. This domestic style was adopted for the new garden cities and suburbs 
that were built in England between the iSyo’s and 1914. The term “garden 
city” was popularised by Ebenezer Howard, who used it in his book, To-moTraui; 
a Pface/ut Pat A to Rial Jtefom, published in 1898, though it was first employed 
by Alexander T. Stewart, who founded a model estate on Long Island, New 
York, in 1869. Stewart, who was the head of tiie largest retail stores in New York 
which subsequently became the establishment known as John Wanamakers, 
had bought S,ooo acres on Long Island, where he built a model town for his 
own and other dty worktIn England two garden estates were planned 
for the employees of Lever Brothers and Cadbury’s. For the former, Port 
Sunlight was begun in 188S, on a site near Lower Bebington, in the WirraJ 
peninsula of Cheshire: Boumville in Worcestershire, a few miles south-west 
of Birmingham, dates from 1B95. W. R. Lethaby defined the garden city as 
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“a town which exists in proper relation to the country round about it—a relation 
as between heart and lung^, between a centre of community life and distributed 
country labour by which each reacts beneficially on the other-”* a* The idea 
of the independent garden dt>% advocated by Ebenezer Howard, was taken 
up in 1904 when Letch worth, in Hertfordshire, was planned and begun, and 
three years later the Hampstead Garden Suburb was laid out. {Raymond 
Unuin and Richard Barry Parker were the architects responsible for planning 
these two garden dries.) The earliest of the garden estates was Bedford Park, 
near Chiswick in the west of Loudon, begun in 18751 consisring of semi¬ 
detached houses built to the design of Norman Shaw* 

The influence of exceptional architects like Voysey and a few of his contem¬ 
poraries spread slowly j while the work of anoLher outstanding architect, 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh (iSeft-igaS), though admired in Europe, was 
largely ignored in his own country. His principal building, the Glasgow School 
of Art (1&98-1899}, was in advance of its time, and, like the early work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright in America, has, alter the passage of half a ccnturyi a 
contemporary air- 

In Europe, the first large building that disclosed the character of the modem 
movement, perhaps the first example of the new Western architecture, w'as 
the Turbo factory, erected in igog in the Huttenstrassc, Berlin, desired by 
Peter Behrens {i&68^i94o). The outline of that building was determined by 
the steel roof; the exposed steel stanchions of the flank wall formed the vertical 
members, which, like gigantic mullions, framed vast windows* That factory 
did not represent the dictatorship of materiab, of steel and glass and concrete, 
any more than the Parthenon represents the dictatoishlp of Pentelic marble. 
Materials and techniques condition design; only unimaginative designers permit 


The modem Dovenieiit in England was 
bcin^ fouffht for by many youns enter- 
piisin^ simhitcrts in tlic ninriccn-lliirtici. 
This QUinple: at Rcdhilh Surrey, of the work 
of ConneU^ Ward and Lutaa was compktcil 
in 193^: it waj an addition to an odaiing 
house, and waa deseed a hnoie for old 
people, who had separate Bats. The box-like 
projcctioiu on the facade are laider cup- 
boardi^ «ervmg four lepaiatc Idtcberts. 
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The dcpArtmcpt atort of PetCT Jqimm, SloaneSqum^ IjuskIod, dcsisr^cd hy WSlliain 
Ctabtrec [in a»ociadon witk Stater and Moberley and Professor Sir Charl^ 
RciUy)^ lightnosj Brace, and the harmafiinui adjuimicnt af homontal and 
verdr^ clcfncnta^ characterise this Etiglhh example of the modem movement in 
the late ninetccTwthiriica- 


them to control it ■ and they stimulate the ideas of inventive architects, leading 
them on to fresh adventures in structure and compositjon. (Sec page 335,) 
Steel and concrete and glass p used openly^ and without traditional inhibitionSj 
have allowed architects to solve with greater ease and economy an ancient 
problencL Secular arcbitectUTe has always been snhuenced by the need to modify 
or annul some dimatic condition. Al all tlines and in most countries, buildings 
have been designed to give protection against extremes of temperature; and 
in the long struggle to conquer cUmate, architects and engineers have, in ihis 
centuryf been able to create artificial condiiioos that are acceptable, for 
domestic, civic, commercial and industrial architecture. This has led to the use 
of large areas of transparent wall, to the enlargement of windows. At first this 
characteristic of the new Western arcMtccturc was apparent chiefly in industrial 
buildings, like the Turbo lactory by Peter Behrens, or the Fagus Boot-Last 
Factory at AlTeld-an-Jer-Leine, designed in 1911 by Waller Gropius in collabora- 
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Ahtnx: Highpaiut Fbta, Highg^tr, Lonfion, designed by Teeion, and built in ig^j- 
Tbc flhape orthe plan is a double crt*is, with lifts and siairwaya at the rwTj intcjuccucMi!!. 
On each floor, one fiat wxupia each ann of the erw^ with two fiats on the centra] 
part that jolm the ctwc=. TliLi 11 a rdnlonect concjetc bulldingt the Jtructural 
method and the material liberated the andiiiecti ftom any obligatiom 10 traditional 

Cbrma. 



Jiightr' The Sun Home, Frognai Way, 
Hampateadj London, by BU Maxwell 
Fry^ The hok^ntal char¬ 

acter is marlted, but the window? and 
batconla are light and grBtefii]. 
Compare the iiluitrationa On this page 
with the early house by Frank lioyd 
Wright and the ItaLLan apartment 
blocks cm plate jk 


I^: House at Witham, Essex, designed by 
Thomas Tait, F.R J.B A. The hoiiiontal 
featnrea arc deliberaiely emphadscfL 




















Traditional mctb/pdj of bmlding^ wtli local oiatmali, still accoiHit Ibr ibe vast 
majarity of hausca put up in diffecnl LuropesiQ countries and the United Stato^ 

The nc^ Wtatem arcMtcCburc li apreadJn^ j!owi>% but despite tbe loffic^ conircii- 
icncct and economy it lepnaents, LtJ form is imlkoiiliar; partleuiarly for domatic 
buildings. The Swiai house shown abqve is comfortably lamdiarp and suits the 
landscapcp of which it appears to be as much a part as the trees and Iklds. 

rion with Adolf Mcrycr, those formmuci^ oFsueh light, soaring crystalline towers 
as the Lever Building in Park Avenue, New York* (See plate 3 a*} 

In American domestic design, Frank Lloyd Wright, fiir ahead of his time, 
was at the turn of the century beginning to stre^ horizontal lines, to use long 
balconies, to widen windows, to make all those innovadons in the character 
and form of houses and the disposition of their apartments which would lead 
to intimate partnerships between rooms and gardens and landscapes, made 
possible by the picture window. Those bland, comprehensive relationships 
between the interior and the environment of a dwelling had not been attempted 
with such subtlety tince the Renaissance, when houses and landscapes, palaces, 
parks and gardens, were regarded as dements of one great exercise in architec¬ 
tural design. Frank Lloyd Wright'S early houses have had as marked an effect 
upon the modern domestic architecture of Europe and America as The Red 
House had upon the romantic domestic style in England. {See plate 31.) 

Before 1914, the prophets and practitioners of the modem movement in 
architecture were still regarded cither as courageous rcv'olutionaries, inspired 
leaders, or impossible cranks. Thdr rejection of traditional ideas, their refusal 
to disguise their materials or struclural techniques, ultimately allowed Walter 
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Gropiua to announce that "the morphology of dead styles has been destroyed J 
and we are jctuming to honesty of thought and feeling/’^ In that atmosphere 
the new Western architeetnre was generated; between the world wars it 
oommandKl the talents of a young, enterprising generation of architects in 
Europe, America and Britain; and it had its edticationalists and master- 
propagandists : Walter Gropius, who founded the peat design school for techni¬ 
cal and architectural education, the Bauhaus, which moved to Dessau in 1535; 
and Le Corbusier (Charles Eduard Jeanneret), whe^e books. Vers ufte Architecture 
and Urbmismej published during the igao’s. made an impact upon European 
thought that helped to change not only the idea3 of architects, but of those 
who controlled patronage /**73 

The modem movement was occasionally mismterpretedj as the classic orders 
were occasionally misinterpreted during the early Renaissance in Europe and 
England; as an architectuTal movement it is still young; but it has created a 
distinctive type of Western architecture which is to-day arising in every con- 
tinent. Its form, though still experimental, is unmistakable: wherever it appears 
it expresses a way of thought, an approach to architectural design as recognisable 
and lucid as the system of design once disseminated by the classic orders, chough 
far more pliant; and, as the classic orders once regulated the architecture of the 
Gracco-Roman world, the new Western architecture is now travcllmg round 
the modem w odd, everywhere challenging, replacing, absorbing or giving fresh 
life to national traditiom of hoilding. Although its early practitioners thought 
they were evolving an intcmadonal style, each nation gives its own character¬ 
istic interpretation to the fr^c and adventurous use of contemporary tcchm<jues 
and materials, as the European nations interpreted the cla^c orders when 
they re-cmcrgcd at the Renaissaacep five hundred years ago* The characteristics 
of the new Western architecture arc dUtajstefu! to some, inspiring to many; they 
are present in buildings and groups ofbuildingi^ as widely different in function 
and Locahty as the Hilton Hotel at Istanbul, the housing estates of the London 
County Council in Wandsworth, the ‘^Bastei” office buildiiig in Ztinch, the 
buildings of London Airport, the Rhine Birsfelden hydro-electric power station, 
the new Concert Hall in the Hardcnberg Strasse in Western Berlin, the schools 
in new English towns like Harlow in Essex, the tall office blocks of glass and 
aluminium in Pittsburg, Pennsylvama, or that spacious Technical Centre of 
General Motors, twelve miles south of Detroit, with its green areas, its central 
lake, its clusters of elegant bidldiiig$, which has been apdy called the industrial 
Versailles p 

Attempts to interpre t the significance of contemporary architecture can only 
be tentative. Much less of it is likely to survive than the architecture of former 
ages, not because of $oRie inevitable and inescapable catastrophe, but because 
30 many buddings now have a calculated economic life, like an ocean liner— 
after their earnings have covered the initial outlay for their construction and 
shown a return on the investment, they arc replaced. Modem cities, particularly 
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lngmUetils af tbc chaotk mixtuiCT clmracteruslk of the built-^p arras of EngHah dtiot 
and ihcir juburt* in ihe sccocul half of tbc twentieth century, BtiUdingfor Df^igf^tr 

by Ricbitd Sheppard and Hilton Wright.) 
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in the United States, have a comparatively rapid rate of replacement in 
commcrciai, industrial and residential areas. Of one thing we may be sure: 
what does survive for the scrutiny of posterity will reveal, as architecture always 
reveals, the truth about the people who created it, used it, and found it satisfying. 

The esttent, nature and accuracy' of such revelations have been suggested 
by the ten secrions of this book. The changes in the character of arcfutccture 
caused by structural inventions and the introduction of new materials have 
been described and illustrated. The effect of the three basic structural inven¬ 
tions may be summarised as follows: 

I. In post-and-linlel constmedon, horisontal and vertical members carry the 
building, and walls (which act as vertical members) have holes left in them 
for doors and mndows, 

II. The use of the arch led to the vault and the dome, and when buildings 
were carried by an internal frame, both post-and-lintel and arcuated construe- 
don w^crc employed, for the internal frame carried a vaulted roof, and the 
outside parts of the frame were buried in the outside walls. The Gothic cathe¬ 
drals had an internal frame of stone, linked with and penetrating the external 
walls. 

Ill* Steel construction and reinforced concrete have made it possible for an 
intemal frame to be set back within a building, so that the whole external 
wall becomes a light curtain, touching but not supporting the floors^ which 
arc carried by the inner steel frame and project from it like shelves. Buildings 
which used to be like crustaceans with a hard external supporting shell now^ 
resemble vertebrates, wth an internal skeleton. Walls have become thin, 
protective skins* 

Those three structural discoveries have liberated the gifts of architects from 
the fifth century e*c. to the present day. The Greeks brought post-and-lintel 
construction to its highest level in their temples, and in the Byzantine churches 
of the Eastern Roman Empire they employed arcuated constructioa with 
comparable genius. The mediaeval builders of the Gothic cathedrals used the 
arch ^ith an experimental verv'c that created a new', adventurous architecture, 
unmatched by the achievements of the Gracco-Roman world. Irrespective of 
national characteristics, individual tattc, and ultimate purpose, architectural 
design has been conditioned^ and sometimes inspired, by the three basic con¬ 
structional inventions. Periods of cxperinicntal development and great achieve¬ 
ment have often been followed by static periods, when the latent possibilities 
of a structural technique have been ignored^ and its Lme nature masked or 
minimised. We have just emerged from such a static period^ and, with the 
rise of the neiv Western architecture, arc at the beginning of what may wcU be 
inankjnd*s greatest adventure in buUding. 
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Volume IV, Chapter Vlj pages 332-233, 

(188) Op- pagp 234- 
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Pages 215--217. 

(194) The Creatioe Centaries^ by Henry John Randall, (London: Longmans, Green 
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(193) dn Apology for the ReiAoal if Chnsiian ArcMtecluTe in England^ by A. Welby Pugin. 
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QENEAAl. REFERENCES 

JcMcph Gwilfi trapslation of Vitruviua, De Ardui^cUtra (iSq6)p has bttri uaadj and 
Ijiaac Ware's translatian of PallaHio^a / Q]£attT& Ubn deWArcktUHara (1737)* GencraJ 
reference has been made to the follo^Tng: lyichonary ^ ArcMisciw^ (issued by the 

Arxdiitccttjral Publication Siicicty between 1853 and iSga); A Bwgrap^al Diciiarss^ 
of English Architectf, T6&o-i04£it by H. M. Colvin (London: John Miuray, 19^}; 
the Joumnl of thi Rt^ol Insliiuii of British Ardatects^ The AtddieeUtral Review^ The Byildtr^ 
and (for contemporary American architecture). The drrAitorfurai Forum. 


APPfiNtllX I 


SOME BOOKS ON ARCHITECTUKE 

This is not a bibliography: it is a very short annotated hat of works, related to the 
subjects and periods covered by the ten sections of thia book. 

GEKZRAJ. 

A HiSforj ArcMt&^iur^ AldAmij by Sir Banister Fletcher, PP.R.I.B.A. 

(London; B. T. Batsford Ltd, FLot issued 1B96. Tenth edidorij iggS,) I’he mtBt 
comprehenaivc and clearly dltLStrated reference book: indispensable to the study of 
architecturcp well planned and factual. 

TJu by Sir Albert Richardson^ PP.R.A.^ F.RT.BrA., and Hector O. 

Corbato. S.A*D,G., F.RJ.B.A. [London: The English Universities Press Ltd., 1938.] 
A richly iJJustmtcd study of architectural design and compositioHj from early Eg>-pt 
to the present day. 

ArcAiUeture by Sir Howard Robertscin^ PP.R.l.B.A, (London: Ernest Benn 

Ltd., 1957^) An excelJent introduedon to the study of architectural composition and 
historyj and the relationship of the architect to society. 7 ^ Princip/AF qf ArcAi'igcftirai 
Compatitiony by the same author, is a lucid guide to the subject^ using examples from 
traditional and contemporary building. (London: The Arcbitectural Press, first 
issued in ig!a4.) 

ArcAii&rhiK^ by William Richard Lclhaby. (Originally published in the Home 
University Library^, and re-issued by the Oxford University Press.) A compact and 
most readable history. 

T 7 v ArchiUcturf of Hurnardmy by Geoffreys Scott. (London: Constable & Co. Second 
revised edition^ 1934.) A study of the history of tastc^ following the Renaissance, 
One of the most outataading bodk& ever written on architecture. 

7 ^ H'Wib qf Man^ by Lisle March Phillipps. (London: Duckworth & Co,, 
first published in 1911.) A study of the revelation of national character through 
architecture, A later book, Fifftn Caiaicr^ by the same author, examines ardsde and 
cultural movements that influence architecture. (Ductworlh, 1915.] 

TAe PUasitr^ of ArehiSKiargy by Clough and Amabel W^illiams-EliLs. (London: 
Jonathan Cape Ltd. First published 1934: new version, 1954.) An urbane, discursive* 
and witty bex^k* which, throughout its twelve chapteis, justifies its tide. 

The Arckitgit in by ^^fartin S. Briggs^ E.R.I,B.A. (Oxford: The Clarendon 

Press, t927,) A most readable study of the fives and works of archiiects, from Graeco- 
Roman times to the end of the Renaissance. 

The ArehiUetutf of England^ ftm Afcrman Times Id the Prueni D^y by Frederick Gibberd, 
C.B.E,, F.R/I.B.A. (London: The ArchitcctmuJ Press, first publhbed 1938-) A highly 
condensed, welbillustratcd history,, which relates architecture to the arts and crafts 
and industrial design. 
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A Short Dtotions^ cf ArrMieoturf^ by I!>Dra Wa^e and Betty Beatty. A.R (London: 

George Allen i Unwin Ltd- Third edition, revised and enl^^ed, 1953,) A reliable 
and wcll-illiiStratcd glossary, which mdudes building terms in common uscu 


GR£££ AND ROldAN ANcmTTECTUM 

Greek and Roman architecture \a fully desciibcd and illustrated with e3caraplcs and 
reconstnictioiis in Sir Banister Fletcher’s Misto^ of ArdUtr^citm an the Carnporaiw 
Mfthod. During the eighteenth and early nineteen di centuries, many detailed studies 
and records were made of antique remains, and of these the foilowing arc among 
the most notable: — 

TTu ^‘intiquitiAs of Athens^ measured and delineated by James Stuart and Nicholas 
Rev^ett; a work sponsored by the Sodety of Dilettanti, and published in four volumes, 
the first appearing in 1763, the last in 1814. {See plate 3.) The Society also aponsored 
hman ArsiiqsdHeSj W'hich appeared in 1769. 

The ErecthAon ai Athens^ wUk Marhie and Terra-Cotta Ffagmtrds 0/ Athenian Arc/dkeUirep 
and a few remaiTis in Attioa, Me^^ra and Eiiuns, by Henry William Inwocid, iSay. 
(SW p^es 300 and 389J 

Antiquities of Magm Graecia^ by WiUiam ’Wilkins, coutaining drawings of the temples 
at Paestum and Syracuse- [Cambridge, 1S07.) {See page 390.) 

The Antiquities of Athens and other places of ^etce^ Sidfy etc.^ by Charles Robert 
Cockerell, published in 1B30 to supplement the work of Stuart and Revett. {See 
plate a.) In the same year he published his study of The Temple if Jupiter Oljfnpias at 
Agrigenium, and in 1S69 hia greatest w^ork. The Temptes of Jupiter Panhetlemus Egtna^ 
and af Apollo Epieurtu at Baisae^ 

The AreMteclural Antiquities of Rome^ measured and delineated hy George Lcdwcll 
Taylor and Edward Cresy* [Two volumes, 1831-1822^ Second edition, 1S74-) 

7^ Rmtts of the Palace ef the Emperor at Spalatro^ by Robert Adam^ with 

engravings by Bartolozai and other artists. 1764^ 

The Baths if the Romms Explained^ with the Restorations of Palladio Carteeied and Improued^ 
by Charles Cameron. 1772. page 304,) 

Etchings of Andent OrnamenUd Architeeiure, drawn from the Originals in Rome and other 
Farts of Itafy^ by Charles Heathcotc Tathamh z 799. 

The engravings of Giovanni Battista Piranesi, made during the eighteenth century, 
and depicting die buildings and andquiti^ of ancient Rome, have been issued tn 
vanous volimcs. About 2,000 of them, collected by hid son Fi^nccsco, are published 
in twenty-nine volumes. [Paris, 1B35--1837.) 


BYZAKTLNE, RQMAN’ESqUE ANTI GOTIHC -ARCHITECTURE 

Tlicsc periods are covered by W. R. Lethaby’s ArfMSatun-, Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner’s 
An Oullimr of ylrcAtrertimr (LoDdon : Penguin Books, 1942; re-issucd in a larger 

Ibiiiiftt by John NlmrayJ, an illinmnatiiig work by a great, scholar' and by Sir 
Banister Fletcher's already eiied. The Byzantine architecture of Greece is 

farilllAntly depicicd and described in Clasiicitl Ijtndscape u/iik FigweSf by' Osbert 
Lancaster (London: John Murray, 1947)- 
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The foUowirijf arc more spcdaiised work^: 

The Chmck r>f Sancta Sophia, CcnsUmlwopU: a Slmfy of BtalSiig^ by W* R. 

Lctbaby and Harold Swalnson, (London: Macmillaa & Co,, i Bg^..) A highly detailed 
technical study of Justinian’f great church, 

By^^antiTK Legacy, by Cecil Stewart^ D,AH{Edim]j A,RJ.B,A* (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1947.) A superbly dlustrated account of Byzantine buildings in 
Greece and ltaly» 

/ 4 n Infroduciion £a the Study qf Gothic Architecture, by J. H. Parken (Oxford: James 
Parker & Co^ OriginaHy issued in 1849^ it reached its sixteenth edition sixty years 
later.) A reliable and fully illustralcd work. 

Monl'Saint-Muhel and Chides, by Henry Adams. {London: Constable Sc. Co, Ltd,, 
1936, First isued in 1905,) A daasic work that reveals the significance of Gothic 
architecture^ and the spiritual exaltation and Limitations of mediaeval builders. 
Art Ailfirtpi to Discriminate She StyUs qf ArcMleiture Engiand^ from the Conquest to the 
Reformation^ by Thomas Rkkinad, (London: 1817. The fourth edition, 1835^ was 
considerably enlarged,) This was the first systematic study of Gothic architecture, 
and Rickman (l77&-i84i) invented the nomenclatuTE for the English periofis; 
Norman, Early ^glish. Decorated, and Perpendicular^ which have since been 
adopted by all writers on the subject. The book is spansdy and not very well iUustnited, 
but the text is reliable. 

The FrineipUs of Gothie Ecdesiasiieal Architecture, by Matthew Holbcchc Bloxam. 
[London: David Bogne. The ninth edition^ published in 1849, has more illustrations 
than the earlier editions.) Tins Is a history of English architecture, from Romano- 
British times to the beginning of the sixteenth century. A list of technical terms ii 
included. 

Gothic England, by John Harvey. (London: B. T. Batsford Ltd,^ i947-) A detailed 
account of the character of Gothic art and architecture in England, from r^ilD to 

1550- 

in England, by L. F. babunan, F,S.A. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1952*} 
A documentary history of building materials and techniques down to 1540. 


TKE iCENAlSSAKCE 

The risCj development and decline of Renatssance Architecture in Europe are 
recorded in Pevsner’s Ouiltne, Banister Fletcher's Mutiny, and Richardson and 
Corfiato's drt qf Architecture- The Architect in Hutoryt by Mardn S. Briggs^ deals fully 
with the whole period. 

For the English Renaissance^ a ntf?st comprehemive and reliable work is: 

Architecture in Britain, 1530-1S30, by John Summerson, C.B^E,, F.SA., A.R.LBA, 
(London: UTie Fclicau History of Arl^ pubKshed by Penguin Books Lld.^ 1933.) 


SfODEFLN AttCHlTECTURE 

An Introduction to Modem Architecture, by J. M. Richards. (London; Penguin Books 
Lid., first published 1940,) A compact and lucid account of the rise and growth of the 
new Western architecture. 


ggO GUIDE TO WESTERN AftCHITECTURE 

Pionari if the Modern Mowment, by NUtdau* Pevsner, (London: Faber &. Faber Lrf,, 
I9 j 6. Revised and enlarged edition published by the Museum oF Modem Art, New 
York, 1949-) The best histoncal study of the genesi of the modem movement, 
covering the period from William Morris to Walter Gropius. 

In the Adliirr of Maierids, The Bmldittis ef Frank Uojd Wright, 1887-1941, by Hcory 
Russell Hitchcock. (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pe^c, 1942.) A detailed record of 
the w'ork of this pioneer of the modem movement in the United States. 

The AVm ArehiUciurt and the Baahauf, by W'alter Gropius. Translated by P. Morton 
Shand. {London: Faber & Faber Ltd,, 1935,] ^ wdl-iUustrated account of the rise 
of the modem movement and the vivirk of the school of derign at Dessau, 

Towards a Xm Arehilecture, by Le Corbusier, translated from the thirteendi French 
edition by Frederick Ftchclls. (London: John Rodker, 19R7,) The author’s id^ 
about the nature of architecturCi and its proper service to twentieth century civilisa¬ 
tion, arc dramatically presented. An English translation from the eighth French 
edition of his Tie Cify of Te-Mimaa/ was published in 1929 (John Rodker), and is 
concerned with the logical (and slightly mhumau) planning of cities. 
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THE PRINCIR^L ARCHITECTS AND THEIR WORKS, FROM THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY B.C, TO THE END OF THE RENAISSANCE 

'Ehia list, arranged in approximately chronological order, h not comprrhciisivc, and 
only a sdecdon of the works of the architects is included. 

CREEK 

THEODORUS OF SAMOS 
Foundations of the first Temple of Artemis^ Ephesna, 600 b.g. 

CTESIPHON OR CHERSIPHON 
Archaic Temple of Artemis, Ephesus^ 550 B.C., assisted by his son, 

SPINTHARUS OF CORINTH 
Rebuilt Temple of Apollo* Delphi, r. 54jfi BiC. 

THERON 

Temple of Zeus Olympius, Agrigen turn, 4B0 

CHIRTSOPHUS OF CRETE (t. 500 b.c*) 

Temple to Ceres and Proserpine, and Temple to Papbian Venus, at Tcgea, 
in Arcadia, in the Pclapanncsc. 

LIBON OF MESSENA 

Temple of Zeus, Olympia, 472-450 p.c* Reputed designer of Temple lo Juno, 
Olympia* 

ICTINUS 

The Parthenon* xAihens, 454-436 B.C., with CaUicrates. (Plats 1^2 and 3.) 

Temple of Apollo Epicurius, Hassac, 430 B.c, 

CcUa to Temple of Ceres and Praserpine* Eleusis, 440 B>c. 

CALLICRATES 

The Parthenon* Athens, 454-438 b.c., with Ictinus. Pheidias waa the master sculptor* 
(Plates I , 2 and 3.) 

Temple of Nike Aptcros, Athens, 438 F.c* (Plate 5 and page 64.) 

HERMOGENES of ALABANDA [r. 453-363 b^c*) 

Temple of Dionysos, Teos. 

Temple to Artemis Leukophryenej Magnsia. 

Temple to Bacchus, Toss. 
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MNESICLES 

The Propylae, Athens, 437-433 

The Erechthcion, Athena, 4“-393 4 ^7*) 

HIPPODAMUS OF MILETUS 

Planned PiracuSp fifth century B.c.j and Thurii, 44j B.G., and Rhodes^ 408 B.C. 
Reputed inventor of the grid plan for street lay^-out. 

TARCHESIUS (400 i.c.) 

Author of a treatise on the Coruithiaii order* 

DEMETRIUS OF EPHESUS 

Rebuilt Temple of Artemis, Ephesus^ 380 s.c,, with Faeouius of Ephesus. 

PAEONIUS OF EPHESUS 

RebuUt Temple of Artonis, Ephesus, 380 B.a, with Demetrius of Ephesus. 

Temple of Didymacus, Milcttis^ 37^^^ b.c.. with Daphd^ qf MiUtm. 

DEINOCRATES 

(piNOOtATES, DEENOCHARES, DEMOCRATES| CHEIROCRATEs) 

Tomb of ArsLnoc. 

Restored Temple of Artemis, Epheaust 356 b.c. 

Planned city of Alexandria, 331 r,c, map on page 50), 

SOSTRATUS OF CNIDUS 
Began building of the Pharos of Alexandria, 333-33* b.c, 

PHILEUS OF IONIA 
{pifirrirsw or phvthtvs) 

Wrote a treatise on ihc Temple of Athena, Pricne, 373 b.c. Some authorities identiry 
him with: 

PHITEUS 

(PETYTEUB, EYTHEUS, PYTHICB, rYTHEOS) 

Author of a work on the Mausoleum, Halicamassos, which he built 353 BpC., with 
Safyms* 

CALLIMACHUS OF ATHENS (before 396 b.g*) 

Reputed inventor of the Corinthian capital [m pages 47-48). 

ARGELIUS (lived before era of Pericles) 

Temple of Aesculapius, Tralles, 

Author of a work on this building, and of De Sjmmeiriis Ctmnthns, 
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ANDRONICUS OYRRHESTES 
Tower of the WlndSj Athens, lOo a.c. [aw pages S3 and 69), 

kqman 

COSSUTIUS {c. aoo 

Reputed designer of the Temple to Jupiter Olyitiplus, the Olympeion, Athens, 
174 b.Cm It W3S begun by Andochus Epiphaueg of Syria, only partially built, and not 
completed until am. Tiy, by the Emperor Hadrian* [Plate 6,) 

MARCUS VITRUVIUS POLLIO [first century b.c*) 

Designer of the basilica at Fanum Fortunae, the modem Fano. 

Author of De AfchitviUira Libri (i^f pages I96“igr9). 

BATRACHOS AND SAUROS (first century b.g.) 

Temple to Jupiter, and Temple to Juno, Rome. 

SEVERUS AND CELER 

The Bemus for Nero after fire of Rome, am, 64« 

Engineers of the canal known as lago de Licota, a.d. 67. 

RABIRIUS OF ROME 

Reputed designer of Domitian^fl palace on the Palatioei Rome, a*d- 8 1 -9^- 
Many other public works in Rome, 

APOLLODORUS OF DAMASCUS (died e, a.d. 134) 

Trajan's basilica, Rome, a.d. 98, 

Trajan^s Forum, Rome, and many other public works for this Emperor— baths, 
aqueducts, roads, bridges. Temple of Venus and Rome, Rome, a.d* 133 “^ 35 ' 

ZENO or ZENON 

Worked under Marcus Aurelius, c. a.d. 174, 

City Architect of Aspendus in Aria h-linor, where he built the theatre. 

ALOISIUS THE ARCHITECT (e. A.n> 500) 

State architect at Ravenna under King Theodoric, where he completed many 
restorations of baths, aqueducts, and other works* Reputed designer of Thcodoric's 
tomb at Ravenna. 

JULIANUS ARGENTARIUS {#, a.d. 500) 

Reputed designer of St. Vitale, Ravenna, ajj* 5^®^547 9 ^)* ApallLtiaTe 

in Classe, 534“539 Pareazo Cathedral, am- 535 "" 543 * 
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BYZANTINE 

ANTHEMIUS OF TRALLES (died about a.d. 534) 

Santa Sophia, ConstandnopLc, a-d. 532-537, with Isodams of MPetm* (Rates 
10 and 11, pages 95, and 96.] 

ISODORUS OF MILETUS (“The Byzantine”) (diedabout a,d. 537) 

Nephew of Abthemius, whom he assisted on Santa Sophia^ Constantinople. 

Baths and public porticoes^ at Zenobia, with Jomru^ qf 

ROMANESQUE 

tudy: tighth io iwe^ Cfji^ a*d. 

JANUABIUS 

Architect to Pope Hadiiai] 1 , Am 773-795^ 

Probably built St. Nlaiia in Cosmedin, Rome (page 88)* 

Superhitcndcd restoradDn of budding in Rome, notably the basilica of San Paolo. 
BUSKETUSor BUSCHETTO 

Pha Cathedral, a.u. 1063 (page 141), and St. Paolo. Pistoja, a;d* 1033^ are 
attributed to him* 

DIOTI SALVI DE PETRONI 

Baptistry of St. Ciovanni, Fisa. ad+ T153—layS (page 140)- 
St- Scpolchro, Rsa, r- A.lj. 1153+ 

St- Maria Maggiorc, Florence, r* a,d. 1153, 

BONANNO PISANO 

The Campanile at Pisa (page 14^)1 begun a,d. tt 74 + with a German architect, 
ima Innsbrui:k (Cugliehno Tedesco)* 

Germai^: tighih ia iwdfih a.d. 

EGINHARDT (died a,d* 839 or 844) 

Designed a monastery at St. Gah, c* a.d. Bao. 

Court-superintendent of buildingi at Aijc-la-Chapcile. 

Monastery at SeUgemUdt, A.o. 837-830- 

France: eighth tc lEitiiJVi centiay AiD. 

ROMUALDUS or RUMALDE 

Worked under Bishop Ebon, on the third cathedral al Rheims, c. a.d. 830 onwards. 

Spian; righth t0 ientA eeittmj a.d. 

TlODAt THIODA, w FIODA 
BasUiea of Salvatore^ Oviedo, f « a.d. 839. 
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St. dc Lino, near Oviedo. 

St. Julian, near CKicdo, 

St. Maria and St, Miguel, Oviedo. 


oerrrat: 

France: nppr&ximaiflj lJOO“i5oo 
WILLIAM OF SENS (died 1170) 

Reputedly the architect of Sens Cathedral^ 1168. 

Began the rebuilding of Canterbury^ Cathedral, 1175. nh^ Wdliam the 

Englishman on page 368.) 

ROBERT DE LUSARCMES or LUZARCHES 
Amiens Cadiedrah laao. 

VILLARD DE HONNECOURT, or WILANS BE HONECQURT 
Author of a sketch betok, containing designs and sugg^tions for bridges, rew^fs, clock 
lowers, as well aa drawings of figures and animals. 

Attributed to him are Notre Damje de Cambiai, ia3C^ta50, and the churches of 
Sl Elizabeth, Casaovia^ and Su Yved dc Braine^ 

PIERRE DE MONTEREAU or DE MONTREL'IL (died 1266) 

TmprovemenU at the Abbey of Si Germain dcs Paris, 1239-1250* 

Saintc Chapelle, Paris, 1242. 

Sainte Chapelle, Vincennes. 

The refectory in the Abbey of Sl \iartiii des Champs, Parisi, is attributed to him* 

HUES or HUGUES DE LTBERGiERS (died 1263) 

Su Nicaise, RheimSj 1 aag* 

EUDES de MONTREUIL (died 1289) 

Church and hospital des Qpinze Vitigts, rue S. Honors Paris, 1254. 

Church de la Chartreuse de Vauvert, 1257^ 

Church of the Cordchers, Paris, 1262. 

Church of St, Crobc dc la Brttonnerie, Paris, 1268- 

Began and completed parts d[ the church of Notre Dame, Nantea, 13B0. 

He was architect to the King of France, 1285* 

ROBERT DE COUCY (died 1311) 

Continued the building of St. Nicaise, Rheims^ e. 1263* 

RAYMOND DU TEMPLE (died after 1403) 

Architect to Charles V and VI of FrancG, for whom he worked at the Louvre* 
Architect to the Cathedra] of Paris, 1363-1400. 

Probably designed the CoU^e de Beauvais, 1370-1385, 

Worked on the Palais de Justice, Paris, laflTi Chapel of the Celcsdns, 1394- 
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JEHAN GAILDE or GAILDA 
Worked at the Churcb of the Maddtirie, Troyesp 1508 - 1517 . 


MARTIN CHAMBIGES OF CAMBRAI [died 153 a) 

Rqautrd dcMgner of the ^oridi at Tnory^ CathedraL 

In collaboration with Vast, he built the tran^ts to Beauvais Cathedral^ begun 
in 1500. 


England: ^proximalely 1150-1500 
WILLIAM THE ENGLISHMAN 

Succeeded VVilbam of Sem in the rebuilding of Canterbury Cathedral^ after 1174 * 
where he was rapcmible for the coropledon of the choiPj the Trimly Chapel and 
the Corona. 

ELIAS DE QEREHAM (died 11245 ) 

Reputed architect of Salisbury Cathedral^ 13 ^ 0 - 1^58 {seg page 154 )* an actendon 
to Winchester Cathedral^ and the hall of Winchester Palace^ iflaa— 11233 - 
Adidsed on building at WdU, Burhatn {su plate 14 )^ Canterbury, Lewesp and 
’Westimiister* 

RICHARD OF FARLEIGH (died 
Steeple of Salisbury Cathedral {jm page 154 ). 

WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM ( 1324 - 1404 ) 

Rebuilding at Windsor Castle, 1360 — 1369 - 
Queenbofougb Castle^ Kent, 1361 - 1367 * 

Many other castles in Kent and Hampshire are attributed to him. 

New College p Oxford, 1380 - 13 B 6 , 

Winchester QiUege, 1307-1393. 

Rebuilding of AYmchcatcr Cathedral begun 1394 * 


WILLIAM DE WVNFORD (died at some time after 1404 ) 

Chief assistant to WiUiam oTWykeham. 

Worked on Sl Mary's CoftegEp Winchefiter, 1387-139?^ and at Winchester Cathedrah 
1394-1404. 


ALAN OF WALSINGHAM (died 1364 ) 

Cathedral and monastery buildings at Ely, 1316 — 1349 . 

Reputed designer of Sl Michael’s^ Cambridge, and St^ Mary the L«s, Cambridge, 
( 352 . 
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WILLIAM DE WERMINGTON 

Croyland Abbey ; w«t side of doister i jga-t 417, also north and south aisles of choir, 
lady chapel on norths and refectory* 

In 1417—1417 he built the western nave, with transepts and chapels. 

Possibly much other work there^ including the Ahbot'a HalL 

henry YEVELE (died 1400) 

Royal master^rnnson to Edward HI. Richard 11 , and Henry IV, and m that capacity 
responsible Ibr much work at Westminster Hall, Westminster Abbey ^ 
Winchester^ and Canterbury. ■ 

Reputed designer of many smaller churches, also bridges, to wen and walls in the City 
of London, in Westminster and Kent, and of the Bloody Tower at the Tower 
of London* 

WILLIAM OF COLCHESTER 

Work at WesUninster Abbey, 1400-1415. 

Central tower of York hlinstert 1419. 

ROGER KEYES 

Master of the Works, Eton CoUege, 1441* ^ 

Believed to have been the surveyor in charge of All Souls College, Qxfordj m the 
1440*3. He was still living, in 1469, at Exeter. 

Scottand: Jifiemlh centujy 

JOHN MURDO or MOROW (died 14^5) 

Master-mason at St. Andrews and Glasgow Cathedrals, the Abbey of Paisley, and 
ecclesiastical buildings in Nithsdale and Galloway* 

Italy i appf£tximat^iy 1 ^ 00—1450 
NICOLA PISANO (iao 5 r. 137S) 

Sculptor and architect. 

Church or baptistry of St. Giovanni, Siena* 

St. Maria Glorioso de Frari, Venice, 135^' 

Possibly St. Antonio at P^dua, 1232“! 307 (page I 73 )j and the church and monastery 
of St, Domenico, AreazOa 1250* 

The Chiesa ddla ^liscricordia, Florence. 

The pulpit of Siena Cathedral, 1265, 

llie Cathedral of Su Gennaro, Naples, 1260—1299* 

THE COSMATI FAMILY (thirteenth century) 

For four or five generadons, from the thirteenth centuiy onwards, this family 
produced architects, sculptors and mosaicists who worked m Rome. The hrat known 
was Lorenzo, who w*as followed by his son, Jacopo, and his grandson, Cosma^fium 
whom the family name w'as deriv^. Cosma's sons, Luca and Jacopo^^ continued the 
traditional w'ork of the ftunily: the last recorded member was Giovanni. 

BB 
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ARNOLPO DI CAMBIO {c. 113^-1310) 

Rfputcd to have restored the Poote di Trijiita, FlormcCj 1269. 

Log^ of St. Michde, Florence. 

Outer drde of city walls, Florence, f_ 

Loggia and Piazza dci Priori, Florence, E2B3, 

Alierationa to the baptistry of St* Giovanni, Florence, e* 1290. 

Palazzo VccchiOj Florence, 1298. 

St, Croce, Florence, 1294. 

Design and foundations of Sl Maria del Flore (Florence Cadrodral), e, 1296 (jk 
page 173), 

GIOVANNI PISANO {died ijao} 

Sculptor and architect sem of Nicola Pisano^ 

Campo Santa, Pisa, {3^8-1^83^ 

Castel Nqovd^ Naples, 1283+ 

St* Maria dc’ Servi, Arezao, c. 12Q6, 

The monastery of St, Maria della Nuova, Naples, b attributed to him, and he 
worked on the Cathedral at Arezzo^ and on restoration and scmlpture in 
numerous churclira^ monasteries, including the pulpit of Pfaa Cathedral, 
1302-1311, Nunnery of St. Nicoloj Prato, 1300. 

AMBROGIO BONDONE^or AMBRO GIOTTO (r, 1266-1336} 
Director of all architectural works m the State of Florence, 1334* 

Campanile of Florence Cathedral, 1334-1367 rrootbpiece), 

ANDREA PISANO (c* 1270-1345) 

Sculptor and architect* 

Assisted Giovanni Pisano at Pisa Cathedral, wlih Tahnti, 

Doors nf St. Ginvanm, Florence, 1317-1339* 

Baptistry of St, Giovanni, Pistqja, 130Q-T337, 

Su Martino, Pisa, 1332. 

CastcUo di St, Barnaba, at La ScarperiQ in MugcUo, near Florence, 1306, 

TADDEO GADDI {r, 1297-^, 1352) 

Worked on St, Michele, Florence, 1337, 

Completed Giottos campanile at Florence Cathedral ajker Kia death in 1336 
frontispiece). 

ANDREA DI CIONE or ANDREA ORCAGNA (died 138$) 
Chapel and shrine at Su Michde, Florence, 1348-1359, 

Pia;!%a dcUa Signoria, Florence, 1355, 

Architect to Florence CaihcdraJ, t. 1366-1384. 

BARTOLOMMEO BGONO (or BUON) 

ofDoge’A Palace, Venice, {tit page 163 and plate 17). The Palazzo F(»cart 

b also aunbuted to him , 
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Genrumy: appraximat^fy 

ERWIN VON or ERVINUS DE STEINBACH (died 131^) 

Reputed desi^er and builder of a considerable part of Strassbutg Cathedral, 
1375-1316. 


HANS VON STEINBACH (ti^94-l339) 

The sou of Erwin von Steiobachf who contbiued his father'a work at Strassburg. 

ULRICH ENSINGER 

Worked on Uhn Cathedral when the building was begun in 1377s and on Milan 
Cathedral^ ^394- 

Believed to have been associated in the building of Strassburg CathedraL 
The Collegiats-kirche^ Ulberlingen, 1353, and the Cathcriniri'kirche, Easlingen, 
1370^ are attributed to him. 

His sons, Caspar^ Matihaetis, and Matthias, w'cxe all concerned with architecture^ 
and are believed to have orked at L-hn Cathedral, notably Matthacm. 


Sptnn: appnfXtm^jUlj 1000-1500 

PEDRO DE DIOS, PEDRO DE DEUS TAMBER, or PEDRO DE 

VITANBEN {died c. 1066} 

Rebuilt Sl Lsidoro at Lcon^ 1063, 

EL MAESTRO RAYMUNDO 
Cathedral of St. Maria, Lugo, 1139-1177. 

EL MAESTRO MATEO 
Master of Works, Santiago Cathedral, t 16B-1 iBS. 

PETRUS PETRI 

Architect of Toledo Cathedral^ r. 1337-1390. 

LORENZO MAITANI {c. 1340-1330) 

Orvieio Caiiiednd, 1290. 


JAYME FABRE or FABRA OF MALLORCA 

Dominican convent, Palma, Ataliorca, 1296- 
Barcelona Cathedral, 1298. 

JACOBUS PE FAVERHS OF NARBONNE 
Anchiicct to Gerona Cathedral, r. 1330-1325. 
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PEDRO BALAGUER 

The campanile^ cl Migudctc, of Valencia Cathedral^ 1414. He is supposed to have 
removed materials and masonry from Lerida and Karbonncj where he had been 
giving advice on building:, hi order to complete hb work on el Migueletej which 
was begun in 


:mLKAl^ANCE 

Italy: 1450-1B00 

FfLlPPO BRUNELLESCHI or BRUNELLESCO (e. 1375-ff. 1446) 
(Filippo di Ser Brtmellcsco dei Lapi} 

Chapter house and cloister, Sl Crocie, Florence, 1400 and 14^0. 

Dome of Florence Cathedral, i4ao^i4;i7 (frontispiece and page 173)* 

Su Lorenzoj Florenccj 1435 (j« plate 
Worked on Milan Cathedral, 

Pitti Palace, Florence, f. 1434-1440 (plate iS}. 

MICHELOZZO Dl BARTOLOMMEO (1391^1471?) 

Sculptor and architect. 

Built the Library of Sl Gioigio Maggiorc, Venice, and designed other buildings in 
the city* 

PalaiCEO Riccatdi, Florence, 1430, is his best-known btiilding (s:ef page ijoB and plate iB). 
Palace at Ficsole For Giovanni dei Medici* 

LEONE BATTISTA ALBERTI (1404^1473) 

Choir, tribune and great altar of Church of the Annunciation, Florence, 1431- 
Palazzo Rucellai, Florence, c, 1460. 

Facade, gate and loggia of Su Maria Novella, Florence, r. 1471 (page iga). 

Chapel of the Madonna Incoronata, Mantua Cathedral, c, 147a. 

St* Sebastiano, Mantua, 1472- 

Wrote works on sculpture, Bella Siatim, on painting, De Fjciuru, and a famous treatise 
on architecture, Be Re As^Hfcatoria, 

LEONARDO DA VINCI (i43*“J3i9) 

Sculptor,, paitUcr, engineer and architect* In addition to canals and w'ater wnrks, 
fortifications, and frcscora, he h bebeved to hav*e built, %vith Bramante, church 
and monaster^’ of St. Maria della Grazie, hlilan* He was consulted about Milan 
Cathedral in 1510, though his plans for its completion were not carried out, nor 
were his omhitiorn designs for strengthening and Improving the Costello. 

He wrote a 7 ~ret$tise afi Pmndn^ and left a grea t volume of manuscript notes and 
drawings, which disclose the diversity of his gifls. The immerwe range of his intcrei ts 
included philosophy, mcdiciiie, optics, acoustics, astronomy, botany^ geology, 
anatomy, ihc nature of the aiitiosphcte, the Bight of birds, and the construction of 
dying machines. 
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GIULIANO GIAMBERTl or GLfILlANO DA SAXGALLO 

£1443-1517) 

Military engineer and architect. 

One of fs Jkmily of artktSj the other notable memheis being AnlomOj his brother 
(144B-1534) and FraJice$cQj hh son (1493-f. 1570)^ 

Cloister at St. Maddalcna dc^ Pa^zjt Florence. 

The PalaKXO Panciadchi* Florence, 

Church of the Madonna dellc Careen, Prato^ 1405-1489, 

Rcstoradons at St. Maria Maggiorc, Rome, 

Work at Church nf the Madonna, Loreto, 1500. 

Facade of St. Lorenzo, Florence. 

Architect of St. Peter^ Rome, 1514-T515 (ja? page a 10). 

Various engineering works and bridges. 

Antonio Giomberti and Antonio Pkeoae, page 37^4 

PIETRO LOMBARDO (1 435 - 15 * 5 ) 

One of a {kmily nf VenelLan architects. 

Worked nn the Cordle of the Doge's Palace, Venice^ 1499- 
Palazzo Vendramini^ Venice, 1461. 

5 u Maria dei MiracoH^ Venice, 1480. 

DONATO LAZZARI or BRAMANTE [1444^1514) 

Worked first at Milan* where ihe following are attributed to him: 

Church of St. Maria Incoronata, Lorli, 1476. 

Churches of St. Domenico, 1469, and St. Ambrogio^ 

Church of St. Maria presso di St, Celso^ 1491* 

Cupola of St. Maria della Grazie, 1464-1493. 

Church of St* Satiru. 

He carried out variaua engineering works and fortifications, and Std Maria di 
Cane panuova, Pavia, 1492, is attributed to him. 

Worked later in Rome, where he rebuilt cloister of monaster>^ of St* Maria deJ^ 
Pace; designed a palace m die Borgo Nuova, 1502; and enlarged St. hlatia 
del PopoLo, about the same time. He designed extensive additions^, and laid out 
courts, to the Belvedere and Vatican, 1503-1504# 

Designed and built for Ferdinand IV of Spain a chaf^! at the Franciscan monastery 
of St+ Pietro, Montono, f, 1502- 

Among other works attributed to him [but with some doubt) are St. Maria del 
Monte, Forli: Farenza Cathedral; St, Sepolchro, and St. Maria della 
Cantpagna, Piacenza; church of the Madonna di Consalazjonc, Todi; convent 
of the Madonna della Querda, Viterbo. 

BARTOLOMMEO BUONO or MASTRO BUONO OF BERGAMO 

(died 1529) 

Painter and architect of Venice. 

Built bdi chamber and spire of Sl Mark’s, Venice, 1510-1516. Pam of St, Rocco, 
Venice, are also attributed to him. 
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ANTONIO GlAMBERTl (144S or i45S-'i534) 

(Sangallo the Elder) 

Brother of Giullano Giamberti^ whom he assisted. 

Worked at the chapd of the Fala^eo della Signoria^ Florence^ 

Church oF the Madoimap Montcgiascone. 

Palazzo at Monte Sansovino. 

IL CRONACA (1454-1308) 

Completed the Palazzo Strozzi^ Florence, 1489. 

Designed Palazzo Gaudagnip Florence, E49C. 

ANTONIO RIZZI 

Designed the Cortile of the Doge^s Palace, Venice, i486. 

ANTONIO PICCONE (1470 or 14B5-1546) 

(Sangallo the Yoimger'l 

Nephew of Giuliano and Antdmo Giamberti. 

Palazzo Farticse, Rome^ ^534. 

Corridor from Vatican to caatle of St. Angelo. Cathedral^ Montehascone. 

Many palaces and buildings in Rome, including those of A* di Monte, d'Amelia, 
and Caaa Marrano Su Maria di Monsetrato, Rome. 

Worked at St. Peter^s, Rome [see page 210). 

SEBASTIAN Of BASTIANNET SERLIO (1475-1354) 

An Italian who started his career in Bologna, where he designed the Palazzo di 
Malvezzl Campeggl. At Venice, he is believed to have designed the interior 
of St* Sebastiano, and church of St. Francesco della Vigne. He wa4 invited to 
France, w^here he drsigned the river hoot of the Louvre, and worked at 
Fontainebleau {m page 219). He was the chief pupil of Pcrnzzi (j« page 373). 

Published his famous work on architectural compKMidon and the orders* / ripgaf 
/xiiri d* ArchiUtttira, in 1540- 


MICHELANGELO (1475—1564) 

(Michclagniolo Buonarroti) 

Painter* sctilptor and architect. 

Architect of St. Peters, Rome, after the death of Sangallo the Younecr in 154*^ 
[pages 2iD and 2ti). 

RecoDstructioD of the Poru Pia. 

Church of St. Maria degti Angeli. 

The Capitol, Rome, 1540-1644 {jrt plate 7). 

Mcdid Mausoleum, Florence, 1533-1539. 

Elesigned the BibUoteca Laurenziana, Florence, [593-1536. 
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BALDASSARE PEEUZ 2 I (i4ai-i536) 

Painter and architect. 

Portal of St* Michele^ Bologna. 

Palazzo Albergad, Bologna. 

Worked at St. Peter's, Rome, 1520-1522 (ste page 2jo). 

PaJazzD Famesina, Romc^ 1510-15,24. 

Palazzo Massimij Rome, 1532- 

BERGAMASCO 

Carried on work on the CortUe of the Doge's Falace^ V^cnitc, 1520* 


JACOPO SANSOVINO {^477 1406^1570) 

Sculptor and architect* 

Library of St. Mark's, Venicej, 1536- 

PaiazzQ Comaro dcHa ca' Grande, Vmicc, 1533* 

The Zecca or Nlint, Venice, 1536* 

St* Fandno, Venice* 

Many other buildings and tombs in Rome, Venice, Brescia and Padua, 

GIACOMO BAROZZl DA VIGNOLA (1507-1573) 

Palazzo Famesc, Piacenza* 

St, Agostino, Piacenza. 

Palazzo dt Su Giorgio dci Scotti^ IHaccnza^ 

Palazzo Famese, Rome, 1546-1550. 

Palazzo Guilio, Rome. 

Villa Famese, Viterbo, 1555“ 1559- 
Continued Porta del Popolo, Rome* 

Architect of St. Peter's, Rome, after death of Michclangdo. 

Designed Gesii Churcht Rome, 1568-1575 («» pa^ 21a)* 

GIORGIO VASARI (1311-157O 

Architect and painter. Author of LiW of tJn FtsinUrs^ SculpUfrs and ArchiUcU (155^)- 
Work at the palace of Duke Cosimo of Florence induded Loggia^ staircasesj arches 
and decorations, 1555-^1564* 

Designed Palazzo degU Anziani, Pisa^ i5fi5( and began the Palazzo Uffizi, Florence, 
1551-1560. 


ANDREA PALLADIO (1518-1580} 

Palazzo ddla Ragione, Vicenza. 

Barbarano, Porti and Chicregad Palaces, Vicenza* 

St. Giorgio Maggiore, Venice (f>age 214). 

Many country houses in northern Italy, including the VilJa Capra (page ai^)- 
Tcatro Olimpxco, Vicenza (compLeied by Scamozzi}, 

Published Le AntkMia di Rama^ first edition in 1554 j and / Qpatira Litri diU'ArM- 
in 1570. 
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GIACOMO DELLA PORTA (died 1601) 

Completed Dome of Stp Peter's, Rome, 1583^1590. 

Completed church of St, Maria Scaia Cocli, Rome, and designed St. P^olo aJle 
tre Fontane. 

?aIa2£Q Chigi, Rome, 1526. 

Designed A number of fountains in Rome. 


VICENZO SCAMOZZr (1552-1616) 

Completed Palladio's Teatro Olimpico, Vicenzap 1580. 

Completed fa^c of St. Giorgio Maggiore, Vefiice {see page 214), 

Additions to the Library of St. Markus, Venice:, 1504* 

Additions to the Doge'a Palace, Venice. 

Designed palaces near Padua and Castel Franco, 1588, and others at Venice. 

The inventor of the two-foot rule. 

Published i>ue:orji sopTA rAnlkMta di 1582, and DfWId^a delta Ar^MUilura 

1615. 

GIROLAMO RAINALBI (1570-1655) 

Deigned and built church at Montalto, 1585^1590. 

Piazza del Gesh, Rome, 1 623, 

Jesuit CoQcge and church of St. Lucia, Bologna, 1625. 

Also attributed to him are Palazzo Ekiria, Rome; Capella Spada in church of 
St. Maria c Sl Gregorio in Vallicclla ; and chapel in church of Sc Maria della 
Scaia. 

PIETRO DA CORTONA or PIETRO BERETINE (1596-1669) 
Painter and architect. 

Alterations to church of St* Maria della Pace, Rome, 

Church of 5 S* Maria Martina and Luca Evangelista, Rome. 

Chapiels of the Conception at St. Lorenzo in E>ama30, and St. Francisca Xaviero, 
Rome' also fa^de of St, Maria in Via Latau 


GIOVANNI LORENZO BERNINI (1596-1680) 

Sculptor and architect. 

Child' architect to Sl Feter^ij Rome^ 1629, of which he built the greater part. 
Designer of the colonoade in Fiazza of St, Peter (plate 25). 

Sl Anaztaiia, Rome, ia attributed to him. 

Deiigncr of the Palazzo Barberifii, 1624-1630; Palazzo di Monte Gltorio, 1651 ; the 
Scaia Regia; additions to the Qmrinalc; restoration of the Chigi chapel; 
St. Andrea al Noviziato dci P, P. G«uiti: church of the Assumption: Pal^sJO 
Chi^. 

He was invited to Parb by Louis XlVj atid prepared a d^ign for the LouvrCp m 
1665, which was not urcd. 
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FRANCESCO BORROMINI (i599-»667} 

Assisted Bernini at St. Peter’s, Ronie, 1629, and at Palazzo Barberini, 1624-1630* 
Church and niouastcry of St. Carlo aUe Quattro Fontane, i 639 ‘ 

Part of the College Sapicnxa, and its church, e. i 639 < 

Oratorio di Sl Felipe Ncri, VallJcella. 

Work at St, Agnese in Piazza Navona, e. 1653. 

Restoration of facade of St. John Lateran, and of Palazzo Rufina. 

Library and new building at monastery of St, Agostmo. 

ALESSANDRO ALGARDI (1600-1654] 

Sculptor and architect. 

Villa Pfiiniili, Komc, r. I&44' 

High altar in church of St, Niccolo da Tolcntirto. 

Faqadc of St. Igna2io+ 

BALDASSARI LONGHENA (1600-1682) 

Although he came &qm Rome, he worked chiefiy in Venice. His best-known design 
is Sl Maria della Salute, 1639. 

Designed the Palazzo P»aro, Venice, 1679, 

FILIPPO JUVARA {1685-1736) 

Engraver and architect. 

Chief architect to the King of Sicily, r. 1790. , . n, j tj- • 

At Turin, he built facade of the Cartodite church; church of the BJeased Virgin; 

Capdia di Corte. « . j , 

He completed the cupola of St. Andrea, Mantua, and of Como Cathet^I, 1739. 

St. Croce, Turin, and the church of St. Filipo Neri are attributed to him. 

Fnmee: i^proxirnttUfy i 46 o~t 793 
PIERRE NEPVEU (died 153S) 

(Trinqneau) 

It is believed that he designed the Chateau of Chambord, c. 1526-1544 (plates 20 
^11,^ gj)i and may also have been the architect of Chateau de Chenonccaux 

(page 22 q). 

He worked at the Chateau of Blois. 

GILLES LE BRETON (died c. 1550) 

TTic most famous of a family of master-masons, wdio worked on die Palace of 
FoDtaincblcau, 1528-1534. 

PIERRE DE CHAMBIGES or CHAMBlCHE (died 1544) 
hlaster-mason who assisted Cortona on the Hotel de Villc, Paris, 1533’ 

Rebuilt much of Ch&teau de Chantilly, 1528-1531, 

Worked at Fontainebleau and St. Germain-eu-Laye, 1540- 
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DOMEMCO D 1 CORTONA or BOCCADORE 
An Italian architect who came to France about 1496. Worked on the Hotel de Viile, 
Paris. i 533 ’tS 49 ‘ 

JEAN GOUJON (e, igog-r. 1568) 

Sculptor and architect. 

No buildings are definitely attributed to him, but he is believed to have worked at 
the Louvre, f. 1560-1570, and at the Ch&teau at Eoouen, with Bulhmt, 1545. 

PIERRE LESCOT {e. 1510-1578) 

Worked at the Louvre, e. 1550-1559, as superintendent of the works. 

Deigned thejub^ at St. Geimain I'Auxerrois, Paris, 1541-1544, 

Supterintended work of rebuilding ihc palace of Frannds I, Paris, for which he made 
a design, 1546. 

The design of the Hotel Camavalct, Paris, may be his work. 

He worked closely with Jean Goujon, 

PHILIBERT DE L’ORME (s, 1515-1570) 

A imktary engineer in Brittany, e, 1546-1547, He did work at the Bois du Vincennes, 
15595 Chateau of Coucy: at Fontainebleau : St. Gerniain-co-Laye, and the 
Chateau de la Muette, Passy. 

He published A'ouw/ler hiieniioTis, 15^1, and Le Prefutitf Tbme de PArehiUctitre, 1567. 

JEAN BULLANT or BULLAN {t. 1530-1598) 

Worked on the Chateau at Ecouen, -with Goujon, 1545. 

Reputed designer, with de I’Onne, of central block of the Tuilciies, 1564. 

BegM work on the gallery of the Louvre, 1596 . 

Designed many royal tombs. 

Author of Gfneraile iTArthiieciuTe (1563 and 1566), and Temte de Gwmrfrw, 1567. 

JACQ.UES ANDROUET CERCEAU (r. 1510-f. 1585) 

Is believed to have designed various ccclaiastical buildings, including the Capucin 
and Feuillant monasterio in Paris, the chapel of St, Esprit for the Augusdi^, and 
the rebuilding of the churches of Notre Dauic, Clery, and St. Etienne du Mont, 
ParisH 

Completed Bullant^s work on the gallery af the Louvre, 

BuUi many hotels in Paris, and dcslgued and superintended works on the Pont Neuf. 

JACQ.UES DE BROSSEor DESBROSSES (t. 1563-1636) 
Chateau de Monceaux, Mcaux, 1589-1610. 

Chateau of Colomicr, Brie. 

Palaid d ‘Orleans, 1615-162^ 

Rebuitt great hall of Palais de Justice. Paris. i6aa* 

Rebuilt Proteatant chunch at CharentoDj iS2% 

Second aqueduct at ArcucU. 1634, 
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JACQIJES LEMERCIER (c, 158^-1654) 

Worked on the Louvre, aJfccr Tfiao- 
Palais RicheUeii, Paris, e. 1629-1636. 

College dc ]a Sorbonne* Paris, r. 1639. 

Churcli of Pcnca dt I'Oratoire, Paris, 1628-1630* 

ContitiuatioD of Abfaaye de Val dc Grace, c. 1650. 

St, Roch, Paris, 1633. 

PIERRE LE MUET (1591^1669) 

Published several architectural works, and began his career as an engineerj working- 
on fortilicadons in Picardy* 

Condnued the Val de Grace, 1654-1655. 

Designed Church of the Petits Pctcs, Paris, 1656- the Hotel Colbert, Hotel dc Torc>v 
and several others. 

Chateaux de Pontz, Champagnet dc Tamloy, Burgundy, and de Chavigny, 
Touraine* 

FRANtpOIS MANSART (1598-1666) 

Restoration of the H6lcl dc Philippcaux dc la Vrillierc, [620^ 

Church of the FiUcs dc la Vtsitadon dc St. Marie, 1632. 

Western front of ChAteau de Blob, 1637. 

the Church of ihe Val dc Grace, 1645 (page 221)* 

Chateau of Mabonvsur‘Seine, 1657. 

A large number of totvn and eoimtry' houses. 

CHATILLON BROTHERS 
Place dca Voeges, c* 1607 (plate 26)* 

LOUIS LE VAU (1612-1670) 

Hotel Bullion, Paris, [630. 

Chateau de Berry', Paris. 

Cbiincb of Sl SulpieCf ^655. 

Restorations at the Xuilerics, 1664, and addidons to the Chateau de Vincennes, 16&o^ 
Director of Works at the Louvre, 1653^ 

CLAUDE PERRAULT £1613-1608) 

Submitted succtssful design for the Louvre, c* 1664, and started to build thb 
1665-16B0. 

E^igned the Obacr^^atory at Parii, 1667-1672. 

Worked at Versailles, on the gardens and decoiadons (sec plate 29). 

Published Jjj dix liurtr d*ATchUedtff^ d£ Pzfnuv, 1673, among other v^orks. 

THE LE PAUTRE FAMILY 

Jean, 1618-1682, and Antoine, 1G21—16771 L were brothers, the former an 

engraver* Antoine vraa comptroUcf'-general of bviildings to the Ouke of 
Orleans, 1658, 
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The foUovving arc attributed to him : H&td dc Bcauvai^^ Hotel de Gesvres, and the 
Churcib des rdigieusca de Pont Koyal^ in Pans; two wings of the Chateau oF 
St, Cloudj 1660; and ihe Chateau de Si, Ouen, near Paris. 

He published Onurw d'drcAitofurji 1652. 

His nephewj Pierre^ who died in 1716, a writer on architecture, and an engraver, 

LIBERAL BRUARD or BRUANT {1635-1697} 

First church and buildings of Hotel des Invalides^ Paris^ 1670—1679. Worked on 

royal buDdings^ and the Church of the H6pital Gerulra] de la SaJpetrim is attributed 

to him. His son (or nephew) Jacques, w-as also an architect who died in 1732. 

JULES HARDOUIN MANSART [1645-1708) 

Nephew of Francois Mansart (see page 377)* 

Had the largest practice of any contetnporary French architect. Apart from the 
Palace of Versailles^ he worked on the Royal Chateau of Clagnyi 1676—16Ba^ 
and MaisoU'^rDyalcj St. Cyr^ 16&5-1686, 

His work in Paris included the Place Vendome, 1690—1691 [plate 27)* the Domes des 
Invalidcs, 1676-1706 (page 223) ^ the Place dca Victoircs, 1685-1691, and the 
Altar of Notre Dame^ 1699-1714. 

THE GABRIEL FAMILY 

A family of French architects. The first was Jacques^ related by marriage to the 
Mansarts, and the builder of Fran^ob Mansart's Ch&teau de Chnisy-sur-Seine. 
He died in ] 686. 

His son, Jacques, 1667—17421 completed building of the Font Royal, 1&B8, designed 
by J. H. Mansart. He also designed the H6tel de Varangeville, 1704, and 
H6tel Feuquieres^ 1716, both in Paris^ 

His son, Jacques AngCi 1710-1782, continued building many of his father^s designs, 
including the great sewer of Paris; the plitit at Bordeaux | abbey at Grandmont* 
and work at the cathedrals of La RochcUe and Orleans. He built the ficolc 
Mihiaine and Champ de Paris, in 1750, In 1753-1770 he designed the 

theatre at Versailles, and the Petit Trianon (see page 22S}, He built the 
Chateau of Compiegne, and worked on la^ade^! at the Louvre* 

THE BLONDEL FAMILY 

A family of French arthitec^^ of whom Jean Frani:;ois, 1683—1756, w^as a 
tnember of the Academy of Architeclurc, Paris* He built various churches^ 
the Maison de Rouillc, Paris, and Hotel des Gardes du Corps, Versailles* He 
W'aa also an engraver. 

His son, Jacques Frau^ob, i7^5“*774t was an engraver of architectural sutyeots, and 
profcteor of the Academy of Archiiceture^ 1762. He opened the furst private 
school of archiiccture in France* He carried out aitemtions to the Chateau 
de la Grange] improvetnents to the City of Metz^ 17^3 ^ improvements to 
Cambrai, 1766, and Stmaburg, 1768, and built the round church of the 
Royal Abbey of St. Loub. 
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JEAN NICHOLAS SERVANDONl {1695-1766) 

Facade of Sl Sulpicc, Paris, 1733“ 1745- 
Parish church of Coulangcs la Vineuse* Borgognc. 

JACQUES GERMAIN SOUFFLOT [1709-1781) 

Dome and altar of Carthusian churchy Lyon- 
St. Genevieve, Paris^ 1764. 

Treasury and sacristy of Notre Dame, Paris^ 1756. 

Architect to the Louvre^ 1757-1780. 

He was also an engraver, and his drawings were first published Ln 1764. 

JACQUES DENIS ANTOINE (1753-1B0O 

Hoicddcs Mormaiea, Paris^ 1768-1775* 

Pordco of inner court. Hospice de la Chari te, Faria, e- 1790. 

Many other buildings, including the Mint at ^rnc, and works at Nancy and Madrid* 

JACQUES GONDOlNor GONDOUTN (1737-1818) 

Place dc Pccole de Mtidecine, Paris, 1805-1806- 

Colonnc de la Grande Arm^e, in Place dc la Venddme, Paris, with Lepere, 1806-1810 
(plate 37). 

Author of Dtscriptian dts AoUs di Chimrgcrk^ 1780. 

Auitna: 1670-1750 

FISCHER VON ERLACH (1656-^7^3) 

University Church, Salzburg, 1696. 

Holy Trinity and St-John’s Hospital* Salzburg. 

Imperial Palace, Schanbmnn, 1696* 

Schwarzenberg PalacCj and Palace of the Hungarian Bodyguard, Vienna. 
Schonbom Palace, Vienna, 1701-1710- 
St. Peter's^ Vienna, 1702-1707. 

Karkkirchc, Vienna, 1716. 

Eztemiaiis and additions to the Hofburg, Vienna* 

His son, Joseph Emanuel, was also an architect, and continued and completed 
many of his father^s designs. 

J\~flhtrlmds: 1500-1790 

CORNELIS DE VRIENDT or VRIEND (1518-1572) 

Hotel dc Ville, Antw erp, 1565 plate 22)* 

House of the Oostcrlings [for the Hanseatic League), Antwerp, 1564-1568. 
Sculpture and cartings, notably in Toumai Cathedral, 15^^^ 

JAN VREDEMAN DE VRIES (1537, died after 1604) 

Glass painter^ and author of twenty^is bfxrks of cngravuigs on architecture^ 
perspective and ornament, 
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Spain.* i490-t8cx> 

DIEGO DE SlLOE 1480-1563) 

Cbiiicb and monastery of La Conception of St. Geronimo, Granada, 15 * 9 “> 55 ^- 
Royal hospital of Sc Juan dc Dios, Granada, 155S. 

Granada Cathedral, 1529-1560. .... j ,1, 

Malaga Cathedral, 1522, is attributed to him, and be advised and reported on otner 

buildings. 

ANTONIO GUTIERREZ 

Designed entrance archway to chapter house, Toledo Cathedral, 1504. 

JUAN GIL DE HONTANON (died 1531) 

A member of the Salamanca Cathrsdral junta, 151a. Was put in charge of the work 

on this CAlhedrai. 

Designed and built Segovia Cathedral, r 5 a i-1577 ^7)* 

JUAN DE BADAJOZ [died before 1560) 

A member of the junta who advised on the building of Salamanca Cathedral, * 5 *^' 
Work at St Isidoro, Leon, 1515. 

MnnastoY of St, Zoil, Caadllc, 1537, 

Front of convent of St, MareoSi Leon, 1537^ 

Church and cloister of Benedictine monastery near Leon^ 1545. 

JUAN DE BAUTISTA DE TOLEDO (died 1 ^ 63 ) 

Architect to the Royal Works, 15^9* 

Began the EscuriaL Madrid, 1559 {m plates 24 and 55 ]. 

Palace at Aranjuk, 1566. 

RODRIGO GIL DE HONTANON (died 1577) 

The son of Juan dc Hontanon. 

Directed work on Seville Cathedral, 1538. 

St, Euphemia, Bcccrril, r* 1545H 
St- Esteban, Castromocho, f* 1545. 

College of the Order of Santiago^ Salamanca^ a 1565* where he was put Ln charge of 
ah work, as he was abo at Segovia, 1568. 

Church of St Maria Magdalmo, Valladolid, 1575. 

Many other churcha near Valladolid arc attributed to him. 

JUAN DE HERRERA (e. 1530^1597) 

Succeeded Juan Bautista de Toledo on work on the Escurlal^ * 5 ^ 7 - (Hates 24 and 25+) 
Directed ail royal buildings from t5S7- 

Gave advice and was consulted on many ecdsiastieai buildings, also built bridges^ 
published drawings^ and virv^enlcd a crane. Among his works are: 

South facade of Palace of Toledo, 1571- 
Valladolid Cathedral, 1585. 
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Exch^gc buildlngp Seville, 1585-1586. 

Plazuela Zocodora, Toledo^ 1596. 

HERMANO FRANCISCO SAUTISTA (died after 1677) 

Designed St. Salvador dc] Mundo^ Madrid, e. 1630. 

Sl laidorOt Madrid^ 1636-1651, 

JOSE CHURRIGUERO (died 1735) 

Sculptor and architect who worked in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 

tenluncs, 

Coatiaued the work begun by Juan dc Herrera on Valladolid Cathedral. 

Kia robust and highly decorative work has been identified with the Spanish version 
of Barocjue^ which survived until the middle of the eighteenth century and 
was known m ChurrigucTc^ue. 

England: 1530—1830 
JOHN SHUTE (died 1563) 

Author of Ths First (md Chuf Groundes of Archii^tur^, 1563- 

ROBERT SMYTHSONor SMITHSON (?i 53 G-i 6 i 4 ) 

Hardwick Hall^ Derb^'ishire, Worksop Manor, Nottinghamshire. 

Longleai, Wiltshire, and Wodaton Houset Nottingham, are also attributed to hi nit 
though without confirmation. 

THOMAS THORPE (died 1596) 

Father of John Tliorpe (see below)* and prindpai mason of Kirby Hall^ Northants, 
JOHN THORPE 1563-^1655) 

Author of a book of drawitijgs. Entered Office of Works about 1583' Was a draughts¬ 
man rather than an architect, and various great houses of the Elizabethan period 
have been wrongly attributed to h!m. 

RALPH SYMONS or SIMONS 

Architect of Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex ColJeges, Cambridge (1588 and 
1596-1599). 

Also responsible for alterations to Trinity College, Carnbridge, 1598-1604, and may 
have built Apediorpe Hall, Northants, c, 15B0. 

INIGO JONES (1573-^8522) 

He began his canter as a designer of court masqiii^, of which he produced a number 
for James 1 , designing the costumes, scenezy and stage effects. Appointed Surveyor 
to the Prince of Wales in 1611, and Surveyor of the King's Works in 1615. Among 
his works arc t 

Queen^a Home, Greenwich| 1618^1635* 
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The Banquetiiig Hall, Whitehall, 1619 {page 252)* 

Liodsey House, Lincoln’s Inn, e. 1690 (page 252). 

Piazza and church of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 1651 (p^ 253). 
Began restoration of old St. Paul’s, 1633, 

Carried out alterations to Wilton Home, Wiltshire, 1649, 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN (1639-1723) 

In his capacity as one of the Comimsaioners for rebuilding London after the Gn^ 
Rre of 1666, he was respouaiblc for designing fifty City churches. Appointed 
Surveyor-General of the King's Works in 1668, and the first Surveyor of Greenwich 
Palace in 1696. Among his most important works arc: 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1675-1710- 

The library, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1676-1684, 

Tom Tower, Christ Church, Oxford, 1681—1682. 

St. James’s, Rccadilly, 1682-1684. 

The Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 1682-1691. 

Royal Hospital for Seamen, Greenwich, 1696 onwards, 

Nl^lborough House, London, 1709-1711. 

Kensington Palace, 

Rebuilding of Hampton Court Palace. 

NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR or HAWKS MO RE (1661-1736) 

Asshted Wnen and Vanbrugh. 

Clerk of the Works, and later Assistant Surveyorp at Grreuwich Hospital- 
Clarendon Building, Oxford^ 1712-1715. 

All Souls College, Oxford^ T 7 i 5 nn 4 ^» 

St. Mary Woolnoth, London^ 1716-1727P 
St. George^s, Bloomsbury, 17211-1730. 

His book, Rmarks on the Founding ami Citnying on the Btdidmgs of llu Royal HospUal ai 
Creenwieh, was published in 1729* 

SIR JOHN VANBRUGH (1664-1726) 

ComptroUer of His Majesty’s Works, 1702. 

Castle Howard, Yorkshire, 1699-1726- 
Blenheim Palace, Oxon, 1705-1720. 

Seiitoti Ehaaval, Northumberland, 1720-1718 {rtf pages 168 and 169). 

Greenwich Hospital fGreat Hall and King Williaiti Block)* e. 1703 onwards. 

COLEN CAMPBELL (died 1729) 

Burlington House, London the Earl of Burlington) p 171S-1719. 

Wanstead House, Essex, 1715 (jre page 171)^ 

Houghton, Norfolk, 1721. 

Meteworth Castle, Kent, 1711-1715. 

Compton Place, near Castt^ume, 1716-1717* 

His tltruriat Britannkui was publish^ in three volumes, in 1715, ^7t7j 1725- 
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THOMAS ARCHER (c, 1668-1743) 

Cha-tewortli House, Derbyshire {north frontJ, i7iH“i7®5‘ 

Hcylhrop House^ Oxon, c. T7Q5-t7io* 

Rochampton House, Wandsworth^ 1710-1713. 

Wrest Park, Beds (garden pavilion), t7ii“i7ia. 

Hurstboume Priors, Hants, e. I7i2, 

Hale House. Hants, soon after t7i5. 

Harcourt (afterwards Bingley) House, Caii'cndLsh Square, London, 1722, 
Cliveden House, Bucks. 

St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 1710-1715 (now the Cathedral). 

St. John's, Smith Square, London, 1714—1728. 

St. Paul's, Deptford, 1712-1750. 


JAMES GIBBS (1682-1754) 

St Mary-le-Slrand, London, 1714-1717 (see page 266). 
Burlington House, Piccadilly (part), 171B. 

St. Clement Danes, London, 1719-1720. 

St. Marltn 4 n-the-FieIds, London, 1722-1726. 

All Saints’, Derby, 1725 (now the Cathedral). 

Senate House, Cambridge, 1722-173°* 

King’s College New Building, Cambridge, 1724-1749. 

Sudbrooke Lodge, Peterehant, Surrey, 1726-1728 (r«r page 274). 
Raddiffc Library, Oxford, 1737-1749. , ^ • 

He published A Book of Archittdttre in 1728, Dmuinj 

ATfhitteltirt in 1732, and Bibliotheca Radcliviatut in 1747* 


th» SeoiTat Paris 




WILLIAM KENT (c. *685-1748) 

Architect, painter, landscape gardener, and furniture designer. 

Chiswick House, Middlesex (interior decorations), r. 1727. 

Esher Place, Surrey (additions), t, 1730. 

Holkham Hall, Norfolk, 1734 onwards. 

Treasury Buildings, Whitehall, 1734"*^ 738* 

Stowe, Bucks, e. 1736. 

Horse Guards, WUtehall, 175®“* 75® {ftf page 279). 

Edited Designs of Iidgo fonts in 17^7* 

GIACOMO LEONI (r. 1686-1746) 

A Venetian architect who came to England some time hdbfc lyts, and had been 
employed by the Elector Paiatiiie, 

Wrest Park, Beds, 1715 onwards. 

Argyll House* Kings Road, Chelsea, 1713. 

Moulshatn Hall* 1739 onwardSi 

ejandon Parfc^ SuTTcy, 1731-1735- 
He published Tfu ArcfiiUcitirt if Palladia in i 7 t 5 > 

€C 
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HENRY HERBERT [1693-175O 
(Ninlh Earl of Pc^roke) 

A famous amateur of the arts- In architecture* his chief collaborator was Roger 
Morris. 

White Lodge, Richmond Park, f. 1727. 

Marble Hill, Twickenham, 1733-1729^ 

Colunm of S^ctory, Bleuhdm Palacej 173 ^^* 731 - 
Wimbledon House, Surrey, 1732-1733. 

Palladlan Bridge, Wilton, 1736-1737- 
Water House, Houghton, Norfolk. 

RICHARD BOYLE {i 694 «i 753 ) 

(Third Earl of Burlington and Fourth Earl of Cork) 

The most significant patron of his time, largely responsible for introducing the 
Palladlan style to England^ 

Burlington House, London {with Gibbs and Campbell)« 

Petersham Lodge, Surrey* ff. 

House for General Wade, Great Burlington Street, London, 1723 (set page 277). 
Chiswick Houac, Middlesex (with Kcnt)^ r. 1725 {sit page 276). 

Holkham House, Norfolk (assisted with planning}. 

GEORGE DANCE, Senior {1695 or 1700-1763) 

The Mansion House, London, 1739-1752* 

l^ndon Bridge (alterations, with Sir Robert Taylor), 1755-1760. 

Com Exchange, Mark Lane, London, 1749-1750. 

St Leonard's, Shoreditch, 1736^ 1740. 

St Botolph's, Aldgate, 1741-1744. 

GEORGE DANCE, JuNioii, F,S.A., F.R.S. {1741-1855} 

The son of George Dance, senior. 

All Hallow'S Church, London Wall, 1765-1767. 

Newgate Prison, London, 1770—1773. 

Additions to the Mansion House, 1755, and 1795-1796* 

Rebuilding and additions at the Guildhall, London. 

Theatre Royal, Beaufort Square, Bath, 1804-1805. 

Colcorton House, Lcics, 1804-1805. 

He also carried out street planning in ihc district of Tottenham Court Road, and in 
the City of London. 

ROGER MORRIS (1695-1749) 

Wliitton Park, Twickenham, Middlesex^ 1724-1725. 

WTiitc Lodge, Richmond Park (with Henry Herbert)* 1727* 

Marble Hill, Tw‘ickeuham, 1728-1729. 

Longford Caalle, f. 1742. 

Invcrary Castle, Argyllshire, 1746-1761. 

Kirby Hall, Yorks* 
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BATTY LANGLEY {1696-1751) 

Better known as an author than as an architect. He and his brother^ Thomas^ 
conducted an architectural school in Soho^ London, about 1740. Best known of the 
great number of bfxiks he published are The City and Comtfy Bmlder^s and Workman^s 
TTfosuty of Designs (1740), and 7 ^ Buildgr^J or Ben^h-Mak (t 74 fi)« 

henry FLITCROFT {1697-1769) 

St. Gllcs^tn-thc-Fields, London, 1731-1734- 

No. 10 St^ Jamea's Square ^Chatham House), London,, 1734 * 

Woburn Abbey* BedS| 1747—1761- 

Alteradons and additlonf to Wentworth Woodhouse* Yorks, r. 1735 and 1770, 

Houses in Blooinsbury* Oover Street^ SackvilJe Streelj and Hainp&lcad. 

MATTHEW BKETTINCHAM [1699-1769) 

Norfolk House, St. James's Square, London, 1747-1755- 
No. 5 St^ Jameses Square, 1748-1 75 ^- 
Benacre Hall^ Suffolk, 1763-1764* 

Egronont House* Piccadilly, 1756. 

Assisted at Holkham Hall, Norfolk, 

Published The Plans and Ekiations of the late Earl of Leicester's House at Hoikham^ in 1761* 

ISAAC WARE [died 1766) 

Chesterfield House* London, 174B-1749. 

The Lock Hospital, Hyde Park Corner (now St. George's Hospital, as rebuilt by 
Wilkim)^ 1733, 

Wrotham Park, X'liddlesex, ^ 754 - 

Was the author of a number of architectural worksp among them Designs of Intgo 
Jimes and Others, r, 1735, and 7 ^^ Complete Bj?dy of ATcfdtecture^ c. 1735* He isaued a 
translation of Palladio in 1737 * 

JOHN CHUTE (1701-1776) 

An amateur architect, and IHend of Horace Walpole. 

Oesigned a large part of Strawberry Hill, for Walpole^^ and also ihe Gothic chapel 
there, 

Ohalfont Ploiise, Bucks. 

Aitcratiom at Tile Vy^ne, Hampshire (his own house). 

JOHN WOOD* Senior {n^^-^ 754 ) 

Bramham Park, Yorks, r- 1734-1725* 

Prior Park, Bath [except the cast wing), 1735-1748. 

Bath: Gay Street, Queen Square, Royal Mineral Water HcKpiiai, North and South 
Parades, the preliminary work on the Circus, all between i 7®7 ^d 1754 ' 

Author of The Origin of Buildtng: or* The Piagtarisms of the Heathen Detected (174^)1 ^ ” 
Essi^ Towards a DescripHm of Math (1740, I 749 » 17 ^ 5 )» DisserUiiim Upon 

the Orders ^Coianms a^ their Appendages (1750)* 

cc* 
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JOHN WOOD. Junior 

The son of John Wood^ senior- 
Euckknd Houso. Berks, 1755-T757. 

Bath: completed the Circus begun by his father, and designed and built Royal 
Crescent, Brock Street, Rivers Street, Catherine Place, the New Aaembly 
Rooms, and the Old Royal Baths, between 1767 and 1780, 

Authora^ A Series cfPhnStf^ Collages itrH&biiaHons of She Labourer 17921 tflah)- 

RICHARD BENTLEY (1708^178^) 

A talented amateur of architecture, who exerted eooslderable influence in spreading 
the Gothic taste. He carried out alterations to a villa in Old Windsor, in the Gothic 
st>de, designed a Gothic monument at Linton, and a Gothic stable at Chalfont 
House, r* 1760. He assisted in the extensions to Strawberry Hill for Horace Walpole* 

JAMES STUART. F.R.S., F.S.A. (1713-17^8) 

Lichfield House, 15 Sl James's Square, London, 1763-1 766 p 
L ondonderry House, Hertford Street, London, 1760-1765^ 

Portman House, Portman Square^^ London, 1775-178!!. 

Travtiled extensively in Italy and Greece, mid^ with Nicholas Revett and others, 
planned and published TJie Antiqintiti ^ Aihns^ which was financed by the 
Society of Dilettanti. 

SIR ROBERT TAYLOR (1714-1788) 

Stone Buildings. Lincnln^a Inn, 1774-1780. 

Heveningham Hall, SuBott. 1778—1788. 

Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London, r, lyyst* 

GraAou House, Piccadilly» 

Asgill House, Richmond, Surrey* 

JAMES PAINE (c. 1716-1789) 

Middlesex Hospital, London, 1755“T775. 

Richmnnd Bridge, Surrey, 1774 “* 777 - 
Worka at Chats^vorth, Derbyshire, 

Kcdlcaton House, Dcrhyshirc, 1757-1761, 

LANCELOT ^'CAPABILITY” BROWN (1716-1783) 

Began his career as a gardener, and in 1740 became gardener 10 Lord Cobham at 
Stowe, thus meeting William Kent, with whom he worked closely* In 1749 he set 
up on his own as a landsc^ipc gardening oonsultani, working v^-ith Robert Adam 
and Henry Holland* He had a considerable reputadon as an architect, and excelled 
in the designing of such small buildings as gatehouses and lodges. 

His principal buildings are; 

Croome Court, WorccsterxhirE (with Robert Adam)^ 1751-! 753. 

Claremont House, Surrey, 1770-177a* 
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JOHN CARR [1733-1807) 

Built Kirby Hall, Gu OuMbum, designed by Lord Burlington, 1750. 

The Pikeing WcUhead at York, 1753. 

Grandstand at Knav^smire racecourse, York, 1754^ 

Armcliffc Hail, Northallerton. 

Betweeu 1759 and 1771 he built Haretvoed House, Yorks^ rebuilt Harewood village, 
built Deulon Park, Yorkshire, Constable Burton, North Riding, Basildon 
Park, Berks^ Aston Halk near Roiherham^ Glcdhow Hail^ near Leeds, and 
houses in York* 


SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS (1733-1796) 

Worked for the King and Queen, Comptroller of the Board of Works, and 
later, Surveyor-General of H-M. OfTtcc of Works when this was ibrmed. He 
also designed fiimiturc, and carried out interior decoration, and w^as the 
designer of George llPs Coronation coach. He published \yxious works 
on gardening, design and architecture^ among them I^fsigrts ef Chinese 
Fundiurtj Dnsses, Machims sitd Utatsils (i757} Treniisi en CizwV jdrrfttC-Pffuw 

{ ^ 759) - travelled widely* and w'as honoured by the Royal house of Sw-edeu 

for his achievements* and for whom he also prepared plans for a royal castle at 
Sw'artq 6 > which were exhibited at the Royal Academy* 

His chief work w^as Somerset House In 1775-17861 and he also built the f^^owing: 
The Pagoda at Kew Gardena, 1757^1762; Carrington House, mnehallj 
stabling at Harewood House, Yorks; a house for Lord Melbourne in Piccadiliy 
(now the Albany); Wick House, Richmond, Surrey* for Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
the Town Hall, Woodstock, Oxon; entrance gates at Blenheim and Wilton* 
He produced designs for Trinity CoUege* Dublin, 

HENRY KEENE (1726-177^) 

^fhe Guildhall, High Wycombe* i 737 - 
Trinity College, Dublin (west front) t 1753-1 739 ' 

Nos, i7“iB Cavendish Square, London* 175 ^^ 757 ' 

Corsham Court* Wilts (rebuilt north front), 1759-17^^ 

The Anatomy School at Christ Church* OxTordj 1766-1767. 


ROBERT ADAM* F.R.S* (1728-179^) 

Screen w^all at the Admiralt>', London, 1760. 

Society of Arts, John Adam Stteet* London, 1772 - 1774 - 
No, 20 St. James's Square* London* 1722-1774- 
The Adelphi Buildings, Sumid, London, 1768-1772, 

Osteiiey House* Middlesex, 1761-17S0. 

Kenwood House, Hampstead* 1 7 ^ 7 “^ 7 ^- 
Croome Court, Wona* 1760 onwards. 

Luton Hoo, Beds, 1^* 1760 "! 7 75^ j i- % j 14-' t ■#* 

Author of Rstins qf th 4 Fdaii of the Emperor DiocUiian ni Spaktr^ {i 7 H)p 

Architecture of Robert and James *4dam (1773)- 
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JAMES ADAM (1730-1794) 

Brother of Robot Adaio^ with wbom he worked, and some of hia dciigm are included 
in IVofki th AnfdiffctiiTe by the elder brother. TTic Assembly Rooms in Glasgow are 
attributed jointly to Rob^ and James Adam* 

ROBERT MYLNE, F.R.S* {1734-1811) 

BlaekTnan Bridge^ 1760-1769. 

Almack's Club, London, 1764-1765* 

Kew River Company's Officrt, Clcrkenwell, London, is 770. 

City of London Lying-In Hospital, 1770-1773. 

The Wick, Richmond, Smrey* (This is next door to Wick House by Sir William 
Chambexs.) 

CHARLES CAMERON (1740^1813) 

A Scottish architect, whose book, Th* BaUts cf th* Romans Explained arid lllustratedj 
with the Resioratwns qf Falladio cuTteded and Imprvt>ed, published in brought him 

to the notice of Catherine of Russia, for whom be worked firom the 1770's until 
1B05. Among his buiJdiiig3 in Russia arc the following; 

Works at the Tsarkoe Seloei, near St. Petersburg, 1783-1785. 

Cathedral of St Sophia-, 17S2-T 787* 

The Agate PavUion, 1783-1785* 

Great Palace at Pavlovsk, 1781-1796. 

Batourin Palace, Ukraine, 1790-1800* 

Naval hospital and barraiiks at Kronstadt, 1805. 

THOMAS LEVERTON (1743-1824) 

No. 65 Llneoln^s Trin Fields, London, 177a. 

PhoenbE Fire Insurance Office, Charing Cross, 1787. 

WattoD Wood HaU, Herts, 1777-1782* 

Riddlcsworth Hall, Norfolk, 1792. 

HENRY HOLLAND* F*S.A. (1743-1806) 

Brooks's Club, 60 St Jameses Street* London, 1776-1778* 

Ctaremont House, near Esher (with Lancelot Brown), 1771-1774. 

The Albany, London (additions and convraion)* 1803-1S04. 

Sou thill House, Beds (rebuilding)* 1795. 

JAMES WYATT,. F^S.A*, R.A, (1746-1813) 

The Pantheon, Oxford Street, 1770-1772. 

No- 13 St. Jamia's Square, London, 1791-1794. 

Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire^ 1796-1807. 

Henham Hall, near SouthwoM, Suffolk, 1793-1797. 

Kew P^acc* Surrey^ i8oa-i8ii. 
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JOHN NASH (t75»-i835) 

The Royal Pavilion, Brighton, 1815-1831. 

Regent’s Park and adjacent terraces, and Regent Street. 

All Souls Church, Langhain Place, London, 1832-1835. 

Clarence House, London, 1825. 

Carlton House Terrace, London, i 827 ~'® 33 ‘ 

United Service Club, Pall Mall, London, 1827. 

HUMPHRY REPTON (1752-1818) 

A landscape gardener, who worked closely with John Nash, particularly on work 
which invohrTcd architectural as well as landscape planning. He published a number 
of books on these subjects. 

SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. (1753-1837) 

PitEhangcr Place, Ealing, tSoo-iBoj. 

Bank of England {rebuilding), 17B8-1833. 

Nos. la, 13 and 14 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1793-1834- 
No. iB Park Lane, London, iBia, 

Holy Trinity Church, Marylebonc, London, 1834-1838. 

St.John’s, Bethnal Green. London, 1824-1838. , , , ra 

He wrote many books on arthitecturc, including Designs vi ATchttertiire 

Siaickes vt Arehiteciure (1793), and Designs for Public and Private Bmldmgs (1838). 

THOMAS HOPE (c. 1770-1831) 

A wealthy connoisseur and collector of antique sculpture, pottery and so fo^, who 
also wrote on architecture, furniture and costume. Among his puhlicatons are 
Obsen^Oians m the Plans W El^sliifns of James Wjatt, Are/aled (1804), Household 
Fumitiire and Interior Decoration (1809), An Historical Essay tm Architeeture (1835). 

WILLIAM IN WOOD (1771-1843) 

W’orked in close coUaboradon with his son. The chief buildings in which they were 
Jointly concerned arci 

East Grinstead Church, Sussex (cotnpledon of tower), 1813. 

Sl John’s, Westminster (interior), 1824-1825. 

SL Pancras Church, London, 1819—1822. 

All Saints Chapel, Camden Town, 1832-1834. 

St. Peter’s, Regent Square. London. 1B24-1826 (j« page 300). 

St, Mary's, Somers Town, London, 1834-1837. 

HENRY WILLIAM INWOOD, F.S.A. (i 794 -‘ 843 ) 

Son of the above, with whom he worked closely. He published Tie al 

Alherts (1827), and 751 # Pesouftts of Design in the ArckiUtturt of Cretce, Egypt, erta 

Cbunfrurj (18^4)- 

Hc dcsigiicd the parsonage at Radlvuintcr, in i8ia^ 
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WILLIAM WILKINS, R.A* (1778-1839) 

Was the author df many architectural works, among them 7^ Cl'pli ^ 

Fhninwr (1812)* 

His principal biuldings wertt 

Bath, The Freemasons^ Hall, [817-1819, and additions to the Lower 
Assembly Rooms, 1008-1809. 

The TheatrCj Norwich* 1826. 

St- George's Hospital, Hyde Park Comer, London* 1828-1829. 

East India House, Leadenhall Street, London, 1828. 

The National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London, 1834--1838, 

Downing College, Cambridge, 1807-1 B^o^ 

SIR ROBERT SMTRKE, F,R.S., R.A., How,FJ.B.A- 

(1781-1867) 

Britiab Mnsenm, 1823-1847^ 

Custom House, London, 1825-1826- 

Royal Nfini, Tower Hill, London* 1807-16091 1615. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club^ Pall AXall, London (with his brother, Sydney Smlrke)i 
1836-1837, 

General Post Office, St, Martin'sde-Grand, 1824-1829. 

Royal College of Physicians, Trafalgar Square, 1824-1823. 

DECliMUS BURTON (i8oo-t&8i) 

Screen at Hyde Park Comer, London. 

Lxiges at Cumberland, GrosT^enor, Chesterfield, and Prince of Wales Gates, Hyde 
Park, 1825-1846. 

Archway on Constitution Hill, Buckingham Palace, i&aS. 

Buildings and gardens for Zoological Society^, Regent’s Park, 182S-1841- 
Athcnacum Club* London, 1827-1830. 

Royal Naval Club, London, 1828-1831, 

Charing Cross Hospital, Lozidoit, 1831-1B34, 

SIR EDWIN LUTYENS (1869-1944) 

The last great English architect to work in the Renaissance style. Among h« woffa 
are the folla wmg: 

Orchards* Godaiming, Surrey* 1898. 

Tigboumc COurt, Widey* Surrey, 1899. 

Grey Walls* Gullane, Scodand* 1900. 

Little Thakeham, Sussex, 1902. 

Papihon Hail, Leics, 1903. 

County Ufi offices, Co vent Garden, London* 1904- 
Heathcotc, llkley, Yorks, 1906. 

Whalton Manor, Northumberland, 1908, 

Snwll house and cottages* Ashby St. Ledgers, 19C30. 

MiddleBeLd* Gt, Shclford* Cam^* 1908. 
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Hou^ m North Square, Hampstead Carden City, 1910. 

Imperial Delhi, Viceroy's House, Saipur Column, Indian Garden, Staff 
residences and stables, 191^^ 

The Cenotaph, London, 1919. 

Southampton War Memorial, 1919, 

Britannic House, Finsbury, London, 1920. 

House in New Dcltu, 1921, 

Midland Bank, PiccadUly, [g2t» 

Midland Bank Head Office, Poultr>\ London, 1924. 

British Embassy, Washington, 1927. 

Midland Bank, Leadenhall Street, 1928. 

Benson Wing, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

120 Pall ^lall, LondoEq 1939+ 

Runnymede Memorial Lodges and Piers, 1930. 

Lodges and entrance gales, Victoria Park, Ld.cs, 1930, 

Reuters and the Press Asociation Building, Pleet Street^ 1935. 

King George V Mcmorialp Windiori 1936P 


JVof/A America: 1727*1850 

AMERICAN COLONIAL PERIOD TO 1776 

DR. JOHN KEAR 3 LEY 
Christ Chnrchj Philadelphia, 1727*1737* 

Member of the building committee of St. Peter’s, PhiladclplLia, 1758- 


ANDREW HAMILTON 

Carpenters Hall, Philadelphia, 1724. 

Old State House, Boston, 1728. 

Independence Hall, Philaddphiap 1732-1752^ 


EARLY UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ^ APPfiOXlMATELV 1776-1850 

PIERRE CHARLES ENFANT 

A French militaTy engineer, who came to America in 1777^ 

Remodelled the City Hall of New York, and the Federal House, Philadelphia. 
Appointed by Thomas Jefferson to plan the new Federal town on the Potomac, 
which was called Washington, and on which work began in 1791. 


JAMES HOBAN 

The Executive Mansion (the White Honse), Washington, 179a- 
The State House^ Charleston. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) 

(Third Pnaidetit of the United States) 

An accomplished amateur of architecture# 

MonriccUo (bis home), 1796-1809. _ ■ 

The Capitol, Richmond, 17B5-1789, and the University oTVirgima. 

dr. william THORNTON (1761-1828) 
Designed the origiiial Capitol, Washington, burned by the British in 1S1+. 
Octagon HousOj Washington. 

MontpdlleTi Va* 

CHARLES BULFINCH (1763^1844) 

The State House, Boston, with Upjohn. 

Rebuilding of the Capitol, Washington, 1817-1830, 

Maine State House, 1828. 


SAMUEL MclNTlRE (t757“»8ii) 

Architect and deagner of furniture. ■, 

Houses in Saltan, Mass, the Court House, 1785, with Banoori, and Old Soutn 

Church, 1804, 

ROBERT MILLS (1781-1885) 

Washington Monument, Baltimore, 18(5, 

Washington Monument, "Washington, 1836. 

Treasury Buildings, Washington, 1836. 

BENJAMIN LATROBE (1766-1820) 

Architect of the Capitol, Washington, 1803-1817. 

Bank of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1799-1801. 

Baltimore Cathedral, 1 Bi 1. 

Second Bank of the United States, Philadelphia, 1819-1824. 

WILLIAM STRICKLAND (1787-1854) 

Merchants Exchange, Philadelphia, 1834. 

The Capitol, Nashville, Tarn. 

St. Paul’s, Philadelphia. 

RICHARD UPJOHN (1802-1878) 

Founder and first President of the American Institute of Architects. 

Worked with Charles BtUfinch on the State House, Boston, ^lass, e. 1830. 

Rebuilt Old Trinity Church, New York, 1846. 

State Capital, Hartford, Conn,, (873. 

St. Thomas, New York. 


THE PLATES 

The subjects do the thirty-two plates have been selected to illustrate points made 
in ihc leu secdons, and) chronologically, they follow the order oF those secdons. 
With their captidus, they give an outline of Western architecture from the fifth 
century B.c. in Greece, to the modem movement that, in our own century, has 
generated the new Western arcbitccturCi 
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PLATE Q 

AtiOut: A dcr^aEnd rtataration of thi- 
Parthenon, drawn by Charlci Robert 
CockrrrU (lySB-iSG^), iibdwins the 
statue nf AiJirna and I he Ererhlhcjou 
on Ltie ri^htj ajid the Propylaea in thf 
liistanee. {Ib-frtiiiiuefd fr&Tfi a uvitf-iitlifitf 
(ft ihe Libr^iiy o/th Rayal 
British Arc/iitftis,} Lx/f: Tlifi eastiTii 
portico, showing ihe Turltwh biisSd' 
ings which orcupied the Acropolis in 
the late ei^lileenth cmiiiry+ ^Repfcn 
dneed from V^ohime 11 of I hr Anik 
ffiiilifs tifAihns, by irttiart and Rcvcit. 
published in t 77 B.) See plsn of die 

AtmiMsIls OJI page 49 + 




















I'LATE 3 

.iiotv; Tlie eastern porliLo of thr 
Parthenon as it la tn-day. Ri^ht: View 
of the att^le nf ihe caircnt facade, ivith 
dcbLil of the frieze and pedJxnerLt. 
{Phot^iTsphs ity RkhsTii C. GfiftwnSj 
'The coJijjnns on plate right 

centre, are on the north-wcAtem nngle. 



1 















CJ_i%T£ 4 

From ajid back view's oF ihr Ciatt: uf ihc Ljoitj? ai Mycenae I'jciu b.ci). Tht mas^onry 

cmuLstH of hcwTi rretangijlJiT btixk^ of sternr, wt in regular c onraa. Tlic i!tlii triangular liiftc- 
fltone slab on which ibe lions are card ed m a niftimcniHry pcdittietit. i See pa^es 44 and 45^1 



Lzjl: The entrance Id the treasury of Atrnj^> Myceiiae <fnti£i i ii!_^ b.c.)- R^^hii nse niarble 
waH behind die Caryatid poriirn of the ErechdifMiJii at Athens (43O’ 3^3 B.c 4 f wliich shows 
the Ltnitietisc advance in buildin;^ icchnique compared with the ma-sonry^ of llic early prriod+ 
exemplifird by the work at Mycenae, Pentclic marbic pru\ided the hnml rnatrriah allowing 
Joints Id he ^ri>Lind SO i^mooEhly that they are almost itivialble. BrifjiL': llir [onic coluniiu atird 
rapitaU of the ElrechEheiun. {Ph( 4 t}^i^Aph% ^_lp lAr riirt^nr.) 










PLATt 5 

An rurly cxampli: ol CrK'k Ekirir, thr 
irmpic of Apollo at Corinth, datini^ from 
the hiwh cfintmy b-l 



Thr flat, arc haic capitali of the temptc of 
Apollo ai Corloch. The convex prohlr, 
ihc etitasb, h omittrd From ihr foltirrms. 



Bxamplr^ of Bfth rrntury’ Grrrfc Doric toliinim: the lotl'hple of PwpitlK>ri^ at SiinnilTl. 

440 B.c., ani!^ the Partiinion, 4 : 14-433 e.c. 



Ltji: [oilis. tempts of Nike Aplrrcjs JAlhrrta Nike), AlhcnS. 43B B.r,. (Hit dr^wins on 04.1 
Capital from Coriiuh, which rtHenibl-M the palm leaf typic, without ™luU*^^ in thr 
Corinthian t ohtmns of ihr Towrr of the Winck at ALherta imt cliawin^ on papr 69 

• PftniofTTefihi ^ thr nuthufJ) 

















PLATE 6 

Ltji md fighi: ‘Hit 
Olymp]^’io^,, Aihcnis. 
174 fl.C, A H;niple of 
the CoriiitlitaEi oi'der 
desi^ntd by the 
Roman architect 
CcH^ulioSp and rom- 
pleted in A.n. t [7 by 
Hadrian. ( FhMQgru^hi 
jAr auf^or4 




JftrjL^e; Tlie ruitis of I Sit icniptc of AnEOciLirs Pitis ai HoinCi 
wiili the colnmn of MamiH Aun-hni tm I he rxtrenip rip^hi^ 
fmin an rni^ravilig by Pirancii. R2ghl: Upper pari *d (he 
vi'ail of the lE?fnp]e '>li Aiil'iiiEus ai Arihara, built nf white 
marble: an example of fine Roman ma^m ry. ; Fht}iogTaph 

i^V ffw iiiiihar.j 























PL^TF 7 

The iiiFffnitirrnt buildings of RcnaLiiaiirc Romr wctk fvared ^'iTinfd 
tbf niins of [i»e afirlcnt rk>% ParjiiiL-si^s abovo^ of tho 

Capitol, MiLbeiil 11 polo's 5n=al CDlKL-ptlOH of civic dCTtlRn, ihawi 
Eiic apptoachca Mill snsrrnijndctl by fraipnciiLi ot uldtT butldingB. <Jftoii 
dit fiiifbi of trmplcs wtitild bc inroTjKjraitd in buildipip ^if n much 
later date, IjJL: an early ninrlccnili century view shaiM tlic thrrr 
rnd ruEumru and l^ilastrr nf tin' Corinthian trinpic ul ^Tan^ 1 . Ltcir 
in ihc Furum of Aupistus at komc. \Fr™ a a7afe¥~Cohur droK'in^ 
in tfrt auihor^i pdiSfi^im*} Is was only during? the nioetern sh cenlury 
tliat tlic rcimaina of classical Rome were sysieinaiirally nriLUvercd 
and she archEteetural aerretians uf later aRCf n-mcw'cd. 













F1.ATI1 S 

Thjc rcunb «r ihe Julia, ill St. Rtrm) in PrDvmre, Ofir of [he reltcs^ of the aEicienl Roituiai 
CiLanuni. 'I'liii is a Vfcf’lt-prmrr^'ed example of [he me of the Oiriinhiari- iircler^ and+ like 
rnany Roman mtann mcmli, fft^rrhars^rd ^ith urnatlLeiLL [Fhotosml^h Av Mifhmd C Gfwow, I 









PL-ATF, 9 

Art kcs tyn imc of the lien uf thr great ajnpUllhf^in? ArL»p thr RninHii !<m ri of ,\rclflilc. 
The €'orirnliiLin eolLjtitit]$ anarhrd to liie facade ha^T ati ornamenital mill rmt a struL'Htral 
d^nlllr-alW t*: ITI lllis, as in many olhtT Rnman builcling:i., ihe ordrn wre used primarily for 
dcf ora lion, (See drawing on page 82. J (Fhatiigwph GrkrinrJ.) 







P1_ATC TO 

Sanla Sophia^ ConsSHnUiiupIc, A.D, 53^*-5a7^ view, ainl the. jntcrinr on ihe pbtc oppoaiir. 
art: rcprodlircd (rum the draisings of (jaspartl KcisaatL These tlrawings, made in llic: mid- 
tiinetrrpiih cctiEury^ wrrr. lithni^aphed by Loub Hnche> and ptiblialicd in buuk luriEi by P. and 
D, Colnaglii & Cn.+ in LotiduiT. r&5ff. They show Santa Sophia after it liad been restored 
hy order of the Su.ltan+ Abdoi Medjid, 




PLATE I I 

tiitrjriof t*f Saiitn Stjphiii, looking lowanb Thr pp«-. iSce diagranis on (lit* stnit iural use ol 
thr Qrrb imnciplc on pages ija and 










PLATE 113 

ami ti,^hL- 'Fhr rtcvi:n[J:i Cf:ntliry 
B>'iantii]ir churchrs oi [he mOIWtrtA' oS 
Sl Liikc oFSiiris, near Drljohi in Cireett- 
{Phfifftgrtiphi hj Rhhfirii CL Cr^maftr) 
Surface vnriatiuti in ihe -^alls uf 
Sl Saviour in tht C hora, f onslanli- 
lioptc- f^iwioj^raph ihf authffr.) 











PLATE 

Hi. Minialo, F]fjrciiE:c-+ A.L). 1013, o devrlopliiriil ^yl Italiaei Ruiiia whkli 
sliowrd iiri mltiiijal pa^an Itfviiy iTi tht use (jf flirm anJ cDluuLr asicJ it respeci fur 
iht' iiwmury of I he rla^k orderc. i hj /CprAarrf C. Gfkfsm.) 









































VLJuTE 14 

Tlif' raihcdral mDn2i»Lt;r>' Durlinm hebrcU abf»vi! iLc Rivrr Wear oil a rnfky peninsub, 
which ii d^rfended on ihc nonh by the caitlc or the bbliopa. Snuih of the iaihedral m die 
cb^ter and monaBtir huiLdingB/Thc-jemicircnJar-headed windows of ihc nave and clcar-sEon^ 
dwcfofM: die Numian vvofkj which ccjvtts r period irorn A,ti, lo^tj lu 1133^ The ceriiml lower 
rq^roents fhe b^t phafic of Bnfilish Goi!iic, the PerpetidimJar. Like Mearly r\\ the cailiedrah 
of £nj?land it shorn die tratisitEon rrom one period of Gothic Id anolllCx'; hul it is a fjir^cly 
complete and ma^nifltenl example □fAngJo-Nunniin arebitenure. 





PLATE 15 

Chartres CatiiccLralj ihc UTJit ftrynij ll94-l2fJo. Fatuous fctf iu iMrleenlii crnlu.ry 
^taiiied antJ rrmiirkable far the s-itaJity ita sculptiirTr The cathedra] cuinplelely 

dominaLei the ■siiiall lov^'n ufChartrcSj d^rarfins all aecutar buiJdinpi, and 5ynnbol]?^hig the 
Immcn.'^c sl^iFicaitcc of the Clitireb atid of C.''hris[end.ornx fR^pTmiuffd cc1p4rir.Tr qf lAr 

.IrffrrVrrtBfrd/ 

















One orthF d£«jri^ayT 5 ill' Scvillr C’aibrdra] ■ 1401 -fhowin^ ihc in- 

iTTLalC traccryv rtbliurahip to Oriental imndclir It h I he 

largest mrdSiii'^^l cathedral !ri EurofiCi but ihe interior is far innre irn- 
preasive tlmn the' CKtrrior- "Hie rbralrla (sire paj^C saG) was uri^finaJly the 
niiimrrt a tllC^que. [FhniBtgrfiph tj F. R. yrrhfiry^ rr/Jrprfriffr/ qf ihe 

AHhUecitsTnl liocktiiiii-} 


PLATt lb 

Bfimi': ArrailiTiK in the C'oLirt t>f die 
l.ion^, Ht \ht Alhambra, (Granada 
(130^-1354). The rnlkimra are 
alternaltly and douplcdp 

and they support wooden arcadinp. 
Sav'ishly ornanflentErd with stuccoed 
decoration. This type or gay, 
sparkling, romplex ornameni trjft 
ttn mark on buitdiogs in ihr 
ChjiMian kingdoms of Spain* 
iPhalaj^alth frr 7 ^f 
















PLATE T 7 

cath-cdmJ (15:21-1 ^77)^ an rKampfiT fif btc Spftlkkll GuLtliri built un ihi^ lilc of an 
cIcvL'EiLh century cburcii. a] id iEicorptjraLinR^ ihr eJoisiers of llie earlier edifice llbcy were 
rebtlih in T_fj24)* The pinnacles with dieir crijtfceis and sJrndcr vcrttcal lines give an air of 
cieliracy to the bLiildinj;. The dtimes aclcnowledgc ihc influence of ihc Renaissance- 
[Photif^Tiiph fir JVr^irrp, trprmhfrtl iv raarirjy n/ fh/ Arrhiifritfufi ninstffmiiim.} 



In Wnicr, Oriental, Oy^antiiic, classic and Gothic influences met and itispired aii archi(eriurc 
that vk-^ unique in Euiopr, The OricTiTal aflitu tiei of i hc open arcades in I lie facade of llic 
Doge's; Palace are obeloLiK The upper Storey is faced with white and mac-hEied marble, giving 
an efl'cet like patiemcd hrick^eork- [Phstiagfaph^ by Rif nmthtFr.) See pages iB^ and 165, 


EE 








JJWf; The mstkatod mavopry on tlic 
^TuiLtiil alofcy af th-c Ricrardi L^Alactr, 
FlDrcncf. (Sec pa;^ 2 q 0.) Di!si^i]cd by 
MirhctpstJO and buitt ill X430. (PhfUograph 
Hiihard L. 6ViW<in.]| Bfkie^ Thr Brid^ir of 
Sighji, which collects tbt Doit’s Paiacc 
at VrTiicc wTih the priscuii. ^Phtittfigruph ^ ihe 

ttHthQTr) 




Ahai-c; llic arcade o( the conilc oF the Pitt! Palarc+ Flufc^ce^ 
lijoksJlg mwardi the Bc^huli Gardens, Thr palarc waa drsi^iC^i 
hy Fihppo Brunell tfSclu atid buift Jn 143.51 bat the lar^C rctitrai 
LDttik was added in 1640, and the projetiin^ wingSp Facing 
the Pia«a, w^err rrerlnJ in 1763, fSrc ilEttal ration on page 3119.) 
Doric, lunic^ and Corinthian halFHTohrmrvi srt^ used in ih^." 
ireatment of the cordle. \ PfmtGji^rafjfi ftr Rifkarfi C, Gr/rFj{?jf5ir) 






Pl-ATE 1^ 

InLcriur uf Si. Lorenzo, t lorenrir, u rhujirh of thr banititaJI Ivpt^, Luill Iti J4J5 lo lllc drei^n 
o-f bniEictlesclii. akhowing iht; new, Hi:li uiidcntanding of ihc of the classic otixler$ cKiit ihe 
early niaslcri of the Kcitai&iiaiiiE'i' arEdiiieriiare rmiId romniand. The nave ai^fl aJ'ilrs are 
irpanttrfi hy C‘cirinlhian rolumnai, JiipporHiip^ eiilahlaiure blocjlu Tmin i^hirh die amhes 
spring. {Phfiograph Richiii'ii C. 6>j>fJeJN.) 






















FlJtTfi ao 

Tlic CkaEc^mu dr C'ha.iTLbDfdr built belwtrrn tjaG and I 544 t romiintic, picluresqiK^, atid 
fiui^tLC, k Ttvcab tli^ AlretLUDUs conflict between nrtrdi^rval traditloiu and eJit orderly 

idea^ nf architect uni I composition I hat were jiitrndttecd rrom Italy. Tlic ccinlcal toofe and 
ans^r towers, and the cluster of s'ertiral clemenls In the central biork above tllC coniicc line+ 
wciutd ffivc lo the whole buildlni^ a distrau;^! air, if the fli^aiie had nnt been uTiified^ tied 
tC-H^ethcr aj it were biy tbr horizontal lines IkIow the windows. It hat been suj^gested diat 
Chaniburd waa built alter a small ^cate triDdel, ruadr by the luiflan archiirr 4 Datncrucn da 
t^ortona; but the work appears tu be largely that of die French inastrr-mason. \Rfpr&dwf£i 
bjf af frffich Gov^rimf^ni Tomhl Ojpen) See top of plate s j. 










M.ATE a I 

fiight: Tfii? Clialtrau dd Chambord. 
viewed From the south and ^howifi|^ 
iJjd L'€tiLT^ blor^T and on the right 
OtlL* of tile angle iDwcrHj, on iht north- 
fast corner. {Pheiogmffh iv A/, 
Stfrnjirldt^ L.R.LB.A^ See plate 
opposite 




J lit iiouili^wd^i la^ade of the Palacd nf FuiiLiinebEraxL, seen irom four du Liie’w'al-Bbnc, 
It was dfsigned for Franeis I, and bulll: in iJiuu^li additinns were nuide by Hcnr>' \W 
T.ouis XMI, who buill: ihe horM:-5hoe siairrase showti above, l^iim \l\\ X\\ anri 

Napoleon 1, who spent ]a,000,000 (rahfni on restorations. Luuls XVIIf Louis Philippe 
ntid NapuleeiTii HJ al] lavishtd large sums on works of reatoraiion. I'Jie anljitreiural 
Featiires of the Interinr proside I he filter intercat. (Reprfttfuffd fri- Cttjrrl/iir nf fhr Ffrach 

Cm f77jmfnt Tifiifhi Office.) 











aa 

I hc Town Hall al Anlwcrp, dc^ij^ncd by dc \^n>ndL iind crrct«i in 15^35, allows how iradilionikl 
mridiaevnl Cuilld be assncialrd Wilh die rlniiiic <jrdt!r» ivithnut COrdllCt. llie Cothir 

V'rrticaility of thr irntral fmture^ clauiral hi dtfaai and pyramidal in irratm^nt. h roof ranted 
wilh the horizr>ntal lines of I be of thr aoiHffMit facade, Jjj- rwMrlp-.ir ts/ ja?r 

Ttiiirixl O^iteA 










rLATE ^3 

Two view* of iLc Guild Huum*s iti ihe Gniiidt! 
Fbcr at Rrugscls. wm built in ibe larc 

MverLUTTith cmliiry; ilw Biurhm' and thr 
Brewers^ huuscs dale from the eif^hteentll 
erntury irjao and 1753); but they nil reflecl 
ihr prfwprriiy of thf frafcniUi^ that com- 
misAiuned ihcm. They Jiave ^ery rhh^intni 
GotMe aElciLitleif, mid their clajtiiical details are 
only inridental, and Inr^ety ontamcsual, 
■; Hffrradiift'ii qf iht , Vfff/flflja/ 

Tour^l OJficr.\ 






PLATZ ^4 

The Facur&I, shiswinij Uit: I'a^adtr facing the de! Monasierio. The niuatiisLery ernraaice is OTi 
fhc extreme of the picture, the enUr^r eiK ranee is aSxive m The left, while m die eeiurr the 

etllnmee has eight Doric columm, n^cendln^ ihroLigh three stnrrys, supporting an entablature 
aiigneef w\ th the fnurl h storey: aho\'e this, four 1 onic columns uphold a prdiTnentn Bh^Iow is a genciral 
view of the whole buildaEig, showing The tower and dojfse abovi" tlie clmrch. \ flfpra^fitcrd bv 

rt/ ihr Timki OjJjfc.) 





















I'L_ 4 TE 23 

Tbf F^curiiil, hiiili heuvccTi 1559 ancS ^ lEincly site Mjnie ihirty rtdles iiorth-'^vrst of Mndrkl 

tm the s[np« of ihc Sierra dt CuacLirraTnu. Ji cfimii&Li of a ^roup of buildinpfs \^hirh inrludra a 
moriiiilcfr^^ a church, a coIhrRC and a palace, Thf fimdrsc^i o (Spanish arrliitects fnr toxsT.x^ m appamrni. 
hitth in this vit-w and thr general view on the pi ale apposite. The EscurLal wtls bmlt ac iht borltitihiit 
of the clasairal jjerind nf ihe Spaiil-sh RenaiFisanre+ the rsiiberaiice' and florid giiiety of I he earlier 
period luivv been replaced by a sober simplicity Ejf exterior treat men t. great restraint in the me of 
oriiament, and strict attetrrion to llie cortect use atiifc proporliont of the rlassir orders. The result, 
aii the facades of the Esnirial rxemplify, wa^ a gra^'e and imprrMive diernity. [Iifpr[i<in£f{f by iimflfty 

iht SiHiithh 



Liji: The norlli side of liie Piazza ul 
St. i^ter at RuTne* shEm-iriE the sweep 
fkF Bernini’s rfilnnitadw (1633-16^171, 
\PhotG^af}h by S. Stemjrldf-, 

L.RJ:fi.L 


























i-iJitii ati 

l llc Place V<Kgr^. Pari^. iormcrly the Place Royale, di^tgned by ihr hratlict^ 
Chatllic^ni, and buih abnut ifwjy, isi an t'^canijilc of ihe agreeable vernacular style ideti- 
libcd vAih she reii^k cif Henry l\\ Like tlie l^ce Panphine, st wajf pan of a ^rcai town 
planning Bchemn, begun in the early yes-n of the scvei^trenth cctitury^ but ne^rr entn- 
pJetrd. Compare these facades wbh Ebt^sr in lhe Place V'endnme on plate jy, where 
the anades are sturmminted by the C'nrinihian order, ascending rbroLigti die lint and 
second store™. The Place de* Vtwgei has obviotiJi mediarval affinities: the Place Vcnd^lTW 
exhibits wSdi bold limplicEty its debt tu ancient Rome. {Rtprodt^rd hv cmrrfr^jf pf thf Ffrush 

Gf\j.'fTUfnfni TmrrirJ Offitr.] 























iHt^TT. LI7 

The Ptace Vendomr, Pam, in 1690^1%! by Juki Hdrdiiuiri Mutiinrl. 

The arcuiiltedl i^ound storey hai C'oriiiEluan coluimts and pi[as|rrs abreyT, rising 
ihroush the hrSL and second starry's to support the enLabbiurr. Abme the rnmicc 
tine^ dnT7ncr\ in I hr ilcep roof Irrmiirjite the venical ekinrnti in the b^sde. 
Ihe fiTiii bimplirity nf the desigtk pvea a plarid d^fiiity to tElC ‘i.t|ltarr. 

\Mfprfidii£fd hjt' courff^ fht Krefir/j G^rrTJimrnt Tourj'.tf Ojfifr. 1 










FI-ATt 'iH 

VikTi of Ellc r^K^ildc ol thr Orari^cry ai the PaLlCC <j1' \'mai3tei. The Palact, bultt fur 
Louis XIV, wiM a lupretiic exampir of areliJ tee Lure in the ^-mnd manner, and ihe great 
park, the paiacr, and all the atacilliiry buildings were part Df one great composition. 
iTie OratJgen- k the moat dbtmguishcd part of die Palarr, and aldiough it is generally 
attributed to Jules Hardouin Mansart, some authofitlea crixlll Je Nutre and Ocagudela 
with the deii^. f)n the lower part of the plate opposite, a view of die park from die 
Palaer is shown. ^ roifriftr}^ /Ar FFcnrh Gvi'ermnenl Tottrkl 








































rUiTE. 29 

A vkw of Htaiopton C ourt Palace Tvom the Park, it appeared in VVrrn's Palarr 

*x:rupics the rentre; thr remaiTi* H the Tudiw htiilding arc on the left in the hark^unnil. 
"Oiere Is a itTEing resembtanre to Man^rt'i Work a I V'Ureaitlea—ihe saifke apacioit^ 
planning, though nn a mure rnodcsL Stale, the ibriual parkn g^'ornetTi^raliy dispersed 
so expand the etfKcl of ;^niiidour: but prampton C’ourt h more rban a paEarr, it 
n vn^' ob\''[tiU5ly a comfiirtable homcT built in wartn red htitk. trimmed \%-iih ^iutie. 
(RffiyfiTitiCffffifim an fngrai'ifti^ m ifi£ Jiuihor'j f)os.sej[swrL) 



I'he Creai Park of Wnaidei^ seen From ihe icrmer rjJ’ tlfcf Palaver ■ R/p 7 wlu£Cii by 

p/'iht /■’/iWfA Gaivrttftmil Tmfisi 













PLATE 30 

Ahoi-v: The Town Hall Stockholm^ doignt?d b>‘ Profofwjr Ra^iiar C>5tiwj^ and 
inauf^nraied m The tasl great rcimantie building in Europe, it owes SOEtir of iU 

inspiration lo iraditioti^ sonic to the tcaiihing of William Morris, whirh was regarded 
Tar PTHirc scriDusly in the Scatnd Ena^n rountrics than in Eii;^Eaikd. Like the DoRr'ji 
Palace at \"enice^ it reflects tJic greaLness of a maritime city^ and sofurlhing 

oT the opulent wealth and gaiety of the EasL The wall snTfaces are of warm red brkt. 
{MjfpriM{i££td £otiritiy o/ffie Swf^Lih Trawi Bwrtitt.) jSrifeti'/ ‘rJie new Wrsterti architecture 
is cxcmplkfted by iLlch buildings as the Rhine Eirsfelden hydto-electrie power stalion^ 
designed by ProfeRsof D. H, Hoffman (cd jiiiridiu The long walls are glared on both 
sides, and the cnncretc surTaces are light olive gteen^ the Y-sha|xd trusses bring accen- 
turned by lino of white. [Photogrupli S. M. l.R.LH.A^) 















I^L^TE 31 

Rt^hl: HuuAt; in Jllinnu. dr- 

bl^ried ill iqoti by Fnank Link'd W'righl 
for Fred C. Robiex A new fre^duni di" 
Torm isi apparent^ nind the eitipJinabi nn 
horiinntat linrs ha^ had a marked rfTcct 
im the drvelopmtnt of ^Vestern domratic 
archi [tr Lure, i Phfififgr^ph Edwtjni O. 
Mfih, F.RJ.B A ^ 




Lf/t: The '^Bastei'* ofitec btiiSding in /.Qrich. opetltd In 1955^ Archirerl: 
U rrnrrStuchelL. Panda of btark glass fra tried in aluniinium fiinu hurLtonial 
bands wliidi separate the windcm^ nti each arorey. Btloa'.- Aparlnirtn bloi.k.'v 
on the \ ia Appia oiilsidc Romr, showing the subseciueni: develop- 

nn;nt of horizontal lines after the tentative tsperimcilta Ji-irlydlve yrar^ 
earlier. {PhuM^^raph-i fij S. .If. i’frrfl/rW/, LRJ.B.A.\ 













PLATE 32 

riit! Lever BkaiWing, Park Avrnue, 
Nevfc' York- lids glais tower demon- 
smites how coraieuiporary' architre- 
tiiml design ims been. libcnlMl Train 
the limiiiitidto imposed by cxicmal 
jiupportiiLg walla. The wait is now a 
mm dtm. transparent nr trauslueentT 
widi opaqur glass or sheets of light 
alloy foTTning the horizorital bands 
between the windows. The techniques 
oT roTistruclion perfected in the 
present renlliry, thf U 5 P oT steel and 
concrete^ aluminium and glassy have 
chjAuged the chajacter of Wesiern 
arrhitecturc. 




Left: The romplele buildusgfc touking up Part Avttiue. j^Ai4NT+ 
A eluse-tip view, showing the open gruund storey, and the 
horiisjontol expanse of tlir fir^t storey^ with the main building 
lloating up above titat k-vet. Archi Letts: Skidmore, Qwings, and 
Merrill. <Pholitgra^hx K^itaf 4 iJ. MUh^ 
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Gabriel, J Boquci Jula, 3 aB, 37B 
Gaddi, Taddeo, 36B 
Gailde, Jehan* 366 
Galilei, Alr?«Andro, 314 
Galina, 15 

Gardrti dtiw, 333-9 

Gate of the IdOfi3i, Mycenae, 4a, 44, {44] 

Gateways, MootuHt 171^ 

Roman, {13) 

Gatkl, KoEnnn provniice of, 103-6 
glB»-iiuikiTig in, 109-10 
General Motors^ Detroit, 343 

GfiJTlirmwi emfif Cs&BWf--WflIarh i>tp«fer* 7 ^, 375 
George llj 282 
CtmrtiafUJV ? 13 

Goii church, Rome, 21 □, (ala) 


Cbent, 165 

GLamhcrti* Antooid (SangaHo the Elder), 373 
Giamberti, CxiuHaim {da SangaUo}* aio, 371 
Gibbon, Edward, t, 4* 6j 94^ too 

GibbOQ», Grinling* aba 
Gibbo^ James, 266, 293, 3% 

GildaA, Ti* raa 

Gillow* Richard^ 292 

Gillowr firm ofi 292 

Giocondo, Fia, 3ia> 219 

Giotto, Ambro (Ambrt?g>0 Boiadone}* 36B 

Giralda, Seville^ 9, 235# (236) 

Glasgow School of Art^ 339 
Glais in drcs^p'rnliprr tmi Dicnruiimr ?9 
Otau, mediaevHlp l9 
RomanO^Brilbh, lB 
stained, 2Jp 30 

windmyp iSp 110 
Gtass-blnwiiig, t09 

GlasS-m&ktng, 16, iB, 2^ 30, 109-10, ^5^ 

Glass worfcip GaTlcHRociianf l m 

Roman, 17 

Glastonbury Abbey, 1 i? 

Glttiicn, 1^6 

Glazing hart, 35, 2S-3Q 

Glazing, technique* of, 23, 25, 2S 

ClbnDesietf Cathohnlp (»i), 149. t>5l) 

Goa, 16 

Goudoln (Goudmiin), Jacques 379 
Coodhart-Rendel, H. S., 267 

Godlldd HouKp Esse*, 294 

Gothic Revi>‘al, lyg. 297^ 30B, 313, S^T 

jey- 

Gothic liute, 394-5. ®97 
^ IjBKdiiS^ x6o 
CotbSp 143 
Goujon* Jean, 376 
GnmadBL, Alhambra ai^ 9i ^70 
Cathedral* 237 

Mbalem state, (195) ^ 

Great Burhtigtnn Street, Londoiip General Wade 1 
hotuc in, (277), 37S 
Greek architecturet 4^ 
tTvilisadonp (35)1 50. 7L IS 

revival sfSpi 293^ 298. 30^. S*2p (313) 

Greenland, 190 

Greenwich HcKpiial, London, 364 
Gregory of Toun, I08 
GrweL W^ilUam, 23 
boiHc oC (25* a6) 

Gropius, WaiteTi 34iSp 34^^ 

GnMVenor Sqmite, Lnodon^ 206 
Cuthlat Roll, iB-iq 
Gutierrez* Antonio, 3^0 

Haarlem Cathedral+ fl66) 

Town HaU* (33a), 234 
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Hm Bayram, motqat of at 4 

HadriiUlp Empcnpr, 

Hvlfian'a Wi^, rai 
“Hall tburchia^” ififi-y 
Halles da Mnrhinj r^ FanSf ^ 3^1 
HamilUif), AadrcWp 3^t 
Hanulc^mp TbomaAp 
Hanmicrimith^ t/ipdmi^ 3] 

Hampstead Garden SubUTb, Lrfutidnnj , 339 
Hampton Court Palace, 33^ (14)^ ag, 339, ^6+ 

Hauueatic Lca^tJCj 179 [iSsJ 
manlKr cities of, I Be 
H afdwjcV Hall, H^rirythitt!, S 4 d, (349) 

Harlow NW Town, icWJi at, 343 
Hairwia, V\'illiam» ipatri 184, 344^ 24®, 249 
HastLo^, Htibert de Craom, 306 
HaitlttgB, Thomaap arrhitectp 337 
HausmoiLeip BaroOp 57 
Haveffielilt E^rofemer F., 5S 
Hawkmionr^ Nitholai, 264^ 3fi6-7j. s&a 
Hcathcotc, nklcyp YorJohire^ 337 
Htaaui and Hdlf 153-6 
Henry tv^ of France, a02-3 
Henry VII, tomb 340 
Henry VHI, as^p 243 

Herbert, HaiT>% Nlntb Earl erf Pemlirofcc, 97?, 3B4 

Hcrcuiiuieimip 393 

Hermogcca of Alabamiap 381 

Herrem, Juan de^ 360 

HspciiuB, foS 

Highpoint Flats, Highgate, London, (34*) 

HiLtoo Hotels Inanbul, 343 
Hippodjunu! of Miletufl, 50f 360 
Ffutay (if rAt 

Hitleidals Kirhc, ScaitdilMtilia, (142) 

Knbaiip jamoj 391 

Hodna^, Jotb, ^ 4 ^ 

Hirfburg, Yietmm 229 
Holland, Henryp ^jBlB 
HoUaTp VS'cncialaiJij {l77p 253) 

Holy Trinity Churcb, SakbuiXt aagi 
Hoimecoun, Villftfd diJ; 365, quoted 13 
Hontaooiip Juan Gil de,. 380 
Hontaiun, Rpdifi^ Gil dc, 3@0 
Hooke, Robert, 256 

Hope, Thomas, 301, jBtolfrf i43t t5& 

Hone Guardip Whlteball, London, (279) 

H6tel da frivaJidci, Paris, (323), isy 
HMUfhold Fuoirfiot w{ IntfTwf Offerai^m, 301 
HouK^h Dark Agm, 111 
elgbteentb century^ 

Creek, 76 

mediAe^alp 33j iSi-n, 184, 18B 
modem {339, 341) 

Raman^ (17)^ yflp 106-7 
Saann, (mf}, 124 
sm-entetTith ccntuf>‘, 286, 386-9 


Houscf —ciMiiinueJ 

llxtccnth century, 24S, 346 
termcep (284, a86, (aBy), =ft8, (eBB? 2B9) 

Houses of FarliBineniy W«lm™tcrp Londofip 317 
Kove^ SuAcxp aB6 
Howard, Eb^czer, 33P-9 
Hull, 13 

Huizinga, ProfcEor J.j ^iid ajog^ em 
H us^i Chrutopher, qmud 337 

Huiley^ AJdous, iputiid 1516 

/ RTiTiw iihri d'Afdiiftiurnt aig 

I qimitTV iihi deir Aretdmfm^r t^Q, 25l> ^yu 
f ctmuJ^ 46, 361: 

Iknatnn, Ehaiaob, 38 

II Cratmeap 2071 372 

lUitrfCU Thi, 130 

Indiansp American, 203 
Indiatdai arcbitecture, 31^* 34i 308 

RcmludoUp 30, 308, saop 327, 3[3^ . 

Liquid P\ P 7 fAr /VEnr^^hs qf Bwntty m Gmi^ jfrtAj- 

InvefltickTH, Etrurtural^ 33”4 t 3^-7, 345 
Inwoodp Henry WUlipin, 301 ^ ^9 
Wlttiam, 3 joih 3^ 

Ionic (Greek) order, 41, 45, 46t (471*' 61* S3 j 
( 64, 05, 6fi, 67, 66) 

(Rmnrni) order, 48, {ya, 73, 74. 75l 
Ipiwich, church alp (189) 

Inm^ Culp 306 
IfOrL'foundingp 259 

Hall, Fenchufch Strre!, Londonp 

fa99) 

Iilanbul, 93 

Isodorul o( Mlletuit 94, 364 

Jaen CatbedFaJ, 235, 

Jama I, 251 
Januariuip 364 
JajTOWp Abbot of, 16, ] to 
monAitery n 
Jcfictrati, ThomU, JQZp 392 
Jewry Wallp Lclccucr, 13 
Jews Hcaise^ LLncoln, (120) 

JobniDZL, Walter, .qmidd riB-iB, Izt 
Jones, lEUEOp 204, 251 p 253-4^ 256p 38* 

Juliimt Emperor, y6^ 88 
Julianui Argentiiriui, 363 
Jupiter TonanJ, lorrplc ofi Romep (77) 
Juxtiniaii, Emperor, 91, 94, 96-9 
Juvim, Filippo, 375 

Karlikuebc, Vienim^ 230 
Keiinlcyp Dr. John, 391 
Kcble Oxfonir 317 

Keene, Henry, 387 
Keller (CcUadia), 190 





4 XJI 


Kpmal Attaturk* 4 

mausoleuin cT, Ankara, 39 
KawngtoPr LqhiIpp? housd at C jimH oa Hill 
Road, faBg, 319) 

KcnsingtoD Palace^ Loodion, ^264 
K^ntp Wiliam, ngea-J* 38^ 

Kent, kingdom of, lal 

Krw GardefUp Sun?5y, pai^oda at, (394) 

Keyes, RogH:> 367 

KhoTLs^ trmpie of, Kamak, (39) 

King, Gregory, ajfl-9 

King ■ Lytm, Norfolk, Ouatjcinis Honise (as^) 1 ag i 

Dukc^Si Head Inn al, 391 
Kipling, Rudyard, qmiJtd too^ 233, S3j 
Kirby Halt, Xardianta, 34^ 

Knibbd, funily of, 2^ 

Knossofl, 

palace at, Ul) 

La Fayette, Marquis dc, 302 
La Muctlr^ Chiiteau of, 330 
La Ri^hcUe Cathednil, 22B 
La Sapienza, dmreb of, Home, 314 
Lant;UleT, CustoTOi House at, 293, (392) 

Ldncet windPiVS, 22 

Lftrvcbnter, Dr. H. V., 330 

Langlond, ^Villiam, iGCi 
Langley, ^tty, 394^ 385 
Laon <I^thcdiral , 

Latrobc, Benjamm, 39s 
Lazzari, Denato, m Bramante 
Law Cpnsti± London, 2, 30, 3^7 
Lc Ccxrbuiier {Eduard Jcamucret), 343 
Le N^tzej, Andx^,. 205, 335, 337 
Lead, used ip glooing^ i3 
LkWjvj jm An^UfU^t C?vi 
L«*-Milne, James, ^ualtd 203, 305 
L'EnfanL, Fiem, 303, 391 

Leicester Fields (Lcic^ief Square), Londcni, 
(283), 30 d 

Lemcrdcr, Jacquo, 224-3, 377 

I^ni, Giacomo^ 373+ 3183 
Leonardo da VsJidf St* Vines 
Lq^dl Magna* 57 
Lsent, PieiTC, 376 
I^tebwartfa* Hniibtdibire, 339 
UtliRby, W, R., 11, 17-18, sS, ^fd 19, 94, ia4t 
33^ 

Lnikopibia, sn Viliiliiam 

Lever BrciihcTi* garden state [Port Sfimligiit) p 33^ 

Lstt Building, New York, 342 

Leverton, Thomas, 388 

Leyden Town Hall, 333 ^S4 

Lrytand, John, 245 

labergien. Hum de* 

Libom nf Me«sena^ 3^1 
UchBeld Cathedral, i^jS 


UechtBuleiii Palace* ViezUia^ 230 
Lt^r 

Linealn* Raman gateway At, ((3) 

Lincoln ^f(!^norial, Wflahiiigtora, G.S^ng 337 

Lindisfomc* Jsic oTj 122 

Lindsey House, Lincoln's Tun Flckh, Lonrlonj 
354 

Little Thakcham, Susses^ 337 
Idtde Wenhom Hall, Sttflhik, 13 
Littlehompton, Susex, houses at, (287} 

Liverpool, lime Stmt Station at* 312 
Ufits SadpioTi and dnc^lt^rtr* 2 ID 

Lombardo, Pieux)^ aiaj 371 
LcmUeip 123 
Airport, 343 
fires of, I r* 261 
mediOeVaJ, 

ftoman, [lO)* II, (ta, 54+ JS) 

Street planning in* 282* aS^ (328* 3291 330j 
33 »r 333 ) 

WrenY chisrchn iii» 264 
Landiniinn AugUStOi W London, Roman 
Longeull, Ren^ dc, 2^ 

Longheno* Baldawri:, uts—13^, 375 

Lofigteftt House, Wdtiihirc, 048 

Looa, Adolph, 33a, 336 

L'Omr-, Philibert de, 232 , .. . . 

ioarcius Tiberius, house of at Poin|peii, [17) 

Lotus capitals, (40) 

Lotus oolutnns, 39^ (40) 

L4?udan, John Ctiudiua, 312, 314-151 3^7 

Loiiis xfV, of France ^a 4"3 

Louis XV, of France, 227 

Louil X^-l, cjf France* 203 

Lmivain, 185 

Lduvre Palace* Porii^ 226 

Ludgate HiJI, London* (333) 

Lugdtmumi Lyons 

Lnndcnwic^ Mi London 

Luiarchesx Rnbcri de, 3B3 

Lutetia, jfir Pam, RomOJi 

Lul^’erii* Sir Edwin, 337-Bp 390-1, qnfdid 289 

Lyd^tr, John, 179 

Lyons* France, 103-6 

Lyderates, monument of, Athens, {69} 

Mackinidlb, Chorla Resfuc* 339 
Modemo* Carlo, 21 n 
Madrid, ChAlcau de, 22 q 
MahncncL II* Sultan* 94, 9S 

hfAjdsi of Honour Row, Richmond* Suneyp (275) 
2S3 

Moioz, Bishop off iB, i to 
Matfom, Chitcall de, near Paris* 224 
Maitoni. Lorenzo^ 369 
Majano, Giovanni dc* 239 
Malaga, Moorish gateway at* lyu 
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Muihaltim IdnnA, SC®. 335 
Macuxt^ Frmo^K, 377 

Malliart, Julca Hardouin, 377 

Sfanwaxinf^p Robert, 975 
Marble, Ptntclic* 46, 339 
MareclJm, tb^ift Rjmiie, (74) 

Momvtii, Labe, jd 

M*fi UltET^ icinflk ofp Rfl™, C77 '!i 

Moi^ Court, Sirtckbridge, Hampshire, 337 

Marshall, 327 

Maitd, Charfa, fi 

Materk, EJ MaisEioT 3S9 

McCnih, Raymarult ^ 

Mclatirc, Samudi ggra 
MeKim^ Mrsd and Whi tex 334^ 337 
Mediaeval dvilisaticin, 173-6 
Mdlitus. BUhop, [^3 
MrtejlunvakLp Dmiui, a 1 5 
MtlaiUmt Mariiif ^39 
Meyer^ AdnU", 34a 

MIchcLingeko (Michelagmalc Boonarrati), 146, 

199* 373 

Micbcl 0 »O (Micbclowo di Bartolonimro), 307, 

370 

Middelbuf^ Tejwd Hall, {1S7) 

MibiL, Ci*n CaJeazzOp fim Ouie oC 17^ 

Milan CalbodraJ, 1711 
Milb, Robert, 33a 
Minerva MnJka, RtKiie> 9S 
KGiiAan Erdiilecture, gfl-gip 42-3 

Mithroiftti, 86-7# toi 
Mnesidca, 3^ 

"Modrm movemmt*" in onJiilactwrc, 3117, 

339, 341—3 

Monadock Blwrb, Chicagi>, 1 ?,SA^ 35a 
Momiuitith Hoiac, Soho Squair, LrfmdoOx [ 037 )* 
079 

Monre^ Colhrdfal+ Palcmto, 138 
Mcmuicutc Houh, Someisctj sa^B, (350) 

Montagu, George, 093 
MoniBuban Caihfdralx (oa6) 

Monlereaii, PJerrC de, 363 
Mcntmiil, Euda de, 363 

Mooruh ardiiteeflire, influence of, agsi, 

aSSw (=36^ » 37 ) 

MorriB, Ro*rw, 3B4 

Mmrii. wsiliam, 333* 317^ 33^, 338 

Moaaici, 92* 96* n>( 

Much Weniock Riory, Salop, (sw) 

Muct, PieiTC le* 377 
Midliora, aa -3 
Murdo, John, 387 
Myceimep ruins at, ^a, (43) 

Mylne^ Robrfi:, 3^1 

Nancy-tc^FrancTt Chileau of, 3x9 
Napoleon I, 903 


Napoleon UTp 57 
Naih^John, oSe, asfl, 308, 389 
Nehoti* Luiiai, 3P 
Nep^-tu, Pierre {Trinque 3 u)t 375 
Netherlands, ^^ 3 ^ 

New Delhi, India* 33B 
New Scotland Yard, London, 338 
New 5 Chi* 30^, (303, 304^ 3 S 4-5 

City Hall, 300 
Pul^c library, 337 
NiebaUon, Sir Harold, 103 
Nifei ApiETOi^ temple oF, Albenv <64) 

Nimrud* Palace at* (gfi) 

Nodcru, Brithb god, 88 

temple oL L>tiney, doticotcrsihirc, 8flt I a 1,343 
Nomuch Palfloc, Cbeam, Suiroy^ 34 ^ 4 + ^ 43 ) 

NcFcman architecture* (118, npii 120}, 128 
Oonquat, L2&-7 

Nnnbuinbrian eiviUsalkni, 122, 125 
Notre Dame CaihcdraJI, Paris, 56, (^^47)1 160 
Notre Datne la Grande* Poidera, [123), infl 
Nunziata, TotO del, 343 
Ockwdk Manor, Berblurtl!, 2J 
Odeion^ Athcm, (49} 

Odoacer, King* 84 
Olmsted, Frederick tisw, 335 
“On Buildir^t" Bncmi'i emy* 246 
Oji rAff PiduTjignr* 297 
Orangery, at VcrsailLci* 237 
OreagiLa* Andfea, jtf Cimic 
Orchard!, Godalming, Surrey* 337 
Orden of iuchiKCture, 41* 43, (47). ^ ^^ 7 '* 

{36], ig4t *96^ '^05- =^2, u45r-8, Hfli 
Oiienuil laate, 232, 235. 293 
Orleans, GBStan* Duke of, 324 
Ornament, Greeks 47-B, 63-4, [65, 66}, 671 {^h 
69* {69, 70) 

RtMTian, df. {75* 77 # 79 # Bo, Bi> 

■^Oftiameni and Criinr^" 333 
Ostberg, Rain^ar, 327 
Oitia, 14 

Oltn the Great* t2Q 

Faddingtcn Station, London, 310 
Faeoxuui of Epbenn, 382 
Pacsium. Italy, 45, 59, (Gr) 

Painten, 196 

Paine, James, 38G 

Fatacc of Charla V, Granada, 235 

Palace of the Hungartan Bodyguard, % 1 r:niUL, 230 

Palate of Lbe Fapn^ AvigMi* [150) 

Palace of Watminitcr, London, 317 
Pailadiafi kKociI of judtitecture, 274 
Palladio^ Andrea* 199, 210* 2^1, 253, 264, 271-2* 
373 

Palmer, Barbara, Ducheaa <£ Cleveland, 244 
Palmyra, 6 
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Pjuici^ wimiowp iS ti Sfif * 

Paniheon, Rom*^, (yfi* 77) 

Pan?, Exhibition of i0%^ 3a 1 
rcpbimii^ of, 57 
Roman, 56 

Parker^ Rkhard EarrYj 335 

Pkrthcuoti, AthWp 6^ -^ySf (43! p 59“^ *9® 

Passfuavitch, Tiraiy of, aig 

PatLdu, BiihcHpp 105* inSj iGl 

Pauk firrt Xcmnaji Abbo-t tif Albans, 1 afi 

PHusauiju. 4S 

Pautre, Jean and Picttt? k, 577 
Paxton^ Sir JOMph, 30^, 310, 314 
Pa«i Chapcli, Floirncc, IQO-St ^^^7 
Pembroke Chapd,. t'ambridge^ a6i 
Peivkndra, 93 (95) 

Pmnsyivania Railn^y Stabnn, New \oirfc Clty^ 

334 

PeniTwc^ F, C., sgS 

Penshunt Place, Kent, 23, 184, I0S-7 

Pentdic maf Me, 46, 339 

Pericles, 46, 50 

Perpendicular period, 160 

Perrault, Claude^ 236, 377 

EVruaii, EaldasM^t^re^ no^ 373 

Poaro Palace, Venice, 213 

Pcler Jonrt^S ttorc, Londan, {340) 

peter the Great, 204 

PcicTbCKOiigh Cathedral, uS, (153) 

Petit Triannn, Venaillea, 226, (22B) 

Petri, PetmSp 3^ 

Petrie, Sir WiJliajn Flindcti, qwi^ 

Fctrtmi, Dioti S*Jvi tie, let SaLri 
Pcvmcr, Dr* Nikjdaujh, fwalid 3271 $32 
Fheidiu, 46 
Phdipa, Ed^h'ard, 24$ 

Philadelphia, Federal Htiiwc of, 30a 

Philmx ^ loniB, 3|S9 

Phillipp^ Lisle March, tfUnted 7-6, 176^ M5 
Fhilhpfl, Gorham, 

Phiteua, 3G2 

Phythian-Adatns, W, X* qw?tM E16-7 
Piaeertza Cathedral, (!r3l>) 

Pkcadilly Hotel, Ijondon, 33S 

Picrnne, Antonio i Sangallci the Younger) ^ 31 □, 372 

Piraeus, 50 

Piia, hapdatn' at, 138, ^7^ 

campanile at, 13B [141) 
calhcdral, 136, (141)1 i7» 

Paani Palace, Venice, (164) 

Pisano, Andrea, sCiS 

Ptsono, fionanno, 364 

Fiaano, Giovanni, 368 

Piuna, Nicola, 367 

Piatma Cathedral^ 130 

Pitii Palace, Florence, 207^ (aog) 


Pittsburgh, Fa., U.S.A., 343 

Place Dauphine, Paris, 223 

Place de la C^oorde, Parts, 2ufl-9 

Place du Pont Neuf, Paris, 223 

Ptflce Rtiyab (Ptace de la Ponisc), SoifdeatiK, 328 

Place Royale (Plaec dcs Vo^), Parki, 223 

PtaM Ve^Atne, Parii, 227 

Plate rIhss, 30 

Plate sracery, 2, (3, 19), 22 

Platcieaque Style, 235 

Plmy, qmiid 13 

Pointed anchitieture^ 144 

Podday, brit%e al, 228 

PnUSo, Marcus Vimivius, 53. 78,196. igfl-g, 3^3 

98 

Pompeii, 293 

Ponl-Cyitylliau aqueduct^ 312 
Pont du OaatL N3jn», ^83) 

Pont Neuf, Paris, 223 

Pont Noire Dame, Furis, atg 

POntobc, bridge at, 228 

Pope, Almndcr, 274+ ^ttd 272 

Pope, John Russell, 337 

Portland Place, Lemdoatp 2W2 

P^don, umpic of. Panstum, t6l) 

Portia QiacomCk della, 374 

Feut-and-beam, nr port-and-lintel, mT Uahealed 
construction 

Port SunUsh4 di-eshire, 33^ 
i^izznbiia, 97 
Ibice, Sir Uvedale, 297 
Pritchard, TtinraiU FamoUsp 30^ 

Piepylae, Athens, [49) 

PidKi, Hugh de, Bhb<^ Pod«7, iS 
Pugin, A. W. N„ 31a. 317 

Pyloru, 37'^3. (39) 

Quarc, Dniueb 258 
Queen Square, ISalh, 2S2 
Queen's CoUege, Djdbni, ^ 

Queen's Hou»c, Greenwich, Londofi, 253 

Rubtriua of Rome, 363 

RBiKsay dei'ek>pimciit, 31 j 33^7 

Rsiinaldi, CErolarrtO, 374 

RRjidaU, Henry Jahn, 307+ 31^ 

Rapbad, Sanaio, 210 
Ralilban Cathedral, 166 
RaymunckiT El Nlao-iro, 3^^ 

JfgpewfliBil period, 160 

Kawlinsgn, Sir Robert, 322 

Red Houie, BexJify Heath# Kent, 3251 3®? 

Regent Street, London, 282^ 286, JoSt 33^ 

Regent's Park, London, 382 

Rrichwein, Adolf+ qtMttfd 207 

Rdlly, Sir ChxHrt, fluoW 334 
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Thi^ 367 

Rgiigson and lAt JZlfT qf Cniimw^ 136 

RcptDQ, Hmnphiyt 389 

R^tiLuiui dif licjaddA^ Budiopp 116 

Rcvctt, Niclwla^ 6u* agg 

RjifoluOaru af CwsIU/sii^^ Thr^ ^ifd 9^ 194, 333 

Rezxonko PaJjic^ Vaiicep 313 

RlariTTii Catiicdralj i^d, l6c 

Rhinc-Binfdden hydroelectric itaticm, 343 
Riccaidi Palarcp Floraicc, (dOfl)» 309 
Ridiaird orFarleie^p {154), 366 
RichcLtcup Gudinal« 3 Ey 
Falace or, 334 

RichdLLcu, town of^ TauminCi 334 
Ridunoiid PoliuiCp 344, {345^ 

Riclcini£4 ThoTO«, r6o 
Riizip Antonio^ 313 ^ 373 
Roadi, Roman, 9^ 78 
RBcfamtcr Caadr^ {186) 

Miucump [7 

RfEdca itylc, 305-^7, aa^i 337, {39^ 

Rcxk? CaiJsodrAl, ((48} 

Ro^nvald^ Earl, t 3 B 
R-rntjan irchitectuccp 49p 78 

campip ^ 3 -^ 

civilintion, 7T, 75, 105-B 

Empire, f6ci)^^ {104), 105,1 oO-lD^ (114}p 129, 

» 37 . tM 5 ) 
fDWl^9,7B 

townip 5S-7 

Romano-Britikh att^hitecturc, 9-14^ (14), (107) 
oviluatian, gr'ljt ^^3^ 

Kulpturc, 

Ronuvcy^i HoufCp Hampeicad, London, (390) 
Rjoioiep Ancientp (53) 

P_i~wTinnMiii, (Riimaklcj, 364 

R00&, 36, 111, 113 

Rwip JohxLt 333 
Rmnat, mimaB^tcry of, 1 q[ 

Roueui. UwitJ!! Gabrid, 337 
Rdruen Cathedral, tSo 
Poloii sic Juilin, l&£ 

Royal Creiccfit. Bath* 3 a^t 
Riiittf, Lnlemt ^9^4, (agB). i?97 
Ruikiiif Johru 3l7~l&p gnairi giSh^d 
Rmlasd, Earl of, 

Sajilbui^, GermanyT 53 
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By John Gloag 

A SHORT DICrriONARY OF FURNITURE 


The Scotmm dtscribed It as ‘a wry useful work of nefcpcnce for coUectora and students 
of domestic history/ and said also: 'the value of the dictionary is enhanced by the 
extensive use of drawings.... It is preceded by two essays on the nomenclature and 
design of furniture, and followed by lists of Brituh and American makers. The con- 

eluding action provides lu tabular fonn an outline of matcnals^ styles^ and fashions 
from i iCMJ to 1^50.* 

In the Joumd, *Astraga]" said; is a fescinating booL . . * There^ 

640 illustrations^ all of them cxcdlenU They include, as the)^ should, a number from 

77 ie lunej Edt^aiional Supplinu^ni said it was "a handy and rtmarkably coroprchimive 
reference book on a small scale. He has managed to include a rderence to alme*t 
ev^ery aspect of furniture in England since 1100, and also in North America since 
the middle of the seventeenth century*' 

The FurrdtuTi Rtc&fdz 'A for both the amateur or the professional dealer in 

furniture/ 

Dtmj 8w>. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EXPLAINED 

First published in 1954, W- Gloag*s compact survey of industrial art Tot years 
been accepted as one of the chief standard works on the subject. The onginal edi tion 
was confined to British itidtistrial design; but the ne\v odarged edition includes 
many examples of contemporary work in the United States^ The book has bceri 
cowritten, and several new sections added, iriicluding one on the relationship of 
materials to industrial design. 


Dr^ Nikolaus PevsncTi, writing in the AtMit^tufal RrutfW, said of this new edition 
"Mr Gloag's is now, as far aa i can judge, the most readable account of industn^ 
design we have in Englarid, a book that the Ministry of Education should strongly 
recommend to art teachers and the Board of Trade to recalcitrant manulacturers* 

"Almost eighteenth century in its elegant restraint. The arxangtmcnt is 
easy to follow', and the appendix^ giving a list of btxiks and pubHcatioTis on difTeiTnc 
aspiccts of design, should be useful to Uiose wishing to carry their researches further. 
. * * Should have a wide general appeal/— FmL 

Dtmy frt'O* Tltird Imprfssion Rndsed and Enlarged Ediliein 15J. 


A SHORT DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE 

By Dora Ware and Betty Beatty 


'I'his is a practical reference book, not only far students of arcliitMturie, hut for 
c%Tcr\'body whose work or mterests bring them into contact with the biiildi^ industry, 
and its a^y of technical terms. Nearly evpy term in current me in architecture and 
building liai an historical origm^ and Misa Ware's definiiiDns and Mm Beatty's 
drawings conrtitult a miniaturt: historical suniCy of European atchlteclurc. It will 
be equally useful to the student who is wholly concerned with modem methods of 
building and architectural design, to the amateur who fin^ architecture interesting 
as a subject^ and to professional men lilse structural and civil engineers and surveyors. 

*A Short Dkfima^ of ArchiUrturt , .. is a useful and praedcal reference hook. In these 
pages, compiled by Dora Ware and Betty Beatty, not only is the subject surveyed 
from the historical angle but its modem techniques and terms arc clearly set forth. 
There arc numerous mccellent line illustrations and an introduction by John Gloag, 
on the Study of Architcclure.'—ITic Scolsimn. 

■‘This little \>ook fills a very^ real need. WTiat had wo to go to? The appendices to 
old-fashioned text-books, and besides them only Atkinson^s or Patker's Glossaries. 
Miss Ware and Miss Beatty are much crisper, and the publishers have made their 
teal and pictures easy to hartdlc."—The Auhiiectufal R^cw. 

*A new dictionary of architecture for popular and students’ use is welcome; the 
standard glossary by T* F* Atkinson, which has long been out of print, dealt almost 
exclusively with the more tustorical elemeitU of architecture, whereas the excellent 
ency clopaedia by CJorkhill deals mainly with huLldii^ terms. The netv dictionary 
succc^uliy tackles old and new^ architecture and building, and is reasonably com¬ 
plete. The dehnidoni are concise and generally give enough to make it quite clear 
what the word describes without causing confusion by trying to say too much. * . . 
The dictionary has a short and lively introduction by John Gloag, concerned as 
always to show that architecture, despite the need for a glossary^ k a living and 
rcv^ealing social activity , w^hich people must know about if they are to control it.' 
—TTif J(?wn?£t/ qf ihi RojaJ IrutiUiU of British Aichitecis. 

*Thc student of architecture and the layman will both find this little book extremely 
useful, U gives in alphabetical order the terms used in classical architecture and the 
more common building terms in use tod ay with a brief definition of each. Nearly Boo 
terms are described, and various teats have shown the list to be practically exhaustive. 

’A special word of praise must be given to the illustratioTis wbich are very dear, 
and show, for instanGc, the names and positinns of each part of a door (gvcrdoori 
architrave, shmdng adk, muntin, etc*) or of a pediment (acroterion, cy^matiun^ 
and corona)^ 

'The Ijook concludes with an excellent and well selected list of books on architecture 
and building, which be appreciated by those who desire to make a serious study 
of the subject.— The Joiimal of ihi Rqyat Socitfy of Arts ^ 

Dimj Rfrisfi Third Edition^ Fomtk Jmfmsnon. i fid, nri. 
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